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INTRODUCT'ORY LECTURJ^ 



ON 



DIVINITY. 



\1f ii a very agre^^le thiri^ td fee i itariAier of ybuttg. 



T' 

I perfons determined to apply themfelves to the ftudy < 
divinity. We liiuft charitably hope that they are aduated 
by the ndileft principles; that tHey are reTolved to de« 
tot6 their life and talents td the ferviqe of Chriff in thi 
j{ofpeL He is a good matter; his fervice is liberty. They 
have not any flattering profpcft of an illoflrious or opo* 
lent flaite ; but tbcy may hatre in that office, the greateft 
inward confolation, and vefy commonly more ferenity and 
JJeace, and as much of the real and defirabfe enjoyment of 
this life, as any clafs of men whatever. 

It is altogether agreeable tothedeiign of this inflitutioti^ 
to have young men of piety and ability fitted for the pubt 
lie fervices of the churches. This was the very point in 
view with the worthy founders of (his feminary, fome of 
whom are yet alive; and as there was never, perhapSi 
any fcminary, the fupport of which was more the effeft 
of feith and dependance upon God, fo it is to be hoped 
that he will honour many of the youth brought up in it» 
with employment in his vineyard and fuccefs in his fcr« 
vice. 

Vol. IV. B 
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If I may be allowed to fay any thing petfonal, I inci ne 
to addt that it is peculiarly agreeable to me. Nothing 
would give me a higher pleafure, than being inftrumental 
in furnifhing the minds and improving the talents of thofe 
who may hereafter be the minifters of the everlalling got 
pel. The hope of it is, indeed, the chief comfort in my 
prefent ftation. Notwithflanding the many encourag- 
ing circumftances that have happened fince my arrival 
here, and the evident fmiles of Providence upon the col- 
lege, yet I confefs I have often regretted the want of a paf- 
toral charge. After having been for twenty three years 
conRantly employed in preaching the gofpel to a nume- 
rous, obedient, and zStStxonztc people, to be employed in 
a way of life fo confiderably different, muft have created 
fome uneaiinefs. Juft figure to yourfelves, one that had 
been fo long accuftomed to preach to a crouded audience 
of from twelve to fifteen hundred fouls every day, and all 
fubje£t to my private overfight and difcipline ; now to 
have fuch a thin and negligent aifembly, and moftly coau 
pofed of thofe who think themfelves under no obligation 
to attend, but when theypleafe. In fuch a fituation the 
fphere of ufefulnefs feems to be greatly narrowed ; but if 
I am made inftrumental in fending out faithful labourers 
into the barveft, it will be an ample recompence ; for as 
<me of great zeal and difcemment exprefled himfelf to me 
in Britain : *' You will be greatly mortified to fee the dif- 
ference between a fmall country fociety in America, and 
m large city congregation in Scotland ; but if you be io* 
flrumental in fending out miniflers of the New Teibu 
ment, it will be a ft ill more important ftationi for every 
gownfman is a legion.'' 

In this preliminary difcourfe, what I chiefly mean is. 
to repeat, and endeavour to bring you to enter into, the 
great and leading view which you ought to have in your 
fludies, and which I defire to have flill before my eyes in 
teaching. This may be exprefled in one fentence— to 
onite together piety and literature — to ihew their relation 
to, and their influence one upon another—and to |:uard 
Againft any thing that may tend to feparate them« and fet 
them in oppofitioo. one to another. This is of more con- 
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fequence, and indeed, of more difficulty, than perhaps you 
will, as yet, bfe able to apprehend;— experience however, 
has taught me to view it in a mod important light. Some 
perfons truly, and perhaps eminently pious* from an in- 
ward conviAion that relipfion is better than all the learning 
in the world ; and perhaps obferving, that ilKprincipled. 
perfons, the more learning they have are the more dan- 
gerous to the truth; have come to defpifc learning itfclf, 
as if the natural talent was to blame for the moral depravi- 
ty. Of thofe who profefs religion, fome alfo, from a for- 
ward zeal, are impatient to begin the minillry before they 
are fitted for the charge : fuch perfons are often quite in- 
fenfible to the hurt they do to the intereft of religion, and 
how much they injure the truths of God, by their manner 
of handling; them. On the other hand, there arc fome, 
who promifed very well in early life, but applying with 
vigor and fuccefs to their ftudics, became too much en- 
amoured with human wifdom, and thought themfelves 
fuch great fcholars that they were too proud to be Chriftians. 
Intelledtual pride is perhaps as d<ingerou8 a diftemper as 
any we are liable to. I have often thought that great na- 
tural abilities, and great acquired knowledge, operate as 
a temptation, in a way iimiiar to great wealth or external 
property — ^they are apt to intoxicate the mind— to pro- 
duce felf Sufficiency and contempt of others, and to take 
away from that humility which is the greateft beauty, or 
if the expreClon be proper, the real glory of a Chriftian. I 
would therefore begin, by earneUly befeeching you to keep 
clear views of the importance both of piety and literature, 
and never fufFer them to be divided. Piety, without lite- 
rature, IS but liitle profitable ; and learning, without pie- 
ty, is pernicious to olhers, and ruinous to the pofFeflbr. 
Religion is the grand concern to us all, as we are men ; — 
whatever be our calling and profeffion, the falvation of 
our fouls is the one thing needful. It is however, further 
and effentially nectflary for a minifter. I do not mean 
that it is necefiary to the being of a minifter in the vifi. 
■ble church, or to the efficacy of the ordinances of the gof. 
pel to thofe who receive them. This is, properly fpeak- 
ing, a i>opifli tent»t, againft v/hich there is a queftion in 
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the ffaprter catechifro exprefsly levelled. *^ How do tha 
fAcraments become effe^ual tp falvation ? The facramenti 
(and it mud be equally true of every other ordinance) be- 
pome effeftual to lalvation, &c." Some weak enthqfiafU 
have gone into this miftake, and have faid it i$ as impof- 
fible for an unconverted minifter to convert a fopl, as for 
a dead man to beget a living child. A (imilitude is no ar- 
gument at all» properly fpeaking, but only an illuUration, 
|f the thing itfelf be ju(). In this cafe it is wholly mifap- 
plied, for it is neither the converted nor the unconverted 
ininifter that converts the foul, but the power of omnipo. 
(ent grace, by any means that the God of grace fees pro- 
per to employ. But on the other hand, this takes nothing 
jiway from the neceffity of religion in a minifter, when 
properly underllood. It is certainly neceffary, in the moft 
abfolute fenfe, to the faithful difcharge of a miniiler^s truft ; 
and for the fame reafon, it is of the greated importance to 
ills fuccefs. True religion fdems tp give a man that know- 
ledge which is proper for a minider tp dire£)L and turn iq- 
^0 its proper channel, the knowledge he may Qtherwife ac- 
quire. It feems neceflary to make a miniller a£live arxl 
diligent, upright and impartial, happy and fuccefsful. 

On this fubje£|:, I n)ud give you the following partir 
cular advices: 

L Do not content yourfelves barely with found princi- 
ples, much lefs turn religion into controverfy, but feek for 
inward vital comfort, to know in whom you have believed, 
and endeavour after the greateft ftriftnefs and tendemefs 
of practice. When I defire you to look for iqward vital 
comfort, I do not mean that you (hould wholly fufpend 
your preparations for the mjniflry , or immediately lay afide 
thoughts of itv becaufe you have not all that clearnefs and 
fatisfaClion concerning your own date, that you (hould 
both dpfireand endeavour to attain. There is hardly any 
principle fo good, or any fo clear, but it is within the 
reach of temptations, and capable of being perverted. 
Some being deeply convinced that it is a dreadfQl thing to 
preach an unknown Saviour, and not feeing reafon to be 
wholly fatisfied with themlelves, have been throwJi Into 
(loubts and embarraiTed with fcruples, and have given up 



wholly that bcred office, to which they Teemed both in^ 
clined, and called; this feems to be taking a very unhap* 
py, and a very blameable courfe. If fuch fears had ex« 
cited them tp give all diligence to make their calling an4 
deftioi) fure, they would have been properly improved* 
But laying afide the thoughts of the miniAry only on thi| 
account, fetms to carry in it a fuppofition, that they eithef 
4o not intend, or do not hope, ever to be better. It is cef* 
tainly to the public a much greater calamity, that theri 
ihould be a bad minifler, than a bad man of fome other pro* 
feffion, but to the perfon himfelf, if be die in an unrenew? 
led flate, it will bring but little comfort. I wouki have yei| 
ppon this fubjeft to obferve, that real Chriftians have vei^ 
^different degrees of comfort, and that if we examine the 
facred oracles with care and accuracy, we fhall find that 
what is termed alTurance, is juft the grace of hope in lively 
^xercife. It is called the aflurance of hope, Heb. vi. 2. a^ 
well as elfewhere, and as every real believer has fome de» 
gree of hope, which makes him reft and rely on Qirift 
alone for falvation as he is ofiered in the gofpel, fo perhaps 
there are not very many who have fuch a degree of fiea^ 
dy and firm aiTurance, as to exclude all doubting. I know 
there are fome that have taken it up as a principle, and 
make aflfurance, even in this reflex fenfe, the eflence of 
(aith ; but when it comes to experience, except the phra? 
feology itfelf, I do not find they differ much from others. 

I mentioned to you particularly, ftriftnefs and tenderr 
nels of pradtice. This is of the utmoll moment,as the fruit 
and evidence of real religtpn. All principles are valua- 
ble, but as they produce praflice. But to explain ftrift- 
nefs and tendernefs of pra£ltce a little, obferve, that the 
exprefiion of tendernefs, i$ borrowed from that pafTage of 
fcripture, found in a Kings xxii. 19. a Chron. iii. 4. where 
of Jofiah it is faid, "becaufe thine heart was tender," &c, i( 
fignifies a heart eafily fufceptible of convi£lion, and obe- 
dient to reproof. When this is applied to the carriage of 
one devoted to the fervice of the miniftry, I think it im- 
plies, I. the ftrifteft watchfulnefs to difcover fin and duty, 
and a difpofition to obey the di£tates of confcience with 
refpefil to both. 2. A concern to avoid, not only whjt i^ 
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in itfelf direftly and certainly fmfuK but whatever is but 
dotibtFul according to the apoilolic do6\nne/'hc that doubt- 
cth," &c. 3. A willingnels to abftain from h^^iu\ things, 
if liable to exception, or likely to be matter of offctice. 

II. A fecond advice I would give you upon this fubjcA 
]8, that you fliould remember the importance of the exer. 
cifes of piety, and the duties of the clofet. As there are 
no forms of prayer with us, the habit of clofet devotion i% 
neccffary to give a minifier fullnefs, propriety, and ferven- 
cy in prayer. This for his own fake, alfo,- he fhould at- 
tend to, for it is neceflary to the prcfervation and im- 
provement of the fpiritual life. Pray without ceafmg, 
lays the apoftle, intiniating that the very fpirit and temper 
of a believer, iliould. be that of dependance upon God, and 
deriving by faith from him, every neccffary fupply. In 
order to recommend it particularly to you. I would obferve, 
that it is peculiarly neceffary to be begun in early life ; 
perhaps there are few, if any inftances of perfons coming 
to a greater degree of fervour in devotion, or attention to 
the duty of it, in advanced years, than they had in youth. 
There are many particulars, in which an aged, if a real 
Chridian, will infenfibly improve : he will improve in 
mccknefs and humility, in prudence and judgment, in at- 
tention to Providence, in purity of principle, in fubmiffion 
to the divine will ; but fervour in devotion muft be begun 
early» while the paffions areflrong, and continued by the 
powerof reafon and habit. Perhaps you may think it of 
iinall moment, yet fome very judicious and experienced 
Chriftians have given it as a rule upon this fubjeft, to be 
ftriftly punctual and regular in point of time, and even 
place. 

III. Early fix, and fludy under the influence of thofe 
principles, which fhould ^animate all your future labours, 
a concern for the glory ol God, and love for the fouls of 

» men. If thefc are the principles of ftudy, they will keep 
you from millaking the way, and having taken early and 
deep root, they will bring forth fruit more abundantly in 
alter life. Liying by faith, is extremely proper for culti- 
vating thefe principles. Keeping the whole fyflem of re- 
vealed truth in view, will fiiew its moment; and particu- 
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larly what is revealed concerning the eternal condition of 
men, cannot fail to fill us with a concern for their wel- 
fare. # 

IV, Be diligent to acquire every neccffary qualifica- 
tion ; and yet ftudy fclf-denial in the ufe of them : this is 
one of the mod important, and at the fame time, one of 
the mod difficult attainments. It is comparatively c^fy 
to avoid vain glory, if at the fame time we indulge in floth 
and negligence. But to meditate upon thefe things, to 
give ourfelves wholly to them, for the glory of God and 
the good of fouls, without having it in view to ferve our- 
felves, this is real excellence, and here lies the greatefl 
difficulty. Form yourfelves to a true tafte and real know- 
ledge ; let your capacity want no improvement that ic 
may be more ufeful, but beware of liudying only to (hine. 

V. Laftly, guard againll the temptation that is moft in^ 
cident to your date and fituation, particularly, making the 
exercifes of piety and the ordinances of the gofpel mat- 
ter of fctence and criticifm, rather than the means of edi. 
fication. When lludents begin to learn how thint^s ought 
(o be done, they are apt at all times to be pafling their 
judgment of the manner, inftead of improving the matter 
of public inllruftion ; not that it is poffible to be wholly 
inattentive to this, but let it not carry you fo much away, 
as to hinder your teaching others as humble Chrinians, as 
well as difcourfing to them as able minifters. 



LECTURE II. 



LET us now confider learning as an important quali- 
fication of a minifter. On this fubjcft, after il^Ly* 
ing a few thinnts on its moment, 1 (hall endeavour to 
point out to you what branches of ftudy it will be your in- 
tercft to apply yourfclves to, with greatcft diligence. As to 
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the importance of learning, there being no reafon for U9 
in this age to expe£t immediate or fupematunil revela- 
tion, the acquiring a proper meafure of knowledge by 
fiudy and application, is abfolotely neceflary. No parts 
or capacity are fufficient without this ; nay, fuch is the 
wife order of Providence, that to improve a talent is to 
poifefs and fecure it — to negle£l it, is to lofe it. There 
is fcarce any thing that a man could once do ever fo well^ 
but if he lay afide the practice, he will lofe the faculty* It 
is lamentable to think what a poor and contemptible figure 
fome perfons make in advanced life, who had good ta- 
lents ftom nature, but fuffered them to ruft in floth, or td 
be blunted by fenfuality and felf indulgence. Learning 
is neceifary to keep the facred truths we are obliged to 
faandlcp from contempt. Great weaknefs and infufficiency 
cxpofe the miniflry to contempt, even amongii the mean- 
eft of the people; but it is efpecially a fiumbling block 
to thofe who are themfelves perfons of literature and tafte. 
It is extremely difficult for them to receive and relifli 
things delivered in a mean, flovenly manner. Suppofe« 
for example, one who is not fo much as fenfible ot the 
groffeft improprieties of ftile, fpeaking in the hearing of 
perfons of rank, or of real knowledge : and as even a 
good man is not always wholly free from vanity and affec- 
tation — fupix}fe too that the fpeaker fliould fwell his dif- 
courfe with high and pompous phrafes, or hard, and out 
of the way fcientific terms«^-only think how great would 
be the temptation, to fuch perfons as 1 have mentioned, 
not to negle£t what is good, from its being mixed with 
what they fo juftly defpife. Learning is alfo neceflary 
to repel the attacks of adverfaries. The gofpel has ne- 
ver been without enemies from without, and from with- 
in ; and as it is ufually by means of human learning that 
they make the attack, it is neceflary that fome fliould be 
ready to meet them, and able to unravel the fubtilty with 
which they lie in wait to receive. I have often thou^t 
that there was fomething very admirable in the choice ow 
Saviour made of his firft minifters, to affift us in adjufting 
our views upon this fubje£t. for the more immediate 
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tnatlifeftation of divine power, when the wife and great in 
the world were united againft his truths, he chofc twelve 
iHiterate fifliermen, which (hould teach us not to over-rate 
the wifdom of the wife ; and left in after ages we fhould 
be tempted to under-rate it, he chofc one apoflle, able 
and learned, and to him he gave the moft fignal fuccefs ; 
fo that he laboured more abundantly than them all, and 
was honoured ttt be the penman of a very confiderable 
part of the code of the New Teftament. 

But let me now proceed to confider what branches of 
ftudy it will be your intefeft to apply to with the greateft 
diligence ; and if I am able to do this with propriety, I 
am perfuaded you will find it of the moft fignal fervice. 
A traveller lofes time upon his journey by going out of the 
road, as well as by ftandtng fiUl ; and if his dire£tion is 
very wrong, the time is more than loft, for his diftance \i 
kicreafed, and his ftrength is exhaufted. On this fubjeft 
be pleafed to attend to the following remarks. There is 
no branch of literature without its ufe. If it were poffiblc 
for a minilier to be acquainted with every branch of fci- 
cnce, he would be more fit for public ufefulnefs. The un- 
derftanding which God hath given us, and every obje£t 
that he hath prefented to it, may be improved to his glo- 
ry. A truly good man does grow both in holinefs and 
ufefulnefs, by every new difcovery that is made to him ; 
therefore learning in general is to be efteemed, acquired, 
and improved ; and perhaps I may alfo fay, it were there- 
fore good if a minifter were a perfon of extenfive know- 
ledge. But our time and capacity are both limited, and 
we cannot do all that we could wifti. On the fubjedl of 
literature in general, obferve, that reading a few books 
well chofen, and digcfting them thoroughly, together with 
the frequent exercife of re{le£tion, will make a knowing 
and intelligent man : but to make what the world calls a 
learned man, or a great fcholar, requires a very general 
knowledge of authors, books and opinions of all kinds. A 
perfon of great difcemment may perhaps obferve a ftill 
nicer diftinftion, in the ufe of epithets in our own language. 
The phrafe *' a man of learning," according to its prefent 
acceptation in Europe, almoft always fuppofes and in* 
Vol. IV. C 
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eludes, tafte in the belles lettres. A great fcholar, or a , 
man of erudition, always carries in it the idea of much 
reading : the firft always fuppofcs genius, the other may 
confift with very moderate talents. A jpretty large circle 
of the fciences is taught in our fchools and colleges ; and 
tfiough many think it too extenfive, yet fomething of the 
principles of the whole may be underftood by a perfon of 
capacity and diligence : his knowledge may be true and 
juft, though not minute. A man may not be a mathe- 
matician or an aftronomer, and yet underftand fomething 
of the true fyftem of the univcrfc. He may underftand 
many fciences fo far as to comprehend the reafoning of 
thofe more deeply fkilled, who fpeak and write of them, 
and fo as to fpeak with politenefs and confiftency within 
his own line, in every thing he fays of them. But to 
excel in any particular branch of fcience, and to know 
every thing upon that branch that may be known, is the 
work of a life-time. Grammar, mathematics, aflronomy, 
oratory, hiftory, law, pbyfic, poetry, painting, Itatuary, 
architefture, mufic ; nay, the fubordinate divifions of 
Come of thefe fciences, fuch as, anatomy, botany, chy- 
miftry, are all of them fufficient to employ a life, to carry 
them to perfection. It is therefore plainly in itfelf impro- 
bable, that almoft any man can attain a high degree of 
perfection in all, or indeed in many of thefe branches of 
itudy . There is even fomething more to be obferved ; 
the perfon who addiCt^ himfelf to any one of thofe ftudies, 
fo as to be an adept, or really a complete mafter in it, 
cannot be a man of extenfive knowledge ; and it is biit 
feldom tliat he can be a man of a liberal or noble turn of 
mind, becaufe his time is confumed by the peculiarities, 
^nd his mind narrowed by attending to one particular 
art. He is likewife apt to elleem his favourite lludy fo 
much as to confine all excellence, and even all capacity, 
to it. A profound botanift, fmitten with the love of flow- 
ers and herbs, if he meets with a man that does not know 
one from another, and does not value a ranunculus or 
anemone more than a pile of common fpear-grafs, 
has a fovereign contempt of fuch an underilanding. 
Dejam Swift takes notice of a curious expreffion this way, 
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of a dancing-mafter , at whofe fchool the famous Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, had been in his youth ; when he was 
made fecretary of (late, he faid, he wondered what the 
Qi^ieen could fee in that man^ for he was one of the great- 
cil dunces he ever taught. 

Hence you may obferve, that all who are devoted to the 
particular ftudy of one fmall branch, are generally confi- 
dered as pedants ; and indeed commonly are fuch as are 
underftood by that exprciEon. Their thoughts have ta- 
ken fuch a couffe, and their ideas themfelves taken fuch 
a tindlure from their favourite ftudy, that they fee every 
thing through that medium, and are apt to introduce the 
expreffions belonging to it, upon every fubjefl and occa- 
fion. Mr. Addifon in one of his Spedlators obfervcs, that 
cveiy man whofe knowledge is confined to one particular 
fubjed is a pedant, as a mere foldier, a mere a£tor, a 
mere merchant, &c. but that the learned pedant, though 
. generally mod laughed at, is of all others the moft tolera- 
ble, becaufe he has generally fomething to communicate 
that is worth hearing. But I obferve, that the moft rea- 
fonable pedants, and the leaft to be blamed, are tbofe 
whofe whole hearts are fet upon what is their bufmefs for 
life. Therefore, though a fchoolmafter can fcarcely fpeak 
without citing Virgil or Horace, he is to b^ indulged ; 
and though he may not make the moft diftinguifhed figure 
in public or polite life, yet he is ufeful in his generation^ 
and fit for the difcharge of his truft — ^Therefore, a minifter 
that is a mere theologian, well acquainted with the fcrip- 
tures, though with few other books, or books upon other 
fubje£ts, and is mafter of the controverfies that belong t6 
divinity, properly fo called, is certainly much more to be 
pardoned, than one ever fo much ikilled in any other fci* 
ence without this. But what Ihall we fay of thofe, who 
miftake their duty fo very much, as to be chiefly diftin- 
guiftied for that which they have leaft to do with. I have 
known a phyfician, who was a much greater connoifleur 
in mufic than in medicine ; and a divine, much more fa. 
mous for accounts and calculation, than for preaching. 
It is therefore, in my opinion, not wy honor to a minif- 
ter to be very famous in any branch that is wholly uncoo^ 
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neflcd with theology ; not that knowledge of any thing, 
properly fpeaking, is cither a difadvantage or ground of 
reproach ; but for a man to Ihow a deep knowledge of 
fome particular fubjeft, plainly difcovers that he hath be- 
llowed more time and pains upon it, than he had to fpare 
from his neceflary duty. It is alfo ufual in all fuch cafes, 
that the favourite purfuit infufes fuch a quantity of phra- 
fes and allufions into his language, as render it lliff and 
improper, and fometimes ridiculous. 

Agreeably to tbefe remarks I obferve, that the affidant 
Iludies to theology, are chiefly the following : i. Lan- 
guages. 2. Moral Philofophy. 3. Hiftory, facredand 
profane. 4. Eloquence, including the belles lettres iludy 
in general* 

L Languages. Thefe indeed, ufed to be reckoned ef- 
fentially neceflary to learning in general, immediately af- 
ter the revival of learning in Europe : The Greek and 
Latin languages were fludied univerfally, and with great 
care. All authors who expefted their works fliould live 
any time, wrote in Latin ; but fince the cultivation of 
the languages of Europe, this has been gradually difcon- 
tinued, and except in fome few fcientific writings, have 
now wholly ceafed. However, as the remains of the an- 
cients are ftill the ftandard of taile, all literary perfons 
ihould make tbemielves acquainted with the languages. 
It is to be lamented that many fpend a great part of the 
time of their education in learning Latin and Greek, and 
yet few ever attain them to that perfedion, which alone 
can make the learning of a language of great moment, fo 
that they can read the authors with pleafure and profit, 
for the matter which they contain. This might be eafily 
attained l^ almoft any ftudent after his grammar fchool 
and other education; and reading over the claflics with 
fome of the bed critics upon them, would be a very im- 
proving fludy* v Books of hiftory and entertainment alfo, 
in Greek and Latin, would have a happy efFeA this way. 
The Hebriew language alfo, is very proper and ufeful for 
a divine, being the language in which a great part of the 
fcriptures were origmally written, and not difficult to ac- 
quire, bccaufc wc.havc but few writings in tliat language 
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zi sdl, and the language itfelf is not copious : to thefe I 
only add the iludy of the French language; it is both ule- 
fill and ornamental. There is hardly any fuch thing as a 
learned education in Britain, where the French language 
is omitted. It was the firft poliflied of all the modem 
languages of Flurope, having been at leaft fifty years be- 
fore the Flnglifli in this refpefl ; and though there are fomc 
branches of writing in which there are Englifli authors 
not inferior to any of the French that I am acquainted 
with ; yet in general, there is to be found a greater purity^ 
£mplicity and precifion, in the French authors, than in the 
Englifh. But what indeed chiefly difpofes me to recom-> 
mend the French language to divines is on account of the 
found, calviniilic, reformation divinity : there are many 
more able and elegant writers in that language, than in 
Englilh; there are alfo fome admirable pra£tical treatifes 
written by the popiih divines in French, as well as by the 
Janfenifls of the Roman catholic communion : Janfenifls 
and Molinifts in the church of Rome, are juft the fame as 
Califts and Arminians among proteflants. 

IL Moral Philofophy. The connexion of this with 
divinity will be eafily feen. It is a very pleafant' and 
improving Iludy in itfelf, or a good handmaid to the chrif^ 
tito morality ; and the contrpverfies upon that fubjeft, 
which are all modem, (land in immediate connexion with 
the deiftical controverfies, which it is neceflary for a di- 
vine to make himfelf mailer of. There are few of the an- 
cient writers of much value upon that fubje£t, excepting 
Plato among the Greeks, and Cicero among the Latins, 
efpecially the latter. The renuins of Socrates (to be col- 
lefted from the writers of his country, but chiefly from 
Xenophon,) the works of Epiftetus, Marcus Antoninus, 
and Seneca, contain many moral fentiments,. but little or 
nothing of the principles of morals. I think the moft beau- 
tiful moral writer of the ancients, is the author of the 
Tablature of Cebes. As to any thing contained in the an- 
cients, relative to the truth of Theology, it will be found al- 
moft univerfally collefted inCudworth's intelleflualfyllem. 

III. Hjftory, facred and profane. This is a ftudy, ea- 
fyi pkafant and pro^tablci and by a peculiar happinefs of 
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this age, faihionable. As a clergyman ihould be a man 
of liberal knowledgei and fit for the converfation and focK 
ety of men of rank and letters, it is neceiTary that he be 
weU acquainted with hifiory ; if he is not, he will be of- 
ten ready to betray his ignorance before perfons who 
ihould be much his inferiors in point of Audy : befides 
you fee a great part of the facred writings, both of the Old 
Tedament and the New, confifls of hiflory ; and few things 
are more neceifary to the juft and critical fludy of the 
fcriptures than an acquaintance with hifiory, with the 
original ilate and gradual progrefs of human fociety ; it 
adds greatly too, to a minifler's knowledge of the human 
heart; in that refpect it may be faid to be the way to 
that knowledge of the world which may be obtained at 
lead expence and with perfedt fafety. 

IV. Laftly, Eloquence ; that is to fay, compofition and 
criticifm, including the whole of what is commonly called 
the belles lettres ftudy. Nothing is more plain than the 
neceffity of this fcience : public fpeaktng is to be the chief, 
or one of the chief parts, of a minifter's bufinefs for life. 
I fhall not enlarge on this, having occafion to fpeak on it 
at great length in another department, which you have 
had, or may have, an opportunity to hear. I fhould have 
made more mention of books, but as I have written, at the 
particular defire of fome of the laft year's fcholars, a lift of 
the principal and moft valuable writers in every branch 
of fcience, it will be more complete, for any that defire it, 
to have copies of that lift. 
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THE fubjeft on which we are now to enter, is the tnith 
of the Chriftian religion. 1 am fenfible that every 
good man has a convi£lion of the truth of the gofpel from 
its power and efiicacy upon his own heart, diftindt from, 
and fuperior to, all fpeculative reafcming. That deep and 
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heart-felt fenfe of the corruption and weakriefs of our na« 
ture, and of the power of indwelling fm, which isinfepa- 
rable from the reality of religion, and the perception of 
the admirable fitnefs of redemption by the crofs to abafe 
the pride of man, and to exalt the grace of God ; to give 
confolation to th^ fmner, while it changes the heart ; is 
highly fatisfying to a confiderate, if at the fame time, a 
ferious perfon ; fo that for his own lake, he would pay 
but little regard to all the fooliih cavils of men of corrupt 
minds : nay, there is fomething more ; the whole fyftem 
of the gdfpel, as depending upon, and having confiant re- 
ference to the crofs, is fb contrary to the tafle of a carnal 
mind, and fo far from carrying in it any of the marks of 
human wifdom that it is impofCble to fuppofe it a cun- 
ningly devifcd fable, and therefore wemay cordially em- 
brace and rely upon it, as the power of God into falva«> 
tion. One thing more I would fay, by way of introduce 
tion ; that the cuftom of fome miniflers, of conftantly en- 
tertaining their hearers with a refutation of infidel objec* 
tions upon every fubjedt, is not much to be commended. 
This feems to proceed upon a fuppofttion, that a great 
part of their audience is inclined to infidelity. There are 
times and places when that is proper I admit; but there are 
many others in which it is either quite unneceffary, or 
even hurtful, as tending to bring people acquainted with 
what would perhaps never otherwife have fallen in their 
way. It is however certain, that fince in modern times 
efpecially, this controverfy has been greatly agitated, and 
indeed of late almoft all other controverfies have been drop- 
ped on account of it, or loft in it ; a ftudent of divinity 
fliould be well informed upon it. 1 will therefore endea- 
vour to ftate it to you with as much diftindtnefs as I am 
able, and as much brevity as its nature will admit. The 
fubje£l niuft be taken up a little differently, as we fuppdfe 
we have to do with different adverfaries — atheills and the- 
ifts. 

The controverfy with the firft, perhaps' it is unneceffary 
to treat with much length, becaufe it is not difficult, and 
becaufe there are but few that plead the caufe of infidelity 
upon this footing, yet fome of the lateft infidel writers, 
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particularly David Hume, has raifed fuch objeflions, ail 
fccm chie^ to point this way. The boundlds fceptidfm 
he has endeavoured to introduce, would weaken the be-^ 
lief we have in the Deity, as much as in the gofpel ; and 
indeed, as he feldom attacks particulars, (except in tb6 
cafe of miracles) his enmity feems to be againft religion 
in general, and not againft the gofpel : the fame thing may 
Jje faid of Voltaire, Helvetius, and other foreigners t 
though Voltaire deals very much in particular cavils, and 
©f the moft filly kind. 

In the deiftical controverfy, what commonly leads the 
way, is the neccffity of revelation in general. This is to 
be proved from the ftate^ of the heathen world, before the 
coming of Chrift. The chief circumftances to be taken 
notice of, are, I. Their grofs ignorance. % Their abfurd 
notions of God, as of human fliape, with many paflTions^ 
and the worft of vices. 3. Their impious and Ihocking 
rites, particularly human facrifices. '4. Their polytheifm, 
and multiplicity of gods. 5. Their great immorality* 
It is to be particularly obferved, that thefc things were 
not confined to the barbarous nations, but if there was 
any difference, it was rather more eminently the cafe with 
thofe who were thought the moft improved and civilized, 
the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. The firft infidel 
writers in Europe, were chiefly employed in fliewing the 
fufficiency of reafon as a guide to man in his condiift, of 
whom Lord Herbert, of Cherburg, was one of the moft 
early, and one of the moft eminent. Their way of argu- 
ing is very fallacious ; for they avail themfelves of that ve- 
ry improvement of reafon, which they owe to revelation, 
in order to (hew revelation to be unneceffary. The fub- 
lime and noble conceptions of God, as the father of fpi- 
rib, which after they are difcovered, can eafily be fhewn 
to be rational, are boafted of as the productions of unbi« 
afled reafon ; but the fair way of deciding the queftion is 
to apply to thofe nations that wanted revelation, that is^o. 
fay, the Jewifti and Chriftian revelation, and there we 
fliall fee what reafon, in the courfe of many ages, was able* 
X6 do in faft. There is likewife more here than is com- 
iQonly attended to; for there is the greateft probability 
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that the fmall meafure of trutli which was mised with tlie 
heathen fables, was not the difcovcry of reafon, bnt hand- 
ed down by traditioos. It is well known that the Ejryptian 
theology, and their literature, whatever it was, was kept a 
fecret, and was handed down from one to another by their 
prieils, and it is as certain that the earlieil Grecian philo- 
fophers never expelled that they could, nor pretended that 
they had, difcovered any of their opinions by reafon, but 
they travelled to £g>'pt4 and the Eallern countries, and 
brought it home, as information which they had received 
from the fages of thofe countries. This was the cafe of 
Thales in particular, and after him of Pythagoras. Seve* 
ral ingenious writers have endeavoured to fhew that the 
heathen mythology contains, in many refpe6ts, a partial 
and adulterated view of the fcripture hiftory : fee on this 
fubje£t, Abbe Banier's mythology of the ancients, with 
regard to the Greeks and Romans, and Abbe Piuche*s 
hillory of the heavens, with regard to the Egyptians. 

But with regard to the neceflity of revelation in generalt 
what feems particularly decifive is, that by a fair examina- 
tion of the matter, and the univerfal confent of all na« 
tions, men in a ftate of nature are chargeable with guilt. 
Whatever may be faid either of original fm, or inherent 
pollution, it cannot be denied that there is much moral 
evil in the world. So true is this, that the hiftory of the 
world is little elfe than the hiftory of human guilt. Tliey 
that would evade this, by laying men are only imperfed^ 
do not obferve that they are guilty of fuch crimes as are 
ftrongly condemned by their own reafon iind confcience. 
Now, whether there is any forgivenefs of fin and place 
for repentance ; and if at all, upon what terms, can ne- 
ver be determined but by an exprefs revelation. This is 
implied in the nature of guilt. Guilt is a liablenefs to jaft 
puniQiment : now, whether God will remit a punilh- 
ment which he may infli£l with juftice, muft reft ulti- 
mately with himi'elf, and no reafoning can decide upon 
it. Try it who will, every argument brought in favour of 
the remiffion, will militate againft the juftice of the punifh- 
ment. This appears from the very language of perfons 
difpofed to fuch fcniiments, for they cannot help faying. 

Vol. IV. D 
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and indeed they have nothing elfe to fay, but that it is 
probable, for it would be bard to fuppofe that every tranf* 
greilion fliould be punifhed with divine vengeance : but 
pray let us confider this way of fpeaking ; where is the 
hardihip ? Is juAice hard ? On the contrary, it is glori« 
ous and amiable. I confefs it is difficult for us finful crea- ^ 
tures to confefs, and ilill more difficult from the heart to 
believe, that every fin deferves God's wrath and curfe, 
both in this life and that which is to come ; it is however 
the neceffary confequence, not of one, but of the whole 
fyftem of fcripture truths. There you have in every pagef 
the higheft encomiums upon the mercy andcompaffion of 
God* Thefe are all without meaning, and contrary to 
truth, if it would have been the leaft impeachment of the 
righteoufnefs of God to have fufiered the penalty to take 
place. Pardon, if the word is underftood, muil be free* 
Benignity and goodnefs to the innocent, is a part of the 
character of the Deity in natural religion : but mercy to 
the guilty, belongs wholly to revelation. Accordingly, 
it is upon this point, that all the heathen religions have 
turned. Expiation leems to have been the great puri^ofe 
of all religion, whether true or falfe. '^ Wherewith ihall 
I come betbre the Lord V &c. The neceffity of reveU^ 
tion was acknowledged by many of the heathens in their 
writings. Of theie, the faying of Socrates' to Alcibiadea 
was a remarkable example, that it was reafonable to ex* 
ped God would fend one into the world to deliver men 
from ignorance and error, and bring them to the know^ 
Aedge of himfelfi 
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LECTURE IV. 

On the Truib of the Cbrisuan Religion. 

T TAVING endeavoured to eftablifh the truth of rere- 
J^ \^ lation in general, we come to the truth of tht 
Chrillian religion in particular. The proofs of this are 
k many, and laid down fo differently, according as ths 
adverfaries of the truth have fliifted their ground, that it 
S8 impoflible to enumerate them, and indeed not eafy to 
clafs them. There is one introdudory way of reafoning^ 
which may be called comparative— 4o reflect on the infi- 
nite difference between the Chrillian, and all other pre- 
tended revelations. If the neceffity of revelation has been 
properly and fully eftabliihed, then comparifons between 
the feveral pretences to it feem to be juft, and even con^ 
elufive. Now I think it does not admit of hefitation, that 
with refpeft to purity, confiftency, fublimity, dignity, and 
every excellence which a mantfellation of the true God 
muft be fuppofed to have, the Chriftian religion is fuperi- 
or to every other. The heathen fuperfiitions have not 
now fo much as an advocate. Infidels do not now plead for 
Jupiter, Juno, Mars, and Apollo, but for the fufficiency of 
human reafon : and indeed, an age or two after the puUi'* 
cation of the gofpel, that whole corrupt fyflem which had 
been fupported fo long by ignorance and credulity, fell to 
the ground. 

Faffing from this detached and preliminary confide- 
ration, the proofs of the Chriftian religion are very com- 
monly divided into evidence internal znd external. By 
the firft of thefe we are to underftand the excellency of the 
dodrine, as agreeable to the di£tates of reafon and con- 
fcience, and having a tendency to produce the happieft 
effeds. Under this head alfo comes the chara£ler of the 
founder of the Chriftian faith, and every thing conne£led 
with this or the former particular. By the extenuJ evi- 
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dence, we are to undcrlland the miracles wrought in at* 
tcftacion of the truth of the do6trine ; the nature and fub- 
jedl of the lie miracles, the credibility of the witnefles, and 
ever\' thin|; neceffary to fupport this teftimony. It is 
difficult however, to colle£t the evidence under thofe heads, 
without often intermixing the one with the other. I have 
therefore thought the evidences of the truth of the Chrif. 
tian religion, mi^ht be as well divided in a different way. 
Firft, into two heads under the following titles ; i. Col- 
lateral, an^l 2. Dire£t and pofitive proof. And again to 
divide the collateral into two parts, and take the one of 
tbenirbefore, and the other after the dire6l ovidence, under, 
the titles oi presumpiive and amse^fumtial. 

I. Let us coniCder the prefumptive evidences of the 
truth of the Chriftian religion, or thofe circumftances that 
recommend it to our efteem and love, and are of the na« 
ture of ftrong probabilities in its favour. Thefe we may ,7 
for order fake, divide into fuch as relate, 1. To the doc- 
trine taught. 2. The perfon who is the author and fubjeft 
ef it. 3. The circumftances attending its publication, 
and other probabilities. t 

I. The do£trine taught When this is confidered inr 
the way of an argument for its a£lual truth, it refts upon 
this principle, that every do£lrine that comes from God 
xnufc be excellent ; that therefore, if the doftrine did not 
appear of itfeU to be excellent, it would be reje6\ed with-.- 
out further examination, becaitfe not worthy of God ; and 
on the contrary, that if it appears excellent, amiable, vXtn 
ful, it is fome prefumption that the claim of a divine ori- 
ginal, is juft. It is a juft refleflion on Chrift's do£trino, 
never man fpake like this man, as well as the following, 
110 man can do the miracles that thou doft, except God 
be with him. Under this great head of excellence, or a 
doflrine worthy of God, may be confidered feparately— r 
x. Its Sublimity. 2. Purity. 3. Efficacy. 4Plainnefs. 
^. Confiftency. 

I. Sublimity. The doflrines contained in fcripturo 
concerning God, his works, and creatures, and his rela« 
tion to tbem, is what muft neceifarily have the approbation 
of unprejudiced rciUbn, and indeed v$ the moft noble duit 
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can be conceived. His fi^iritual nature infinitely remov-' 
ed rrom ina£tive matter, incapable of groflhefs, and of 
fenfoial indulgence. The unity of God, fo contrary to 
the prevailing fentiments under heathenifh darknefs, yet 
how manifeflly rational. Strange, indeed, that the whole 
world fhould have been in a miflake on this fubje£l, and 
the Jews, a defptfed nation, in an obfcure comer of Pa- 
lefline, fhould alone have difcovered and embraced iK 
The immenfity of God fining heaven and earth with his 
prefenee. His omnipotence in creating all things by his 
word. His holinefs, juftice, goodnefs and truth : to thefe 
we may add the conftant influence of his providence, as 
the Lord of nature, the witnefsand the judge of all. Ve- 
ry beautifully the prophet fays, ** can any of the vanitiev 
rftbe Gentiles caufe rain ;" fo the apoftle Paul, ** never- 
thelefs he left not himfelf without a witnefs," &c. The 
moral government of God, as taught in fcripture, is ex- 
ceedingly rational and fatisfying, reprefenting his great 
patience and long-fuiFering, to be followed by a time of 
holy and righteous retribution. The mixture of good and 
evil that is plainly to be obferved, is by this means clearly 
explained, and fully accounted for. On the fublimity of 
the fcripture dodrincs, fome are fond of dwelling upon the 
majefty of God, and the fublimity of the fcriptures in 
lentiment and language, as well as matter. Upon this 
part of the fubjeQ, things have beenfaid, and the contro- 
veriy taken up, on different footings. We have one ad- 
verfaiy to religion. Lord Shaftfbury, who has been at 
much pains to vilify the fcriptures on the fubje£l of (lile 
and compofition, and to pretend, that if it were the 
work of infpired writers, it would be evidently, in its 
manner, fuperior to every human produftion. In an. 
fwer to this pretence, there was a book written. Black, 
wall's Sacred Claffics, comparing the fcriptures witli the 
ancient writers, and (hewing that there is not any ble- 
mifh in writing to be found in the fcriptures, but may be 
juftified by fimilar expreffions in the mod approved clafT. 
ics, and that there is no beauty in the claflic authors, in 
which they are not outdone by the facred penmen. This 
bo§k I think is well worth reading by every fcholar or dU 
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vine. Dr. Waiinirton has been pleafed to condemn this 
way of juftifying the fcriptares, and even to affirm, that 
tafte is a thins fo local and variable, tnat it was a thing 
impoffible to have any book defifrned for all mankind, to 
anfvver fucb an idea as Lord Shaftfbury feems to have for. 
rned ; nay, he feems to deny that there is any fuch thing 
an nature ^s a permanent flandard of tafte and propriety in 
writing; but that there is one manner for the Oriental, 
and another for the Weftern writers* and that fuch have 
their excellencies, and no comparifon can take place be- 
tween them. I would not choofe to join wholly with eU 
iher of thefe. It s I think plain, that it was not the de<* 
fign of the fcriptures to be a ftandard for eloquence, nor 
does it appear any way conne£ted with the end of reveal* 
ing divine truth ; on the contrary, it feems to be the pur<i 
pofe of God, to bring us firom glorying in human excel- 
lence. On the other hand, as I am perfuaded there is 
a permanent ftandard of propriety and tafte, fo I am fiilly 
convinced there are many examples of fublimity and ma* 
jefty in the fcriptures, fuperior to any uninfpired writings 
whatfoever. 

2. The next thing to be obferved of the do£trine, is its 
purity ; that is to fay, having an evident tendency to pnK 
mote hoUnefs in all who believe and embrace it. That 
this istlie defign and tendency of the Chriftian do£lrine, 
is very plain. It is its cxprefs purpofe, to fet fm and im- 
morality in the moft o<lious light, and not barely to re- 
commend, but to (hew the abfolute neceffity of holineff* 
in all manner of converfation. It is pretended by fome in- 
fidel writers, that gravity and apparent fan£tity, is the eC 
fence of impoftors, and tliat all impoftors do deliver a fyf- 
tem of good morals. But there is not only one excellence 
in the Chriftian morals, but a manifeft fuperiority in 
them, to tbofe which are derived from any other fource, 
and that in three refpedls : i. That they are free from 
mixture, not only many things good, but nothing of a 
contrary kind. 2. That there are precepts in the Chrif- 
tian morality, and thofe of the moft excellent kind, very 
little,* if any thing refemUtng which, is to be found in un- 
infpired moralifts. The love of God-^humility of mind 
•—the forgivencfs of injuries«-and the love pf our enemies. 
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The love of God may be inferred confequentially, from 
many of the heathen writers ; but it is no where vflatcd 
with that proprief y and fullnefs as the firft obligation on 
Che creature, as it is in the facred fcriptures. Humility 
oE mind, as reprefented in the gofpel, is wholly peculiar to 
it/ It is obferved by fome, that there is no word, neither 
in the Greek nor Latin languages, to fignify it. Humilu 
tas in Latin, from whence the Englifh is derived, has a 
different meaning, and fignifies low and bafe. Marmtetu^ 
do animi m Latin, and Fraotees in Greek, are the nearell 
to it, but are far from being that ; even the foi^ivenefs 
of injuries and the love of our enemies, are rather contra- 
ry to the heathen virtue ; and modem infidels have ez« 
pre&ly pretended that the Ghrifttan religion, by its pre- 
cepta of humility and meeknefs and pafllve fubmiflion to 
injury, has banilhed that heroifm and magnanimity which 
gives fuch an air of dignity to the hiftbries of Greece and 
Rome. The third particular, in which the Chriftian mo- 
rals exceed all others, is the excellence of the principle 
from which they ought to flow. The law of God is not 
€ontra£iedinto governing the outward condu£t, but reach- 
es to the very heart, and requires further that our obedience 
fliould flow, not principally from a regard to our own hap- 
pinefs, far lefs to our own honour, but firom a principle of 
AibjeAion in the creature to the Creator, and a fingle eye 
to the glory of God. 

IIL The excellence of the fcripture do£trine appears 
iirom its efficaiy. By this I mean the power it hath over 
die mind, and its adual influence in producing that ho- 
linefs it recommends; there are feveral things that de- 
ierve confideration on the efficacy of the fcripture doc- 
trine. I. It contains the greateft and moii powerful 
motives to duty, and the fitteil to work on our hopes and 
fears. Thefe, I confefs, are much the fame in general that 
always have been propofed as inducements to a moral 
condoft, yet they are opened with a fullnefs and force in 
the fcripture Xio where elfeto be found. Eternity there 
makes a very awful appearance. Particularly with refpedt 
to the gofpeland the NewTeflament difcoveries, we are 
told that life and immortality are brought to light by them. 
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2. It carries the greateft authority with it ; the principfed 
of duty are more clearly and fully enforced by the proper 
authority, than any where elfe ; the right of God, from 
creation, to the obedience and fubmiflion of his creatures, 
his additional title from continual beneficence, to which 
ought to be added, by Chriflians, the right acquired by 
redemption ; to all which is further to be added, the di- 
vine nature ilfelf, as our pattern. 3. The ciTc^ual affift- 
ance, provided in the fcripture dodlrine, to deliver us 
from the bondage of corruption and bring us to the glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God ; this is of more confe- 
quence than is commonly apprehended ; defpair of fuccefs 
breaks the powers of the mind, and takes away at once the 
will to attempt and the power to perform, whereas effec- 
tual aid has juft the oppofite effed. The doQrine of the 
Holy Spirit, taking it fingly in this view, is moil happily 
calculated to animate men to diligence, and infpire them 
with courage and refolution, and feems generally to fiiew 
the efficacy of the Chriflian doftrine. 

IV. Another excellence of the Chriflian doftrine 13 
plainnefs ; it is level to all capacities, well fitted for all 
ranks, rich and poor, wife and unwife. It is given as one 
of the marks of the Mefliah^s coming, and is one of the 
glories of the gofpel, that it is preached to the poor. Reli. 
gion was plainly defigned for all mankind, their intereil in 
it is the fame ; therefore it mull be plain and fimple ; 
whatever is otherwife, whatever fyftem is built upon ab- 
Ilrafl reafoning, and is evidently above the comprehenfion 
of the vulgar, is, for that very reafon, unfit for their fervice, 
and carries a mark of falfehood upon itfelf. There is even 
fomething more in the fimplicity ofthe gofpel, than bare- 
ly the plainnefs of its truths and duties. It is from fird 
to laft founded upon fa£ls dill plainer. A great part ofthe 
infpired writings is hiftory ; the Old Teflament is found- 
ed upon the fall of man, and is filled up with the hiilo* 
ry of Providence, or God's conduct to his chofen people ; 
and the New Teflament contains the birth, life, and 
death, the refurreflion and afcenfion of Chrill. So mate- 
rial a part of the doftrine do thefe things comprife, that 
the chara£ter of the apolUes is jult that of being witnclTcs 
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of Chrift's rerurredtion. 5. The laft excellence to be 
taken notice of in the Chriflian dodtrine, is its confiftency. 
This confidency may be viewed to advantage in two di& 
fisrent lights; firft, its confiflency with itfelf. It is re-^ 
markable that the Chriftian revelation is not a iingle fyf* 
tern that was, or might be foppofed to be, the occafional 
produftion ^ one man. It extends from the creation^ 
downwards^ to the prefent moment, or rather, taking ia 
the prophecies, to the laft day and confummation of all 
things. It confids of feveral different revelations, and par-*- 
ticularly, two grand different difpenfations of providence 
and grace. * The one of thefe is perfedly confiilent with, 
and fuited to the other. It is not eafy to fuppofe an im« 
poftor either willing to perform, or able to execute, any 
thing of that kind. But when we cenfider the creadon, 
and the &ll of the Old Teftament difpenfation, and the 
prophets of the difierent and diftant ages, confpiring to for- 
ward one great defign, and the appearance of the long pro- 
mifed Saviour, at the fbUnefs of time, b exa£tly corre- 
(jponding to it, it takes away the poffibility of a concert, and 
tiierefore the fufpicions of an impoftor. It is alfo con- 
fiilent with the a£tual (late of the world, in which we find 
two things very remarkable* i. A great depravity, and 
wickednefs. Men may fpeak and write what they pleafe, 
upon the beauty, excellence, and dignity of human na- 
ture, taking their ideas from the di£tates of confcience, as 
to what we ought to be. But it is beyond all controvcr- 
fy, that if we take mankind from the faithful records of hi£> 
tory, and examine what they have been, we fhaU have no 
great reafon to admire the beauty of the pidlure. What 
is the fame of the greateft heroes of antiquity ? Is it not 
that either of conquerors or law-givers i Conquerors 
give clear teftimony to the wickednels of man, by filling 
the earth with blood, and (hewing us what havock has 
been made in all ages^ of man by man. And what is it 
tlut law-givers have done, but dillinguiihed tbemfelves by 
the beft means of repelling violence and reftraining the 
ungouemed lufts and appetites of men. Now the Chrid- 
tian religion is thp.only one that.gives a clear and confif- 
tent account of human depravity, and tracea it to its veiv 
VoL.IV. K * 
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original fource. This confiflency of the doftriiies of re. 
ligton with the afluai (late of the worlds and prefent con- 
dition of the nature of man, is very convincing in tbo 
way of collateral or prefumptive proof. The other par- 
ticular remarkable in the (late of the world, is, the univer- 
Ikl prevalence of the offering of facrifices, a thing found 
among all nations, and which continued till the coming 
of Chrift. Thefe facrifices were a confeffion of guilt, for 
they were always confidered as an expiation* But befidea 
this, it does not appear how they could have occurred, 
even in that view, unlefs they had been at firft a matter 
of revelation, and handed down to mankind by tradition^ 
and carried with them in their difperfion over the whole 
world. It does not appear how any body could have ima« 
gined, that taking away the life of a bead (hould be any 
atonement lor the fin of a man ; much lefs does it appear 
how every body fliould have agreed in imagining that 
ftme thing. But if you take it in conjun3;ion with the 
truths of the gofpel, its agreement appears manifeft, and 
its univerfal prevalence is eafily accounted for. Thefe fa- 
crifices were inftituted and ordained of God, as typical of 
the great propitiatory facrifice to be offered in the fullneii 
<if time, by Cbrift upon the crofs. 



LECTURE V. 



WE proceed iiow to the fecond branch of this 
head, to confider the prefumptive proof of 
fte truth of the Chrillian religion, arifing from the perjbn 
who is the founder of it. He is indeed not only the founder 
tff it, but the fubjed: of it: for the whole may be faid to 
Mate to' his perfon and undertaking. For order fake, let 
98 here cbiiftder feparately, z. His chara^ler. 2. His 
fitUafi&n and hopes. 3. The fpirit of his religion, 4- Th^ 
itteafores he-tec^ to procROte it^. 
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L His charaQer. — ^This as painted in the gofpels, in 
tiieir fimple, una£feAed, and therefore probably genuine 
narratives^ is truly admirable-^the moll meek and gen- 
tle, the mod tender-hearted, the mod truly benevolent, 
and aAive without oftentation, and the whole crowned 
and illuftrated by fortittide and patience, and the moft un- 
conditional fubjedlion to divine Providence. It is unne- 
ceflary to go through, at length the various excellencies 
that adorned the man Chrift Jefus. Thofewhoare acquaint- 
ed with the gofpel hiftory, will fee the beauty and proprie^ 
ty of the apoftle John's exprefllon, ift chapter of his gofpel, 
and 14th verfe, *' And the Word was made flcfh, and 
** dwelt among us.*' It is not improper to adduce here, the 
evangeltlls' authorities becaufe they were his difciples and 
may be fuppofed interefted parties. For they are the on- 
ly witneffes from whom we can expe£t a teilimony upon 
this fubjed ; and coniidering them as employed in giving 
a full account of his cbara£ier and life, however they might 
be fuppofed to difguife or add, they could not wholly con** 
ceal a charafier fundamentaUy wrong : and as there are 
more of them than one, it would have been impoiCble 
for them to have avoided inconfiftencies and dafiiing, if 
they had not kept to the truth in point of fa£t, at leaft, if 
not of charader ; and indeed their whole hiftories are fa£l8 
without any laboured encomiums, which carry the moft 
internal marks of iincerity of any hiftories extant among 
men. 

There feems not only no defign to embellifli their maf- 
ter's charadler, but none to conceal the defeds of their 
own. It is from the partisans of Mahomet only, and 
what they have recited of his hiftory, including bis own 
writings, tl)at we learn his avarice, pride, and lufi. ' Add 
to this, that indifferent writers among the heathens have 
fpoken to the praife of Jefus. I am fenfible however, and 
tiiink it beft to inform yoil, that feveral of the writings 
taken notice of by fome of the ancient fathers, are pro- 
bably fpurious, as the letters from Agbarus King of £de& 
DicoChrift, and the letter in anfwer to it from Chrift t9 
htm. Eufebius tells the ftory of Agbafltvh^ving heard of 
Chrill's fame, and fending to him to come ai&Kure him* 
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Eufebtus in this cafe feems really to have given credit to 
it, on the memorials prefented to him by the church df 
EdeiTa— r-But the language given to Agbarus is too like that 
of a Chriftian, and the anfwer of Jefus Chrift is mifquo- 
ting, as well as mifinterpreting fcripture. See Dupin's £c- 
clefiaflical Hiftory. The letters faid to be from the Vir- 
gin Mary, are evident forgeries of a late date. The let- 
ter faid to be from Pilate to Tiberius, is not fo univerfal- 
ly acknowledged to be falfe. Bifhop Pearfon has largely 
atld learnedly defended it, and it is very poffible there 
might be fome account fent from Pilate to Rome at the 
time of Chrift's crucifixion, even though the letter now to 
be feen fhould not be genuine. There is alfo a paiFagft 
of Jofephus, and in alltibe manufcripts of that author, vo;. 
ry favorable to the chara£ter of Chrift. However without 
going further into thefe, theveryfilence of Jofephus, who 
is known to have been an enemy to the Chriftian faitfi, is 
an evidence that he had nothing to obje£t againft the cha- 
rad:er of Chrift, as he certainly would have done it wil- 
lingly, and in the hiftory of the Jews had fo fair an oppor- 
tunity.-^The charader then of Chrift was not only blame- 
lefs, but amiable. This is certainly a confiderable pre« 
fumption in his favor. His credentials deferve to be con- 
fidered with care, and his pretentions to be weighed with 
impartiality ; nor ought it to be forgotten here, that his 
own fincerity was proven in the moft unqueftionable man^ 
nen He fealed his teflimony with his blood. That he 
was tried, condemned, and crucified for hir pretentions, 
is abfolutely certain. This is one of the mofl important 
fa£ls in the hiftory of the gofpel, and it does not adroit of 
any doubt, for his enemies reproach him with it, and his 
friends affirm and glory in it. We may depend upon it 
therefore that he wag fincere. He would never forfeit all 
that could be dear on earth, and fuffer an ignominious 
death, for what he knew to be hlk. 

IL Letus next confider his fituation and hopes. In any 
great and hazardous undertakingi efpecially in an impof- 
tor, there muft be fome poffible or probable way of ac.» 
counting for the motives of the deceiver. In this cafe 
there ia z^tbing rbdX QW lead us to fuppofe, or that caa 
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Well admit the fiippolition, of his contriving t cuniungljr 
devifed fable. He was of that rank in life which coold 
not readily infpire that refolution; he was of that fort of 
edocationthat could not fit him for carrying it into prac- 
tice, or give the leaft probable hopes of fuccefs, if be 
ihould attempt it. When his enemiesyas they all did at 
firft, called him the carpenter and the carpenter's fon, they 
did not obferve the force of that, when impartially confi- 
dered. One of no higher capacity and inftrudion; could 
neither be fuppofed fit to conceive or execute fo noUe a 
defign. G>uld he, fuppofing him a mere man, in that 
sphere of life, have the leaft expectation of prevailing over 
the power and wifdom of the world combined againft him ? 
Whoever weighs this with impartiality, will find it very 
fatisfying and convincing to the mind. 

III. It receives, however, great additional force from the 
next particular, viz. the fpirit of his religion, and that 
fcheroe of do£trine and fyftem of duty, which he promol- 
gated and fupported. It was direAIy oppefed (in the firft 
place) to the prejudices of the Jews* Gould we even fup- 
pofe, which is otherwifefo difficult, that all the preparatory 
difpenfations, and the whole concordant fucceffion of Jew* 
ifli Prophets, and the general perfuafion of the Jews and 
the Eailem part of the world, (teftified by the Heathen 
Hiftorians) that a great prince was to come from that 
country and lay the foundation of a lafting dominiodt 
happened by chance.— Could we next fuppofe, that a 
cunning impoftor, finding things in this fituation, was 
willing to take the advantage of it, and pafs himfelf upon 
the world for the expefted prince, he would no doubt have 
formed his plan upon the views which the Jews had; and 
muft have founded bis hope of fuccefs entirely upon this 
circumfiance. They expe£ted a temporal prince, and 
he came an humble teacher, and fuffering Saviour. By 
this means he had not only the difpofition of the corrupt, 
but the prejudices of the beft part of his countrymen, to 
oppofe. What a ftrange fcheme of human contrivance ! 
he had no reafon to think he could convince men, and 
he taught that it was unlawful to force them ! This rea- 
foning is fupported by experience* In fa£t| during the 
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period from Chrifl^s death to the defiruAion of Jerufaleni» 
there were many impoftors who made their appearancei 
md they ^vtry one took the meafures I have defcrtbed 
above. The Jews expe£led a mighty Conqueror, and 
they always appeared at the head ojf a band of fighting 
men. Every ii^poftor would a£l the fame part in a fimi- 
lar cafe. — ^Again, as his plan was oppofcd to the prejudices 
of the Jews, fo indeed it was oppofed tp the prejudices of 
buman nature. The crofs of Chrift was fooliflinefs to the 
Greeks, as well as a ftumbling-block to the Jews. The 
humility and felfdenial of the gofpel and the precepts of 
paffive fubmiffion, as weU as the diftinQ: account our Sa- 
viour gives to his difciples of the oppofition and fuffering 
they muft expedi, had nothing in them alluring to the 
world in general, and did not feem at all calculated to 
draw away difciples after him. When I fay this, I am 
very fenfible that moral precepts, in ibme degree; muft 
fiindify even an impofture itfelf. If any man were to 
pretend a divine mifilon, and teach grofs immorality, h^ 
would be defpifed and difbelieved, even by immoral men. 
But a contrived religion, that the contriver wifhes to 
proceed, muft be accommodated to huftian talle. — Where- 
as, like the religion of Chrift, true religion has been, is, 
and always will be,'contrary to the fpirit of the world. — I 
ihall juft add that the founder of the Cbriftian faith did 
not contrive his religion, fuppofing it ever fo fuccefsful^ 
in fuch a way as to bring honor or profit to himfelf, or 
thofe who ihould be afterwards concerned in the admini* 
flration of it. Inftead of preaching up form and cere- 
mony, ftately temples, and coftly facrifices, he preached 
them down, and ftiewed that they were vain, when 
confidered in themfelves, and only valuable as types and 
fliadows ; fo that they were to ceafe after his appearance* 
Inftead of exalting his priefts and minifters, he makes 
them icrvants of all : This refleflion upon pure religion 
and undefiled, as delivered by our Saviour himfelf, will 
appear to have great force, if you confider, that it is from 
this very quarter that all the corruptions of Chriftianily 
in the following ages took their rife ; they proceeded from 
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diat love of pomp add power, and the influence of tint 
worldly fpirit which he took fo much pains to reftrain. 

IV. Let us coniidef what meafures he fell upon to 
procure a fiivounible reception to his dodlrine. He call- 
ed and employed twelve poor illiterate filhermen, noway 
qualified for fuch an undertaking. 

' On this part of the fubjed it has been often (hewn with 
great force of reafon, that if the gofpel were a fable, thm 
addles who bore fo great a part in its firft publication, 
ifioft have been iriipodors or enthufiafls, deceivers, or de- 
ceived ; both thefe points have been labored by feveral 
eminent writers, and it has been (hewn that they coukl 
not be either the one or the other. Not deceivers, becaofe 
they had not the leaft temptation to it. There was not 
only nothing to gain by it, but they were obliged to ftt& 
fer the lofs of all things for their adherence to the Savtouf. 
Poverty they muft and did fu^r, during his life-time ; 
and though, during a great part of his perfonal minidiy, 
they had the favour of the people, yet about the time, and 
ever after his crucifixion, when the apoftles came to ap» 
pear upon the fcene, continual reproach and univer&l 
(com was their portion ; the truth is, they feem to have 
been forced into the fervice, for a mixture of fear and un« 
belief made them all forfake him and fly, when he came 
to his laft conflid. Neither could they be enthufiaflst 
and themfelves under the power of delufion, for many rea- 
ions. Their mailer was well known to them, living with 
them in a ftate of the moft intimate familiarity. It was 
not to a Angle ra£t that tliey bore teflimony, but to a whole 
chaca£ter and life. His miracles alfo were all plain and 
public, and of fuch a nature as that the deceit muft 
have been eafily perceived. But there is another circum* 
ftance more powerful than any other, he profeflfed to en* 
dow thefe his difciples with a power of working mira«> 
cles themfelves. Now certainly in this they could not 

be deceived. A man may, by. great flij^t and addrefs^ 

make me believe he does a thing that he cannot do; but 
€d make me believe that I myfelf, through my whole life, 

and at a dillance from him, and even after his death, 
Cao, and do perform many things, which yet I do hot| 
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is plainly more than improbable ; it is Hterally impoffi- 
ble. So juft are thefe remarks, that in fa£tt even the 
^ifciples of Chrift themfelves, appear fo far from having 
laid any fcheme of delufion, that they appear plainly, at 
firft, toihave been under the fame prejudices with the reft 
of the Jews. They feem. evidently to have expedled him 
to appear as a temporal prince and conqueror ; and pro- 
bably their hopes of honor and offices in the kingdom ^ 
which he was to eftaUiih, contributed at firft, in part, to 
their yielding to the evidence of his divine power. This 
feems to haye been the import of the requeft of the mo- 
Aer of James and John, ^* Lord grant that thefe my two 
** fons may fit,'* Sec. as alfo it feems to have been the 
Hieaning of this queflion, put to him by his difciples in 
general, A£ts« i. 6. Lord wilt thou at this time reftore 
^ the kingdom to Ifrael ?'' If this was the cafe, can any 
perlon believe they were deceived ? would not the difap- 
pointment of their carnal expe£i)ations have provoked 
them toforlake him» if they had not been brought under 
^ power of inward conviftion, from what they faw and 
heard ? 

• It is proper to remark here upon the meafures be took 
to procure reception to his doflrine, that he framed his re- 
ligion totally different in kind, and in principle, from all 
tdie heathen religions. 

They differed from one another in the 6bje£ts of their 
worfliip, and in their feveral rites, but they were all fup- 
pofed to be confident. There were, in different countries 
and even cities, different gods aod difierent ways of wor- 
ibip ; perhaps alfo different familiies had various houfe- 
hold goods in one city ; but they were not fuppofed to be 
deftruftive of each others divini^ ; fothat it waseafyto 
introduce the worfhip of a deity into any place in which 
it had not been before. It was remarked of Athens by 
an ancient writer, becaufe of its readinefs to adopt the 
worfhip of every divinity, that it was hofpitable to the gods* 
But Chrift on the contrary, in his religion equally oppofed 
them all, declaring that the gods made with hands which 
the Gentiles worlhipped, were no gods. This was high«> 
^ confonant to reafon, becaufe no lie is of the truth ; yet 
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it would have been highly impolitic in an impoftor, and 
indeed would not readily have occurred to an itnpoftor. 
It is remarkable that Lord Shaftfbury haa attacked the 
Chriftian religion on diis very head : he conim(?nds the 
heathen religion as of a fociabjjs nature, whereas the Ghrif* 
tian is abhorrent from all others. This ihews how much 
the greateft men may be made fiUy by prejudices; for no« 
thing can be plainer, than that whatever is according to 
truth, mud be oppofite to tvery fairehood.-^When we 
put all thefe things together, with the enlargements of 
which they are capable, and which will probably occur to 
mod of you in hearing, they feem to take away all poffi-* 
bility of fuppofing the gofpel to be the produft of an im* 
i>oIlor. 

III. The third general head of prefumptive evidencet 
contains the circumftances attending the publication of 
the j^ofpel. Many of thefe are worthy of oblorvation^ and 
we (haU find that, taking them fingly or colledtively, thejr 
are in general fuch as, fuppoling the gofpel to be truet 
greatly tlluftrate the wifdom of God in the choice of them; 
but on the other fuppofition, they were the mod unfavor* 
able for procuring a reception, and cauling fuccefs to an 
Impodor.-^The time of Chrift^s appearance is called in 
fcripture the fulnefs of time. This indeed may be un? 
derftood as only meaning the appointed time-^that which 
had been fixed by the ancient prophecies. There are 
however many other refpecls, in which it may be called 
the fulnefs of time. The ignorance and wickcdnefs of 
the world had come to a full height. The remains of 
tradition for many ages continued to have fome effed, 
but were by this time wholly obliterated by the inven* 
tions of men. 

There had alfo been full time to try every other method 
of reformation; fo that the intervention of divine provi* 
dence, according to the teftimonv of fcveral heathen wri« 
ters, was become neceflary. whoever will look into the 
reafoning of Cicero, ^* De natura Deorum,'* and his otheo 
moral, or theological difputations, will have a very clear 
and full convidlion, how much men of the fined genius 
and greated penetration, were bewildered upon the Iubje£t 

Vol. IV. F 
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of religion. This very thing indeed has been recommend* 
id by feme judicious perfons for a man to fatisfy himfelf 
of the neccflity of revelation in general, and if this is fully 
done^ the acceptance of the Chrifttan religion follows as:iii 
(pcedy confequence. 

We may alfo take notice, that the world in general at 
the time ot Chritl's appearance, was fitted in a manner 
it never had been before, for fpreading the knowledge of 
the truth with the greateft facility and fpeed. The Ro. 
man Empire, which had rifen gradually, was then ex* 
tended in a manner over the whole known world. Be- 
fote that tinie, the immenfe number of fmall, indepen- 
denti and commonly hoftile ftates, rendered mutual ac« 
cefs and Intercourse far moire difficult. It is true, before 
this, the Aflyrianand Pcrfian monarchies were of con- 
fiderable extent, but neither comparable to this, nor of any 
long duration. But now the nations being united undec 
one head, it was eafy to carry the tidings of falvation to 
the moft diflant corners. Add to this the favorable cir- 
cumftance, that there was peace over all the world at the 
time of Chrift's birth; a fit emblem of his charaftcr who 
Was the Prince of Peace. It was alfo defigned for ano* 
ther purpofe, that there might be eafy accefs and oppor- 
tunity to the Apoftles, to fulfil their commiflions, Mark 
Xvi. I J. ** Go ye into all the world,** &c. The event 
fully correfponded to this preparation for it in providence; 
for it is incredible to think with what rapidity the apoflles 
carried the name of Chrifl through the world, and bow 
early the gofpel w.s preached to the moft diilant nations- 
It is alfo c^fervable that when this purpofe had been ferved 
by it) the power and greatnefs of the Romans came to aa 
end. As foon as the church was planted in different 
comers of the Roman Empire, that vail body, which had 
long been growing to fuch an enormous bulk, was firft 
rent into two parts, and then broken into innumerable 
fmaller divif|ons. Take it therefore as a great defign <if 
Providence-^^he time and circumftances appear admirar 
bly to illuftrate it. But on the other hand, what prbba^ 
bility could there be, that a handful of illiterate mechanics 
$10^ be iihle to overthrow the wholq fyllem of Heathen 
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theology, that had continued fo long and fpread fo wide ; 
—that they Ihould think of doing this, in oppofition to the 
power of princes, the learning of phtlofophers, the inter- 
efted policy of priefts, and the rage, and entbufiafm of a 
deluded people! Strange indeed, that thefe fuccefsfiil 
agents, ihould come even from an obrcure comer, and 
from a nation that was of all other^ not mevely defpifed, 
but execrated and abhorred. That they (hould, notwith- 
fianding, fucceed by preaching the divinity of a crucified 
mart, a fad that carried in it the highefl idea of bafe* 
nefs and ignominy. Finally, that they (hould do this 
without the parade or form of worfhip to engage attenti- 
on; without fecrets or myfleries to excite veneration: 
but by the fimplicity of that truth, which the worldly mah 
defpifesi and the firi^efs of that law wluch the finncr 
hates* 



LECTURE VI. 



^T 7E now come to the principal and direft evideneta 

W ^^ ^he truth of the chriftian religion. This is of 

I I inch a nature, as to be in itfelf full and conclufive ; lb 

r I that if the fafts alluded to be true, the confequence la 

neceflary and unavoidable. Prefuniptive evidence is 

[ fometimes of fuch a nature, and carried fo far by the con- 

I eurrence of circumftances, as to produce even a clear and 

fhli convidion ; yet it differs in its kind from the direft 

conclufive proof. — A few circumftances of probability do 

but little, they gradually rife in ftrength by an addition 

16 their number, but a dire£l proof, though fingle,if juft, 

fitisfies the mind In this viow, the proof of the truth of 

the Chriftian religion is the working of miracles. A fo- 

pernatural power is the feal, or fanftion of a fupematurd 

commiffion. Perhaps, however, as the Chriftian religiob 

ix thecompktioii of one great fyftem^ wUch began R> 
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toke plaea from the very fall of man, was gradoally open^ 
«d in fucceeditig ages, and perfe^d by the incarnation 
of the Son of God, we may divide even this (ingle proof 
fpto two parts, the one confiding of the fulfilling the pro*', 
pbecies of the Old Teftament, and the other of the minu 
cles perforated by our Lord in the days of his flefli.*^ 
iThefe ultimately reft upon the fame principle, for the 
forefeeingi and the foretelling of events future and difiant^ 
jp as real a miracle, and perhaps as fiilly fatisfying to the 
n)ind, as any other whatever. But before entering upoi\ 
tiiefe two feparate branches, it will be beft to begin with 
wliat is common to botb^ and confider, z. What is a. 
miracle, a. What is its proper import in confirmatiou 
of a dodrinc, and the force of the proofl 
' 1 . Then let us confider the queftion, what is a miracle I 
Some fay it is a reverfing, altering, or fufpending the 
courfe of nature, or its ordinary or general laws. Some 
fay it is doing what is above the power of a creature or a 
finite being — And fome» that it is doing what is demon* 
ftrably above the power of the immediate agent. — As to 
tiie firft of thefe I would obferve, that reverfing, altering, 
or fufpending the courfe of nature, is certainly a miracle; 
but the definition is not fufficiently comprehenfive, be- 
caufc every miracle is* not of that kind. The prediAing 
the recovery of a perfon in ficknelii with fpecial circum** 
ll^ipces, as in the cafe of Hezekiah, or difcovering a know, 
ledge of things diftant, as in the cafe of what our Saviour 
JTaid to Nathaniel, are as clearly and evidently roiracleSt 
lis any dominion over nature ; befides it is not always in 
cur power to fay whether there is any controul or altera* 
tion of the laws of nature or not, as when our Saviour 
fpoke to the winds and the fea, and immediately there was 
^ great calm ; a fudden calm might have happened in the 
courfe of things, and yet its following at that inflant car« 
ried filch a conviflion with it, that the beholders immecii* 
jately and jullly £iid, ^^Behokl what manner of man if 
*^this,''&c. 

\ Againll miracles, under this view of comrouling the 
jppurfe of nature, Lord Shaftibury, with hi$ ufual vivacity, 
jtfid iit the &me time with his ufiial prejudice wd pariiaL- 
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ity, has bfajeaed thus; ^'ftrange," fays he, <*tof make the 
^^ altering the courfe of nature a mark of the Divinity, 
^ when this is not fo convincing and fatisfying a proof of 
'^ the being and perfefkions of God, as the order and re- 
^^ gularity of the courfe of nature/' But nothing can be 
more equivocal, and indeed difmgenuous, than this man- 
ner of fpeaking ; for as the firft conllitution, and conflant 
prefervation of the frame of nature, is a proof of the wif. 
dom and power of its Maker, fo an exprefs vifiUe inter- 
pofition in his own work, at his own time, and for his 
own great purpofcs, is certainly a inoft convincing proof 
of his power and prefence. I fliew my pbwer in my fami- 
ly, by altering, as well as giving my commands ; and 
my property in my ground, by cutting down a tree, when 
1 have ufe for it in other fervice, as well as by ptapting.it, 
or pruning it. 

. The fecond definition of a miracle is, that it is doing 
what is above the power of any finite being, and therefore 
ihews itfelf to be the finger of God. This, though very 
often adopted by writers, I think is liable to great excep- 
tions. We certainly can hardly be thought capable of 
^fining what is above the power of the finite creature, 
and what not. Creation is judly reckoned an incommu- 
picable power, though thfs is only a confequence from re- 
velation, and particularly from worfhip beingfounded upon 
creation, and from this circumftance joined with it, that 
God will not give his glory to another ; but what powers 
God may communicate to creatures, other than this, we 
cannot fiiy, fuch as knowing the thoughts — perceiving 
things at a di(lance-«-making a man to do fo by private 
intimation or exprellion— controuling the elements, and 
many others that might be mentioned ; — therefore I ap. 
prebend it is the third that we mud reft upon as the true 
and genuine definition of a miracle, &c. when it is evi. 
dently above the natural power of the vifible agent, the 
perfon at whofe command, at whofe defire, or in attefta. 
tion of whofe claim, it is wrought. This is the point up. 
on which we can moft eafily fatisiy ourfelves ; and it is as 
fure an evidence of divine authority, as if we could cer« 
tainly tell whether the thing produced; could, or could not, 
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tvn% concluded that our Saviowhad the prefencc and a(^ 
(lance of God ; *' For no man can do the miracles that 
•* thou dofl, except Gtxl be with him/* 

We are now to confider what is the import of a mira^ 
cle, and of its effect in confirmation of a dodtrine. Pro. 
digies, and wonderful things, properly prove nothin;^ at 
all, except when they are profeiTcdly wrought in atteftati- 
•n of foiiie truth, or of (bme claim of the perfon^who does 
them. They reft upon this fuppofitiotl, that fuch a pow-r 
er is an evidence of a divine commiffion, and they are 
naturally expc£ted as the credentials of tbofe who pretend 
a divine commiffion. The Jews, you fee, made the de-' 
snand of our Saviour, John, vi. 30. ** What fign fliev-' 
eft. tbotti*' .&c. and though he fometimes- refufed to grati- 
fy their malicious petulance or obftinate incredulity, yet 
in general he appealed ^o his works, as the juft and proper 
teftimonies of his divine commifiion, John x. 25. ^ The 
** works that I do," &c. John xv. 24. *' If I had not 
** done among* them," &c. There are fome who tell us 
that a miracle in atteftationofthetruthofadoftrine, muflt 
be confidered as afandlion to it, only if this doflrine isir^ 
itfelf credible, confonant to reafon, and worthy of belief. 
Tbofe who reafon in this manner, fay, that fome doc- 
trines are fo contrary or fo ibocking to reafon, that noevu 
dence can be more plain, even when a miracle is wrought, 
than the evidence of fuch dodrines being contrary to the 
niture and perfe£lions of God. But I look upon this man* 
ner of reafoning to be very unjuft and inconclufive. It 
tends in the refult to fet the reafonings of men, indepen* 
dent of revelation, above the teftimony of God, and revcii 
lation, itfelf. — This feems to be the darling theme, not 
only of infidels, but of pretended friends to revealed re^ 
ligion, who are worfe if poflible than infidels themfelves: 
It is eafy to fee that if this is the cafe, there can be no be^ 
nefit received by revelation. — Miracles are the only fanc^ 
tion that can be given to a revelation — Yet before thefc 
will be admitted, or fuftered to be heard, thefe reafoners 
tell us, that we muft confider the doctrine itfelf, whether 
it is worthy of God ; and if they fliall be pleafed to judge 
that it is noty the miracleS| and any other evidence that can 
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be given* are fet at noup[ht as of no value, and the matter 
Dot even brought to a trial. — This I apprehend to be really 
the cafe with many in the prefent age : but it feems to me 
Very plain, that fuch is our blindnefs and ignorance in the 
things of God, that we know very little alx>ut them, till 
they are made known by God himfelf ; and if we were to 
make our own reaion the previous ftandard of what waa 
admiflible or not in quality of revelation, it would make 
mad work indeed. I ihall care very little what men of 
vain and carnal minds fay of my fentiments ; but I have 
been many years of opinion, that as revelation was necef- 
fary, and revelation is given us, we a6l the moil wife and 
truly rational part« if we take all our theological opinions 
immediately, and without challenge^ from the oracles of 
truth. I confefs it is agreeable to me to fliew, that the 
truths of the everlafting gofpel are agreeable to found 
reafon, and founded upon the ftate of human nature ; and 
I have made it my bufinefs through my whole life to illull 
trate this remark. Yet to begin by making the fuggeftion 
of our own reafon the ftandard of what is to be heard or 
examined as a niatter of revelation, I look upon to be 
highly dan};erous, mani&ftly unjuft, and inconfiftent with 
the foundation.ftone of all revealed religion, viz. that rea*' 
fon, without it, is infufficient to bring us to the knowledge 
of God and our duty ; and therefore as Socrates faid to AU 
cibiades, ^' It is reafonable to think that God will come 
** down into the world, to teach us his will." I am not 
infenfible how far it would be juft to carry the principle 
on which our adverfaries ground their fentiments. Any 
new principles or do£lrines, feemingly abfurd in them- 
ielves, and unholy in their cflefts, would not, with judici. 
ous perfons, be raflily or fuddenly admitted ; and the 
more fufpicious the principles are in themfelves, no doubt 
we muft examine the pretenfions to miracles the more 
carefully. — This is the part of prudence ; but to carry it 
further, and fay, we will receive no evidence that God hug 
taught any thing different from what we ourfelves think 
reafonable, is juft weakening the truth before admitted* 
that revelation immediately from himielt is evidently nc. 
(eflarjr. 
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* It will be fafd by fome, that fometimes pretcnfions not 
only to revelation, but to miracles, are contradictory an4 
de(lru£tive of each other. I admit there may be fuch a 
Ibppofition made, but I look upon it as a neceflary confe- 
quence of the wifdom of the divine government, that he 
lirill not (falFer any of thefe things to ^, without fufficient 
marks whereby an impartial enquirer may difcover the 
difference. This was the cafe of Mofes and the magici- 
ans in Ejgypt, they were fuffered to perform many things 
Jimilar to his miracles, but ftill the great fuperiority was to 
be feen in his ; and perhaps by the comparifons made be- 
tween them and the other, there was the more evident de- 
monftration of the finger of God. On this whole fubjeft, 
aiid particularly the import of miracles as the proof of a 
doftrine, fee Biihop Reetwood^s works. — ^Thefetwo pre- 
liminary points being difcufled, what remains may be 
fiated with the greater brevity, arid to the greater advan- 
tage. The miracles in behalf of the truth of the gofpel 
may be divided, as hinted above, into two parts, the 
fulfilling the prophecies of the Old Tefiament, and the 
miracles during Chrift*s perfonal minillry. — As to the 
firft of thefe, nothing is more plain than the faith of be- 
lievers being pointed from the earlieft ages to a Saviour 
to come. From the firft promife that the feed of the wo- 
man fhouldbruife the ferpent^s head, through all the after 
difcoveries of the divine will, this was manifeft, and in. 
deed more and more manifeft, as it drew nearer to the 
fulnefs of time. Their foreknowledge and foretelling of 
future events is one of the moft fatisfying kind of mira- 
cles, and leaft liable to deceit. Chrift was therefore the 
promifed feed — The defire of all nations — The hope of 
ifracl — The prophet that (hould come into the world, 
That he appeared at the time fixed in the ancient prophe- 
cies— *that he anfwered all the characters or defcriptiona 
of the ancient prophets, that he did this in a way fo pe- 
culiar that he plainly fulfilled them, although not in the. 
way the miftakes of the latter Jews made them expe£t 
from him, is clearly apparent ; and as I have ftated, under 
the head of prefumptive proof, their having departed from 
the genuine fpirit of the promifes, and his appearing in a 
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waf contrary to their expedaiions, only feems to deftid^ 
eyery fufpicion of Fraud and impoilure. Impofture could 
not have been continued and handed down through (q ma- 
ny ages. Nothing like this is to be feen, or has ever been- 
heard of, in the hillory of mankind, and therefore Chri%/ 
as the Mclllas of the Jews, mull give the moft favoura- 
ble reception toChrift as the Saviour of the world.* Here 
too we might particularly confider the miracles Ghrift per- 
formed in the days of his flefh. Them he appealed to as 
the evidences of his divine miffion. But after t^e remarks 
th^t have been made above, on the fubje£l abfolutely con* 
fidered, it will not be neceflary to extend this part of it* 
I only remark that his miracles were upon the plained fulv 
jecls — the winds — healing the fick-«feeding the multitudo 
-^raifmg ihe dead. The Pharifees foolilhly afked a figa 
from heaven. It had been much eafier to have dazzled 
their eyes with the appearance of fome extraordinary me* 
teor in the airy regions, than to have given them the 
proofs which he adlually did. — I do not (lay to illuftrata 
the tender and benevolent fubjedt of many of his miraclcflb 
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WE now proceed to the confequential proofs of the 
truth of the Chriftian religion, that is to fay, the 
circumftanccs that have arifen fince the (coming of Chrift 
in the fle(h« and his crucifixion on Mount Calvary. 
Thefe I fhall divide into the following branches, i. Its 
incredible progrcfis by the moft unlikely means — great ex* 

* See Redder's demonft^-atlon of the M^dOBa^t 
Vol. IV. Q i 
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tmt^-^nd long continuance, a. Tbc great and Taluablt 
•ffraa produced by iU 3. The vilible fulfilment of fcrip« 
ture prophecies. 

I. I^t ua confider ita incredible progrefa. Immediate* 
}|| af^erChrift'a afcenfion his difciplca went into different 
parts of the world, and fpread the truth with a fuccefs aU 
together aftonifhing. It is agreed, 1 believe, that in left 
than fifty yeara the gofpel was preached and embraced 
throughout the vail extent of the Roman Empire. — This 
"Vgoment does not appear in its full force, unlefs we con* 
fider by what means the cScSX was produced. The appa« 
rent inilruments were only a few fiihermen of Galilee» 
without either power or learning. One would think it 
quite incredible that any of them fhould ever thmk of form* 
ing the defign, ftill more fo, that they (hould agree in it ; 
far they were many and without a bead; and that, though 
agreed, they (hould carry.it into execution. That Minos in 
Crete, and Numa, at Rome, profefied lawgivers and heads 
of their petty inconfiderable tribes, (hould pr/etcnd inter* 
courlie with the gods, and procure reverence for their dop 
crees^ or that they (hould fucceed in their little dominions 
ibr a very Ihort time, is not wonderful. But that fuch per- 
fons as Ma' thew the Publican and his companions, fliould 
form a defign of fubverting the whole of the old religion^ 
«nd introducing the new, and fucceed in it, is altogether a* 
ftonifhing. The wonder incrcafes when we confider that 
ihefe men were not united under any fyllem of govern- 
ment among theH^felves^ further than their principles of 
iObedience to their Mafler, who had left the world. There 
was not any of them who claimed, or poflcfltd fuperiori- 
ty over the reft. They were feparated from one another 
without any profpett of ever meeting again on earth.— 
Vet that they (hould agree in their dodlrine, and propa- 
fite one religion, and that their ft* parate writings (liould 
Jbe the harmonious and concordant fum and ftandard of 
that religion, is not to be accounted for without the pow* 
jsr and influence of that Providence which is over all the 
earth. It is not to be omitted here, that they obtained 
diis fucce& by preaching the divinity of a man who had 
been crucifiedi the moil odious and contemptible idea 
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that could be prefented to the human mind. OneivoQld 
have thought that as foon as Chrifl was crucified, it woqld 
at once have pat an end to all further refpefl and attenti« 
on to him. This it is mod likely his enemies, the high« 
prieils and Paarifees, thought themfclves quite certain o^ 
which made them fo intent upon his crucifixion. I caq* 
not help obferving, that fome judicious commentatori 
have imagined that thd D^vil, the great enemy of man- 
land, fuppofed the fame tbin^. He, tho jgh acquainted in- 
general with the end of the Saviour*s miffion, yet certain* • 
ly was not acquainted with every part of the defi^^n of in« 
finite wifdom, and thought, if he previuled to have Chrift 
reje£ted by the Jews, judged, condemned and crucified 
by the Romans, he fhould entirely defeat the defign. They, 
fuppofe this to be the meaning of his triumphing ovet 
principalities and powers, making a fliew of them on bis 
crofs, and by death deilroying them that had the povi^it- 
Of death, that is the Djvil. I muft further obferve, that th^ 
whole do£irine of Chrift is moft diredlly oppofed to humaa 
pride ; fo much fo indeed, that after it is embraced, and 
there is a general profeffion of it in any place, a worldly 
fpirit is never at eafe endeavoring to corrupt and alter it* 
1 (hall add but one circumftance more. The gofpel wai 
then fuccefsful, notwithflanding the greatefl and moft vto^ 
fent oppofition made to it from every quarter. The hea« 
then religions, as obf^rved formerly, were not fuppofed t* 
be mutually repugnant, and did not contend with one ano^ 
ther ; but they all contended with the gofpel, which was 
indeed their common enemy. The moft violent perfe- 
cottons were raifed againft the Chriftians throughout aU 
the Roman empire. The philofophers and learned men, 
who had never contended with the popular religion, aH 
united their force againft the Chriftian religion. Yet the 
divine wifdom defeated the counfel of the wife,, and brougbt 
to nought the underftanding of the prudent ; that no flefli 
might glory in his prefence. I muft more particularly 
obferve that Julian the apoftate, who was hot only the 
tnoft inveterate, bat alfo the moft wife arid able enemy 
that ever fet himfelf in oppofition to the Chrijlian faith, 
tried to affault it in every v/ay that could be thought ,of. 
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he found that cruelty and violence would not do ; then 
he tried reproach and public (hame. He encouraged the 
philofophers by his kindacfs, and affifted them by his wri- 
tings, and indeed he carried on his oppofuion with fo much 
zeal that be even attempted the reformation of the pagan 
religion, by infilling on the heathen priens imitating the 
Ghriilians in their mortified carriage, and the charitable 
care of the poor. But all would not do, and he himfelf 
by the circumfiances of his death, proved one of the great- 
eft means of fpreading the triumphs of the gofpel. When 
all thefe circumflances, with the enlargements of which 
they are capable, are taken together, the fuccefs of the 
gofpel is a very powerful evidence of its divine original, fo 
tiiat we may well fay, as the apofile did, ^^ fo mightily grew 
the word of God and prevailed."- 

II. The fifcond thing to be confidered is the great and 
valuable effeds produced by the gofpel. There is the 
greater reafon to infill upon this part of the fubjeft that 
tfnemies have (hewed a great inclination to deny or mif- 
reprefent'them. I am however perfuaded that on a fair 
and candid examination, the effeds of the gofpel will ap- 
pear to be truly great, and truly extenfive. ThccflFcfts 
of the gofpel may be confidered in two views, as producing 
knowledge and pradlice. Now did not the golpel intro- 
duce fome knowledge in religion ? whoever will compare 
Ihefyftem of religious belief which prevailed before, with 
that which took place after the publication of the gofpel, will 
fee the great excellence and virtue of that difpenfation. 
Such was the power of divine light that it actually in 
a fhort time banifhed the abfurd polytheifm and idola- 
try of the heathen nations. So compleat was the viflory 
that it never has again dared to lift up its head. The 
enemies of religion are not now to be llrippcd of Venus 
and Bacchus and the whole catalogue of , thofe ficlious 
.ileitics, the worfhip of whom, while it claimed to be re- 
ligion, was nothing but a difcipline of ignorance, vice and 
impurity. The only knowledge of religion which was 
tvf value among the ancients was the remains of tradition 
from the patriarchial age, and whatever now deferves that 
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rmme is borrowed from the fi^>rpeL It was an early re- 
mark of the Chrillian apologifts, that the gofpel had put 
to filence the heathen oracles. 

. On this head it is particularly remaricable, that the 
know]edp:e of reli{2;ion which is the fruit of the gofpel, is 
the acquifition of the multitude. There was fomething 
of this mentioned formerly in another view. It defcrves 
however repeated notice, that the gofpel was preached to 
the poor and brought light, not to particular men, but to 
mankind in general. A mechanic or peafant, inllruded 
in the oracles of truth, has now more juft and confident 
notions. of God, his perfe&ions, his laws, his Providence, 
than the mod renowned philofophers of ancient times. 

It is obferved by fome when on this fubjeft, that the 
gofpel has introduced the greateft improvements o£ human 
as well as divine knowledge ; not but that thofe arts which 
depend entirely upon the exertion of human talents and 
powers, were carried to as great perfection before, as fince 
the coming of Chrift, in the heathen as in the Chriflian 
world, fuch as poetry, painting, ilatuary. Sic. But natural 
knowledge, or the knowledge of the conftitution and 
courfe of nature, began with, and increafed by religious 
light ; all the theories of the ancients, as to the formation 
and prefervation of the eartli and heavens were childifh 
and trifling. From revelation we learn the fimple account 
of the creation ot all things out of nothing, by the omnipo^ 
tence of God ; and perhaps there are few things more 
delightful, than to obferve that the lated difcoveriesin phi- 
lofophy, have never fliewn us any thing but what is per- 
feftly confident with the fcripture doSrine and hidory. 
There is one modern clafs or fedl of divines, who affirm 
that all human fcience is to be found in the Bible — natural 
philofophy, adronomy, chronology.— ^This I am afraid is 
going too far . but I think it had not been poflible for any 
writer or writers in the age of the facred penmen, to have 
wrote fo much on the creation of the world, and its hif- 
tory fince that, without being guilty of ablurdities and 
contradictions ; unlefs they had been under the diredion 
of an infallible guide. 
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The next branch oF this head is, to confider the ef&At ' 
of the gofpel, as to pra£tice. Here I think, the firil thing 
18 to confider the manifed tendency and profefled aim of 
the gofpel itfelf, and its efTe&s on thofe who truly believe 
it, and live according to it. The temper and charader 
of fuch will appear to be truly admirable, and the more 
fb upon a very ftridt and critical examination^ if we con- 
fider the noblenefs of their principles, the ftriCtnefs, regu. 
larity, and univerfality of their praflice, the ufefulnefs and 
happy effe£ls of their converfation.—- AChrillian's heart is 
poflfefled by the love of God, and his will fubjefled to the 
order of bis providence. Moderation and fcUdenial h his 
rule with refpeft to himfelf, and unfeigned good-will, 
proved by a£live beneficence, with regard to others. Nor 
is this at all matter of mere theory— it is certainly matter 
of experience ; nay, its influence hath been, as it ou<;ht 
to be, powerful in gaining the afTent of others to the truth 
of the do&rine. The vifible and eminent piety of the 
firft minifters of the New Teftament, and theearlieft con* 
Tcrts, had the greateft efFeft in procuring reception to the 
principle that produced them. The general integrity of 
their lives, and the eminent appearance in fome of them 
.of the illudrious virtues, charity, fortitude and patience, 
was what fubdued all oppofition. 

The heathens fometimes reproached one another by 
the comparifon, faying, fee how thefe Chridians love one 
another ; bow hoporable was it, when one of the apologifts 
(La£lantius) was able to fay, give me a man who is wrath- 
ful, malicious, revengeful, and with a few words of God 
I will make him calm as a Iamb : give me one that is a 
covetous, niggardly mifer, and I will give you him again, 
liberal, bountiful, and dealing out of his money by bands- 
ful : give me one that is fearful of pain and of death, 
and immediately, he fliall defpife racks, and crofles, and 
the mod dreadful punifhments you can invent. 

If we were to make a comparifon between particulars, 
I apprehend the advantage would appear very juft ; but 
it is ufual to ftate the comparifon, not with regard to thofe 
that are truly religious, but to take it from the general con- 
du£t of thofe who profcfs the gofpel. I atn not fure that 
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«ny comparifon is juft but between real btlieTers and 
others. However, we may make it both ways, and fee 
liow it will turn out. Compare the piety, humility, cba* 
rity^ and a£live zeal of a real Chriftian, with the mod 
ftr iking chara£tera of ancient times, and the great fupe- 
jriority of the firft will appear. Not only fottifli idolatry, 
but luil, pride, oQentation, will appear to tarnifli many 
of Che lad in a remarkable degree. But even with regard 
to mere profefllon, there is reafon to fay, that the manners 
of men are greatly improved, even where they are not 
(anftified. 

He who will conGder with attention fhe manners of 
ancient nations, will fee great reafon to abate of that ve* 
neration which his reading their exploits, as recorded by 
writers of eminence, may fometimes lead him into. 
There are perfons to be found of fuch barbarity-— in many 
inftances prevailing through a nation — the cuflom of ex« 
pofing their children — and in the cafe of fome, there was 
fuch ferocity and . cruelty, either plundering their ene- 
mies, or felling them for (laves — in facking cities — as 
would make a perfon of any humanity, (hudder in reading 
them. Rollings charh£ter of the ancient Spartans, and 
Prefident Goguet's account of the manners in general of 
the ancient ages, may give (bme conception of this tnat^ 
ter. 



LECTURE VIIL 



THE third branch of this head, is the fulfilling of 
fcripture prophecies. This is an argument very 
fatisfying to the mind, and which might be illuftrated by 
a great variety of examples. The Old Teflament pro- 
phecies I have had occafion to confider in a former part 
of the fubjetl, and (hall not now refume, further than by 
making this obfervation, that there are fome prophecies 
here, which not only had their completion in Chrift, but 
continue to be fulfilled in the prefcnt (late of the ^orld* 
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Some cntertainitig peculiarities of this kind may be fecu 
in fevcral writers upon the partition of the earth, and the 
manner of its being peopled. In Delany's Revelation 
examined with candor, there are fomc things well wor- 
thy of the attention of a judicious and critical reader* 
Take one example, he mentions the prophecy of Ilhmael. 
** His hand (hall be againft every man, and every man's 
♦* hand againft him> and he (hall dwell in the prcfencc of 
" all his brethren.'* He fays that this prophecy is fulfill* 
ing atthis time as well as formerly ; that the pofterity of 
Ifhmael, who fettled in Arabia, are the wild Arabs, a 
people that are in a ftate of oppofition to all the neigh- 
boring nations ; that they never were fubdued by any 
of the difierent princes that obtained dominion in diifer*. 
ent ages in thofe countries, and continue unconnected 
and unfubdued to this day. 

But one of the chiefeft inftances we have to take notice 
of, on the fubjedl of fcripture prophecies, is the hiftorjr 
and prefent ftate of the Jewifti Nation. The deftrudlion 
of the city and temple of Jerufalem, was prophefied of 
by our Saviour, in a manner fo dittindt and lb particular, 
that it is not cafy to imagine any thing to exceed it. With 
regard to the temple in particular, he faid that there 
fiiould not remain one ftone upon another that fliould not 
be thrown down. He defcribes the extreme mifery of 
the people when Jerufelem Ihould be com paffcd about 
with armies, and he fixes the time in the moft precife 
manner, that that generation fliould not pafs away till all 
was fulfilled; and finally, be warns his own difciples, 
when certain figns appeared, to fly for fafety. The reali- 
ty of thofe prophecies, from the time in which they hap* 
pened and the fa£ls with which they were conntfted, is 
fo well eftabliflied^ as not to be.eafily capable of contri- 
di£lion. And when we compare the event with them it 
is truly aftonilhing ; as the guilt of that people was very 
great, fo the judgments on them were the moft fignal, tcr- 
rible, and lafting, that were ever inflSftcd on any nation. 

Their own Hiftorian (Jofephus) gives fuch an account 
of the miferies of the ficge, as is painful and fliocking to 
read ; at the fame time the contentions within the walb^ 
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and the unrelenting fury with which they were animated 
one ag linft another, makes it impoflible to confider them 
in ai.y other light, than as a blinded and deferted people. 
Another circumdance alfo well worthy of attention is, 
that as they had crucified the Saviour, and were particn^ 
larly defiroas to have that punifliment, which was not a 
Jewifli but a Roman one, infli£ted upon him ; fo in the 
courfe of that iiege they were crucified round their own 
walla, in fuch vaft numbers that they wanted wood to 
make crofles to hang them on ; ail this too was done un* 
der the command of Titus Vefpafian, one of the mildeft 
men that ever commanded an army— -fo that the fuprem^ 
order of Providence feemed to be forcing into its own fer- 
vice, every apparent inftrument. It is well known that 
Titus, far from intending the de(lru£tion of the temple, 
had die utmoil folicitude to have preferved it, but all 
was to no purpofe, for God bad faid it fliould be deftroy- 
5d. To add no more upon this head, the Chriftians in 
general, by attending to their mafter^s prediftions and 
following his advice, were preferved from the calamity. 

Befide the deftruftion of the polite city and temple of 
Jerufalem, the Jews themfelves, as a nation, continue 
a (landing proof of the Scripture prophecies. Their con* 
tinuing a feparate people, notwithftanding their difperfion 
dirough all the earth for above 1700 years, and not mix* 
mg with other nations, is an event quite Angular, that 
lever happened in any other cafe ; fo that it appears quite 
fupernatural, as if they were prepared by the providence 
of Sod to prove the truth of the MefTiah, and to wait till 
their converfion (hall crown the work, and be, as thp 
fcripture fays, '* life from the dead.*' 

The other prophecies in the New Teftament, in their 
accomplifhment in the courfe of Providence, do alfo af« 
ford much entertainment and inftrudVion to a ferious mind. 
They are principally contained in the Revelations of St 
John the Divine. I (hall only now take notice of one, vi2t 
antichrift, or the man of fin, defcribed in 2d Thef. 2, 3. 
** Who oppofcth and exalteth himfclf againft all thit is 
" called God," &c. Thcproteftant writers, very gene- 
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rally fuppoTe that the Pope and Horoan Catholic fy (beiy^ 
of fuperftition are tlie anti-chrift prppbefied of, and indeed 
they feem very much to quadrate with the defcription.— * 
'Xhe fetting in the temple of God, and ftewipg bim&lf 
tbache is.God, correfponds furprifmgly ^ith the extrava- 
gant preteniions to infallibility in that church, and the ex- 
ceffive fecular power and profit which it is intended to 
bring to the prieft-hood. The account in th^ Revelation 
of lungs and princes, giving their power and honor to the 
Beaftt and no man being allowed to buy and fell, but thofe 
who had the mark of the Beaft, correfponds exafUy to the 
^arrangements made by the Popifli fiates for many ages, to 
the uiiirped dominion, and to that tyranny over con. 
fcience^ whic^ was every where exercifed* The defcrip*- 
tion of myftical Babylon, in the 17 th of the Revelations/ 
teems in all refpefts to^quadrate with the city of Rome, 
^he feven heads are faid to be feven mountains on which 
the woman fitteth^ and in the clofe of the chapter, it is faid 
^ and the woman whom thou faweft, is that great city^. 
<< that reigneth over the kings of the earth.'' To all this 
you may add that, part of the defcription, that fhe was 
drunken with the blood of the Saints, which was foemi- 
nently fulfilled in the dreadful perfecutions for confcience 
{ake, which were dictated by the anti-chridian fpirit, and 
carried on in the anii-chridian dates. To finilh this pa-^ 
saltel, the two witnefTes who prophefied in fack:cloth, are 
^ppofedto be thofe, who never received the Romifli fu- 
perditions, the Waldenfes and the Albigenfes in the Pied- 
inontefe vallies ; by the hidory of whom it appears, that 
^etr faith and worihip had been the fame that it was from; 
die beginning, and the fame that was received and ero-^ 
graced at the reformation. This remarkable period is fup- 
pofed to be painted in the deadly wound given to the. 
bead, notwithllanding which it did live, and in the ten 
Iipms, which fliould hate the whore and make her.defolate^ 
tnd eat her flelb, and burn her with fire. 

After this. account, 1 mud obftrve that there are fome 
protcdant writers, who have not falleji in with the fcheme o£ 
nak'mg the Pope to be the antichrid dcfcribed in the New 
•Tcfiament ; and as the apodle fay s, there are many anti- 
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chrifts, fo thefe perfons fay there is an anti-diriiUah fp*- 

rit in eveiy church, or the corrupt part conftantly in: 

oppofition to the found — truth driving vith crror^ and 

pride with the meeknefs of the gofpd. If this is admitted, 

the Roman Catholic church may ftill be confidercd at 

the fcene of anti-chriiiian ufurpation, and it fliould put 

all others upon their guaixl, left they in any degree par* 

take of the lin^ and fo ezpofe themfelves to the judgment 

of the great whore. I fliall only add, that ther« is a 

late opinion advanced by Mr. Glafs and S— -«^, which, 

fo far as I know, was never thought of before thefe, vi^ 

that an eftablilhed church is antlxhrift, that whatever hat 

the approbation and authority of the civil government 

in any ftate interpoled in its behalf, not only may, but 

muft be contrary to the gofpel. This is certiunly carryV 

ing matters to excefs, as is ufual with interefted perfonii 

incenfed with what they fuppofe to be injurious treatment. 

Mr. Glafs being caft out of the eftablifhed church of Scot* 

land, and perhaps by an unneceflary flretch of poweri^ 

fell into this refentful opinion ; fo that I do not fee how this 

iemiment can be fuppofted, either from fcripture or rear 

fon, as it would ieem to n^ike it impoiEhle for the king* 

doms of this world to become the kingdoms of our Lord 

and his Cbrift : or for lungs to become nurfing fathers^ 

and queens nurfing mothers to thei church ; but fa far I 

fliall readily adn^ity that an intolerant eftablilhmem, and 

all tyranny over the confcience, partakes of an anti-chri& 

tian fpirit. 

It will now be time to confidera little, the objections 
againft the Cbriftian religion. It is eafy to fee, that there 
anuft be in every infidel writer, particular cavils and ex- 
ceptions, which are fo numerous, and fo various, that it 
would be in vain ta attempt to. mention them ; but there 
are fome general exceptions, which are to be found* in all 
their writings, and on which they infift moft that it will be 
proper to take notice of. Two of thefe have indeed alrea* 
dy been taken notice of, as they fell in the way, viz. That 
seafon is a fufficient guide to truth and happinefs and there- 
at rcvelatiqn ia unneceflary ; and that miracles arc im« 
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poffible, and incredible. Tbofe I pafs with what has been 
ikid on them above. 

A 3d. Objedion which ufed to be very moch infilled 
rjpon^ is the want of univerfality. If the Ghriftian reve« 
htion was neceiFary, why was it not given in its full ex* 
tent, from the bep;inning of the world, and fpread through 
all nations ? why was the world in general, fo long left 
in darknefs ? and at this time, why are there fuch vaft 
regions, and fuch multitudes of people, that are with« 
out the light of the gofpel ? Many different anfwers have 
been given to this objection ; fome (hewing the extent 
to which the gofpel has been carried ; fome fbewing that 
the mercy of God through Chrift Will extend to all na^ 
tions, in propo'tion to the improvement of the meafure of 
light afforded them : But I apprehend there is a much 
more eafy and fatisfying anfwcr to be given to it, which 
is this, that the objedion proceeds from a groundlefs pre« 
fumption that we are to judge of all the divine proceed- 
ings, and find fault with them, becaufe they do not exa£ll]^ 
follow the rules which we (hould have prefcribed.«-»It mili^ 
tates equally againft natural and revealed religion.— -It 
may as well be aflced, why is not ever^ reptile a man^ 
imd every man an angel I why is not tvery creature as 
happy as he poilibly could have been made ? Nature ^nd 
Providence is full 6f inflruflive analogy iipon this fubje£t^ 
Why was not the earth peopled as early and as fully at 
poffible ? Why were the vaft trafts of fruitful land in 
America, fufiered for fo many ages to be a wildfbreft, in- 
habited by wolves atid tigers, and a few men almoft as 
fierce as they ? Nay, we may go much further, and afk, why 
was not the world, which appears to be only near 6000 

;ears old, created millions of years before that period I 
^he true and proper anfwer to every fuch queftion is, to 
refolve it into the fovereignty of God-^he hath a right to 
beftow his mercies; in the time, manner and meafure, that 
feem good unto himf^If. With regard to the difficulty 
about creation, fome have attempted to affume a neceffity« 
that every thing is neceifary to the good of the whole ; and 
fo a worm in its place is as neceifary as an angel ; and one 
writer has attempted to prove, that the world could not 
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hxw been cmated any fooner; becaufe, (hoa^ it wert 
now a million of years old, inflead of 6000, the queftion 
would ftill remain : but this is only wading beyond our 
depth, and ufing words to which if we affix any preciie^ it 
mud be allowed, we have riot a complete or adequate idea^ 
With refpeQtothe time of the publication, and the extent; 
of the progrefs of gofpel light, or even the numbers that 
are benefitted by it, 1 would fay, •* even fo Father, for fo it 
ieemed good in thy fight;'' and I would particularly ob- 
ferve, that ftating this as an objection z^d\nQ, the truth of 
the gofpel, is forgetting the great and fundamental doc« 
trine of the gofpel, that all men are under fin, and liabld 
to the divine wrath ; and that fending Chrifl into the 
world, is an a£t of free and fovereign grace. If there* 
fore, it be really mercy to thofe that are faved, no objec* 
tion can be brought againll it from the number of cifcum* 
fiances of thofe that perifli. 

4th. Another great obje£lion»again(l Chrifiianity is,^that 
it introduced into the world perfecution for confcience 
fake, which was before unknown. This is an argument 
on which infidels delight to enlarge. The fierce contefts 
that have been upon the fubjcft of religion, and the many 
who have died in the field, and been brought to a fcaSbld 
or (lake, on religious accounts, have been fet forth in all 
the force of language. There is no argument ufed by in- 
fidels that I think may be more eafily refuted, or rather 
indeed, be effeftually turned againft themfelves than this. 
In the firft place it is a plain accompliihment of our Sa* 
viour's predidtion, ** think not I am come to fend peace 
" on the earth." Now if this never happened before upop 
a religious account, which the argument fuppofcs, by 
what means fliould he forefee it, but by a preternatural 
knowledge ? But after we have gone thus far, we are 
Hill to obferve, that the Chriilian religion in no other way 
introduced perfecution for confcience fake, than by fuf- 
ferin^, not infli£ling it. It was perfecuted by Jews and 
Gentiles with unrelenting fury, for 300 years after tlie 
coming of Chrift in the flclh. Is there any body tha( 
opens the Bible, that does not fee that perfecution is not 
tou^ht there ? It will be faid that in after ages, Chrif- 



tians petfecuted Chriftians, with as much rage as the 
Heathen ever did. I anfwer if that matter be carefully 
looked into, it will be found, that it was the fpirit of the 
world that perfecuted the meek believers in Chrift, in 
iBvery age. There is a remark of a certain writer that the 
perfectttion carried on againft the Proteftants in France, 
was not by bigots and tbofe under ^e. power of fuperfti- 
tion ; but by thofe who were low in their principles, and 
Jiad no religion of any kind* 3ut this is not fo great a 
surity as he imagined, for it ig but feldom that pcrfons 
.who are much in earned about religion themfelves, are 
concerned in oppofmg others ; at any rate, it is manifeft 
that none can raihly judge, much lefs perfecute others^ 
if th^jr 4ttend to the dpdtrine of the gofpeU 
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Of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

IT feems highly neceflary, that Students of Divinity, 
fliould give particular attention to this fubjed, as It 
relates to the very nature of the true God who is the objeft 
of our worthip and truft. Indeed, as it is fo nearly con- 
nefied with the do£trine of redemption, its importance is 
apparent. We cannot form juft notions, and indeed hardly 
any, of the fatisfadion of Chrift, without lying explicit 
'vpon this head, l^et us firft endeavor to ftate, briefly an^ 
clearly as poffible, what the fcriptures teach us to. believe 
en the fubje£t, as fummed up in the Proteftant confeiSon, 
diflinguiihing it from oppofite errors, and afterwards 
give a fuccinft view of the proofs. Th? do^rine may h^ 
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briefly funmied in two brmches (i) firft the Unity of tbe^ 
divine nature {7) the trinity of perfon in the divine e& 
fence. 

Firft, The unity of the divine Mature.— That there is. 
but one God, infinite, eternal, unchangeable, indivifible4 
The unity of the God-head is greatly iofifted on in fcrip*: 
ture. It feems to have been the capital article of reveaU 
ed truth under the Old Teftaraent Difpenfation, in op^ 
pofition to the vanities of the gentiles. The firft com^ 
mandment of the decalogue is, **• Thou fhalt have no other 
«(|rods before me," and again Deut. vi. 4. *'Hear Olfrael 
" the Lord our God, is one Lord.** The glory of God* 
is particularly aSerted upon this fubje£t, that be will not 
give his glory ^o another nor his praife to graven images* 
The^unity of God feems to be the grand article of natural 
religion, clearly fupported by reafon from the impoffibility 
of fuppofing infinite perfd^ion to'^ refide in more than 
one fubje£t, as well as from the h»-mony and unity of the 
dcfign that appears in the univerfal fyftem. This part of 
the fubje£t fuffcrs no difficulty which arifes from the addi- 
tion of the other particular from revelation, viz. (2) that in 
this unity of the divine nature, and in a perfect confiftency > 
ivith it, there is a threefold diftinftion. {n other words, 
there is the moft perfeft fimplicity and unity of nature, 
and yet in the mode of exiftence a plurality. We call it 
in Engliih three perfons in the Godhead. The ancient, 
fathers ufed to call it in greek ireis upostaseis. It would 
be wrong to contend that either of thefe gives a full and 
adequate idea of it, becaufe indeed it is incomprehenfible. 
For in. the language of infpiration, it is faid to be the Fa- • 
ther, the Word or the. Son, and the Holy Ghoft or Spirit. 
As foon as men began to difpute upon the fubje£t, and 
exercife their reafon, imagination, or invention upon a 
matter of mere revelation {as was foon done, by the mix- 
ture of platonic philofophy with the ftudy of the fcriptures) 
they fell into various oppofite errors, which however were 
all of them conftantly condemned and oppofed by thc: 
confent of orthodox writers. Some faid there was no > 
diftin£tion at all, in the divine being, only he was repre- 
fented in different lights, and made known by different 
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mmet, u (landing in different relations to us. Sabel- 
liusy I believe was the firQ author of this dodrine, and they 
were afterwards called from him Sabellians, and fome- 
times PatropaffianSf from the confequence of that doftrine, 
that the Father as much as the Son^ mud have fuffered 
upon the crofs. Others went to the oppofite extreme, 
and fuppofed there are three wholly difttnct and indepen* 
dent, but concordant beings : neither of thefe have ever 
been the general fenttmentsorChriftian divines ; nor do 
I think any of them is at all agreeable to fcripture or reafon. ■ 

' We find in fcripture mod clear and pofitive aflertions of 
the unity of God on the one hand, and on the other, a 
real plurality, xin fome refpects* There is a common, 
peculiar and reciprocal, but diftinA agency. The Fatlier 
is faid to beget the Son«*to fend the ^n — and the Son 
to pray to the Father, to promife and to fend the Spirit, 
which is faid to proceed from the Father — and the folemn 
benediflion, is in the name and the grace of our Lord 
Jefus Chrift, and the communion of the Holy Ghoft. 

Some time before the council olf Nice, Arius, fet on 
foot his notions of the inferiority of the Son and Spirit, 
calling them, either properly or improperly, creatures. I 
ufe the word improperly, becaufe there were fome, efpe* 
daily in latter times, called refined Arians, who refpeCted 
the Son as dependant in the order of nature ; but at the 
fame time, as an eternal effe£t, from an eternal caufe.— • 
In oppofition to Arius, the council of Nice aflerted the 
Son to be truly and properly God, of one fubftance with 
the Father, felf-exillent and independent. Lad of all 
came the Pelagians, and the Socinians, who denied the 
divine nature of Ghrift altogether, and afferted that he 
was only a man. Thefe opinions, as doing the utmoft 
violence to fcripture, and over throwing the whole doc- 
trine of redemption, defervcd to be treated with the ut- 

0ino(t abhorrence. Nor indeed are Arians at bottom much 
better, becaufe the difference between the moil exalted 
creature and the meaneft, vanilhcs altogether, when 
compared with the difference between the mightiell order 

. of created beings, and the true God. 
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• The whole oBConbtny of ouf falvation 'teaches us the' 
lieceflityofalteiiding to and believing this doflrine; but 
t fee neither neccfliry nor propriety in endeavoring to dip' 
kito the mode of it, and attempting to explain it. If it \m 
a myftery and above our comprehenfion>. every attempt 
to explain it mud be, if not criminal, yet unfuccefsfuL 
And indeed this is the cafe widi almoft every thing that 
relates to God, or is conne£ted with the Divine perfeAioq. 
The wifeft way for us, with regard to all revealed truth, it 
to receive it as revealed, not prefuming to be wife above 
what is written. 

I do not mean by this to condemn the Council of 
Nice, for though there may not be a great deal in fome of 
the expreffions ufed by them, their only meaning was to 
exprefft their dtfapprobation of the opinion of Arius, which 
was certainly fubvcrfivc t)f the proper divinity of Chrift..- 
But I apprehend we ought to condemn the making em* 
blems of this truth, fuch as a trianj^ infcribed in a cir- 
ele. This at lead is oJF no ufe, or mclre prob^ly it is.aU. 
ways pernicious ; and indeed I (hould think it a dire£b/ 
breach of the fecond commandment : nay, I think at« 
tempting to explain it by the powers of created intelli- 
gences is no way fafe or proper, although done by foma 
Very worthy men. For an example, when the trinity it 
fuppofed tocorrefpond with power, intelteft and will, ia 
the human nature. 

It is not the ufual way, on mod fubjedls, to introduce 
or anfwer objections, before propofing the proof; yet F 
believe it will be the mod proper method, on the fubjcft 
we are now treating. The difficulty here does not arifei 
from the weaknefs, uncertainty, or obfcurity of the proof; 
but from the power of prejudice. In order therefore to 
prevent or dcdroy prejudice, it will be bed to confider 
what objections lie in the way of the doctrine. The ra- 
ther indeed, that all objedions to the dodtrine itfelf ar# 
reducible to one — that it is contrary to reafon, abfqrd, in- 
conceivable, or impoffible. It is furprifing to think with 
what infolence and triumph fotpe have pretended to treat 
Ais fentimefit, faying it i& a oantradlftiQH that God ihould 
' Vot. IV. I 
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be both one and three, at the (ame time. But notwith* 
ftanding the great confidence with which enemies to the 
truth talk upon this fubjeft, I am fmcerely of opinion, 
Aat their confidence never could be more mifplaced. 
I^tus examine the matter coolly and impartially. When, 
men fpeak of a thing as againA reafon, and yet pretend 
to believe in Revelation, the meaning muil be, that it is fp 
manifeftly abfurd and felf-contradiftory that no proof caa 
£ipport a revelation which contains it. But in order to 
this it muil be a thing altogether within the compafs qC 
our reafon and judgment ; if otherwife, the firft unexpe- 
rienced dictate of reafon, is nothing at all ; neither for, 
nor againft it* The fiate of nature and experimental phir 
lofophy did fcarcely ever fhew things to be what men ima- 
gined'them before ; neither is it at all wonderful that re- 
velation (hould inform us of what we could not have fu& 
peAed. The ufe of revelation indeed implies this. There* 
fore the common diilin£tion of fyilematical divines, is far 
from being either obfcure or improper, that things maybe 
above reafon, and yet not contradiAory to it. 

By this exprefiion above reafon, may be under flood 
two things — beyond the power of reafon to difcover, and 
ibove the reach of reafon to comprehend. In the firft 
fenfe, it would be abfurd to controvert it, and even in the 
lather, if it was carefully attended to, and prejudice laid 
afide, there would be little difficulty. The enemies of 
Ae truth always put more in the idea than is intended, 
t)r ought to be contained in it. The juft ftatement of it 
11 precifely this, we believe a fa£l which is fully proved 
«nd authenticated, although there are fome circumflan- 
ces, as to its caufe and confequences^ that we do not 
miderftand. There are many tilings in theologicali 
moraU and natural knowledge in which the cafe is the 
very fame. I believe that God i3 a fpirit, and that thero 
%re alfo created fpirits different from Cod, wholly un« 
embodied, and. yet I have very obfcure and indiftinft 
ideas, if any idea . properly at all, of what a fpirit is, 
md the manner of tits openition. Gartefians believe that 
a fpirit has no extention, and that a hundred thoufand of 
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them maybe m the fame place ; which by the bye is an 
example of the abfurdity with which men tallc upon fob* 
jeds which they do not underlland ; for according to 
tbem^ place is a relation incompetent to a fptrit, and 
therefore it is as abrurd to fay that a fpirit is in a place, as 
that three are in the fame place. The whole matter is 
aboveour compreheniion, ami no man can make me un« 
derftahd either how di(lin£t fubftances can occupy tb# 
£ime place, or even tl^ Newtonian opinion, that a fub- 
(lance, fimple and indivifible, can be in every place^ 
From which it is demonflrable that there may he many 
circumftances relating to things of great moment and cer« 
tainty, that are to us totally incomprehenfible. In nato* 
ral things I believe that the feed rotting in the ground, it 
the mean of producing the blade of the future ftalk ; but 
if you alli me how this is done, or how the moid earth can 
have any influence either on the mortification or thq 
growth, I know nothing at all about it. 

Therefore though we fay that the trinity in unity is in^ 
comprehenfible, or above reafon, we fay nothing that if 
abfurd or contraiy to reafon ; fo far from it, I may fey 
rather it is confonant to reafon and the analogy of nature 
diat there ihould be many things in the divine nature that 
we cannot fully comprehend. There are many fuch 
things in his providence, atui furely much more ia his ef^ 
fence. 

But when our adverfaries are prefled upon this fubjeCti 
they (ky fometimes it is not an incomprehenfible myfieryi 
we find fault with, but an apparent contradiftion that 
God (hould be three and one. We know very well what 
numbers are, and we know perfectly, whatever is threci^ 
cannot be one, or one three. Sut this ia owing to great 
inattention, or great ohllinacy. We do not fay there are 
three Gkxls and yet one Qod ; three perfbns and yet one 
perfon ; or that the Divine Being is three in the &m9 
fenfe and refped that he is one ; but only that therf is % 
diftindtion, confident with perfect unity of nature. I 
apprehend great referve and felf-denial iaour duty on ibia 
fuhje£t. It has fometimes been faid, why Ihould we 
doubt whether there can be three pecfons in one nature. 
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w^en we onrfelves are an example of an incbmprcbenfible 
union of this nature in our perfona. If this be ufed mere« 
ly as an iliuilratton, and to fhew that the thing is podible 
anri credible, I have no objeClion to it ; but if it be carri^ 
ed farther, it is improper and dangerous. 
- Upon the Avhole, we ought to confider the objcftion 
ggainft this doctrine as altogether ill founded, and be rea« 
dy to receive with all humility the Revelation of God up* 
on this fubjeft juft as he has been pleafed to communicate 
it. 

.The fecond thing to be attended to is the pr^iof of the 
do6irine, as contained in the Holy Scriptures. On this I 
willjuft, very fhortly» confider the fcripiure proof of the 
Trinity in general, and then, at fome more length, point 
Wt the proofs of the proper Deity of Chrifl the Son ; upon 
which lad, as is natural to fuppofe, the controverfy bath 
always chiefly turned. 

The proofs of the Trinity in general may be taken (i) 
From the form of baptifm ; we are commanded to bap- 
tife in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoft, 

As foaptifm is the initiating profefllon taken from all 
eoAverts, it feems evidently to point at the great objett 
of worfhip and obedience. Neither do I fee at all how 
it can be accounted for, that the Son and Holy Ghoft 
fliould be clalTed and put upon the fame footing with the 
pather-^but upon the fuppofition of this truth. And in* 
^d their very defignation leads us to an equality of rank, 
it is not faid in the name of God, and the name of Jefua 
of Nazareth, or his human name, but in the name of 
the Father and the Son. Thofe who will confider this 
matter attentively will find more in it than perhaps at 
firft fight appeared. Baptifm is certainly the badge of 
ChrilUanity, the feal of God's covenant. With whom then 
li a covenant made ? Doubtlefs with thofe in whofe name 
we were baptifed, and therefore our covenant God, is 
mod fully defcribed by Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft. To 
this you may add, that the Apoflle Paulfeemed plainly 
in the fird Epillle to the Corinthians, to confider baptifm 
9» pointing at fomethipg very different from any relatioa 
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tiiat a minifter could fuftain. i Cor. t, 13,14, 15. '* Is 
*^ Gbrift divided i was Paul crucified for you ?** 8u:* 

ad. The proof of the Trinity in general may be taketl 
from the form of folemn benedi£tion, the love of God the 
Father, the grace of our Lord Jefus Ghrift, and the com« 
inunion of the Holy Gholl, be with you all. As in the 
firmer tnftance, the three are taken in as the objed of 
worfhip and obedience, here they are plainly conjoined 
as the (puree of bleflednefs. 

3d. The proof of the Trinity in general may be takea 
from an exprefs paflage of fcripture, i John, v, 7. ** theie 
^* are three that bear record in heaven/^ &c. 
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WE come now to prove the doArine of the Tri^iity 
from the proofs of the proper Deity of the Son 
and Spirit. On this the controverfy has chiefly turned, and 
efpecially the firft, the divinity of the Son ; becaufe if this 
was admitted, it would be to very little purpofe to obje£k 
againfl the other ; for this reafon we find that ever finc^ 
the firfl ftarting of the controverfy it has been litigated 
with great zeal and warmth on both fides ; this was to be 
expe£ted, a#it mud evidently appear an article of the ut- 
moft moment to both. I muft obferve, however, that 
the controverfy has been chiefly managed by Arians till 
of late years. Now it feems to me there are but very 
few proper Arians, the greater number of the oppofers of 
the truth afe Socinians. 

You are not to expe£k that I Ihould go through the 
whole of this controverfy, which has been carried to fo 
great a length ; the pafiages of fcripture adduced on both 
fides are more numerous than we would fuppofe ; and 
the criticifms,^ obje6lions and anfwers, are exceedingly 
v(diuninQus« *You wiU fay then, the controverfy muft 
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needs be difficult and obfcure.— The confcquence is not 
juft, for whenever there is a (Irong bias and inclination 
one way, it is eafy for inj^enious nien to perplex and 
lengthen out a difpute. The great matter is the objec- 
tion I mentioned in the preceding difcourfe. If men be 
crnce fully fatisfied that this thing is not impoflible or in- 
credible, and be willing to aflent to the account of the 
nature of Cod without prejudice, as it (lands in his own 
word, I do not think there is any uncertainty in it at all. 
I fliall ftate to you the chief heads of any importance that 
have been ufed. 

I. The name of God, and his titles — ^the moft tranfcen- 
dent and peculiar— are given to Ghrift. Through the Old 
Teftament, the name of Jehovah or Lord, but particularly 
the firft, is given to one who is often called an angel, and 
the angel of the covenant ; and by this manner of fpeak- 
ing in feveral paflages, mu(l be didinguifhed from God 
the Father, as in the ixoth pfalm, the Lord faid unto my 
Lord.-^This therefore muft be underftood of Chrift. The 
angel who appeared to Hagar, Gen. xvi, and that appear- 
ed to Jacob at Bethel, Gen. xiii, are both called God.— -In 
£xodus, chap, iii, an angel is faid to have appeared to 
Mofes, at the bufli, and yet this angel fays, I am the God . 
of your father, the God of Ifrael, who delivered the law oq 
mount Sinai, and yet Stephen fays, A£ts vU. 38, that it 
was an angel that fpoke unto Mofes, upon mount Sinai^ 
and was with the fathers : but what ferves to apply many 
of thefe paflages in the mod precife manner, is comparing 
Numb. xxi. 8. with i Cor. x. 9. in the firft i%is faid, that 
the Ifraelites tempted God, and fpake againft God, and that 
therefore he fent among them fiery ferpents.— In the other 
paflage the apoftle Paul affirmeth, that this was Chrift. 
** Let us not tempt Chrift, as fpme of them alfo tempted, 
and were deftroyed of feri)ents.'* See farther, Pfal()n ii. la. 
" Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee." Pfal. 
xlv. 7. " Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever," &c. 
which paifage the apoftle Paul applies to Chrift. i Heb. u 
8. V But unto the Son he faith, thy throne O God, is for 
" ever and ever," &c. Another proof may be taken from 
Prov. vUi. 22. Thedefcriptionof wifdom — agaui,in Ifa. vi. 
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from the 1>eginniiig, *^ In the year that king Uz^iah aicd,** 
fcc. This paflage is exprefsly applied to Chrift« hf tbd 
^ppftle John xii. 41, when, having cited the paflage, ho 
fays, ^' thefe things faid I(aiah/' &c« the truth is, there is 
hardly any writing in the Old Teftanienti but by coin«( 
paring it with the New, we may draw a proof of the di<« 
vinity of Chrift. 

2. The thing itfelf— the propofttion that Jefus Chriflt it 
God, is contained in (be mod explicit terms, not in one, 
but in many places of fcripture — not in figure, but in 
plain fimple language, John i. 2. ^^ In the bqginning was 
•* the word," &c. Phil. ii. 6. " Who being in the form of 
^' God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God,''Bic« 
John X. 30. *^ I and my FaUier are one.'V z John y. 20. 
*^ this is the true God, and eternal life/' It would be 
endlefs to mention all fetches and imaginations of men 
under the power of prejudice, to evade thefe texts : but I on- 
ly call (9 your mind what was before mentioned — Cleave 
to either fide of the quedion, and fay. Whether or not the 
fcriptures have plainly affirmed Chrift's divinity ? — ^It is 
not pidy the affixations, but the reafoning upon fome of 
them, that fixes the fenfe, as in the Fhilippians. And in 
that affirmation, I and my Father are one, it is undeniable 
that the Jews underftood him in that fenfe, for it is added, 
** they immediately took up ftones to ftone him," be. It 
has been often faid by reafoners upon this fubjeCl, fuppo- 
fmg it was the defign of the fcripture to affirm the divinity 
of Chrift, it does not appear what plainer or (Ironger words 
ould have been ufed* 

3d. The moft di(lingui(hing and eflential attributes of the 
true God are given to Chrift. I fliall mention only his ete^s 
pity, immutability, omnifcience, omniprefence and omni- 
potence. It is not eafy to conceive any attribute incommu- 
nicable if thefe are not. Eternity feems plainly to be afcri- 
bed to him, Prov. viii. 22. Rev. i. 8. &c. and in the &mous 
paflage, Mic. v. 2. " Whofe goings forth have been of old 
from (i) cverlafting." Indeed I reckon the frequent appel- 
lation of Jehovah is a fufficient proof of this ; the word is 
derived from what fignifies exiftence — Exod. iii, 14. 
John vUL 38. (^) Immuubility, Ueb. i. lo. Heb« XM\ru 
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8. ^ Jefus Chrift the fame yefterday, to day, and fof €vtr*^ 
(3) X)mnifcience. John xvi, jo. *' Now we are fare that 
^ thou knoweft all things )'* and again, John xxi. i7» 
•* Lord thou knoweft all tilings," &c. It is remarkable, 
that the knowledge of the heart is afferted in feveral pafTa- 
ges, to diftingui/h the true God, i Kings^ viii. 39. 
** Therein thou only knoweft the hearts of the children of 
•* men." — ^and John xvii. 10. ♦* I the Lord, fearch the 
•* hearts, and try the reins," &c. yet this very pcrfedlion 
our Lord claims to himlelf. Rev. ii. 23. and the apoftle 
John teftifies that he knew all men, John ii. 24. — and 
knew what was in man, John ii. aj.-^this is further con« 
^rnied, iv. 12, 13. *^ The word ot God," &c. 
. (4) Omniprefence. Matth. xviii, 20. •* Where two or 
•* three are gathered together in my name," &c. Matth* 
xxviii. 20. ^^ Lo, I am with you always," &c. 

(5) Omnipotence. Col. i. 17, ** By him all things con* 
«* fift." Creation is afcribed to Chrift, John- i. 3. " All 
«^ things were made by him," &cc. and in the fame chapteri 
verfe xo, '^ and the world was made by him*" Heb. i. a. 
** by whom alfo he made the world." Col. i. 15, 16, 17. 
** who is the image of the invifible God," &c. The argu- 
ment from Creation, is very ftrong. — It is the firft and 
great relation we ftand under to God, nor can we conceive 
any thing that more properly, or in a more diftinguifhing 
manner it charaflerizes the true God, who pleads it fo of- 
ten, to diftinguifh himfelf from the vanities of the Gen- 
tiles, Pfal. xix. I. ** The heavens declare the ^lory of 
•* God, and the firmament fheweth his handy word," 

5. The fifth and laft proof of the divinity of Chrift, may 
be taken from divine worfhip being commanded to be 
given to him, and being accepted by him without r^proof^ 
when it is exprefsly reje£ted by the inferior minifters of 
t'rovidence. It is commanded to be given to him, Joha 
iii. 22, 23. "The Father himfelf judgcih no man." Phil, 
ii. 5. " Wherefore, God, hath highly exalted him," &€• 
It is aftually given him by the wife ftien, Matth. ii. 
II. By the rulers of the Synagogue, Matth. v, 8. By 
women of Canaan, Matth. xv. 25. By the difciples in 
general, Matth. xx. 5. And you fee that worfiiip is rcr 
jcfted by an angel. Rev. xxii. 8, 4. . 
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LECTURE XL 



I PROCEED now ihortly to confidcr the proofe of the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit. The firft thinjf ncceffary 
re, is to efiablifh the perfonality of the Spirit.— That he 

is properly a perfon or fubdance, and not merely a power, 
-gift or <)UaIi6cation. The name of fpirit, in all lan$;uages 

figdtfies a wind or breath.~-It is fuppofed this word is 
, chofen to reprefent divine things, or the divine nature, be- 
^caufe it bears fome refemblance to what is unfeen, and 
.yet infinitely powerful. The wind is made ufe of to repre- 

ient the Holy Gboft, and to fignify angels and the fouls ' 
.of men, and alfo the gifts and graces of the Spirit.-— That 

when the Holy Ghoft is fpoken of, a perfon or fubftance 
fift me^t, as didinguiQied from any grace or qualification 
;he may poITefs or beftow, may be eafily made to appear 

from many paflages of fcripture, John xiv. x6. ^* And I 
}^ will pray the Father, and he (hall give you another Com- 
.** forter, that he may abide with you for ever ; even the 

.** Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive." John 
vxvi. 13. ** When he the Spirit of troth is come,'* 8cc. 
.1 Cor. xii. 4. ^^ There are diverfity of gifts, but the fame 

** Spirit," See. The form of baptifm alfo proves the fame 

thing, as well as all tbofe paflages that fpeak of giving the 

Spirit^-refifting the Spirit, &c. 

That the Holy Ghoft is truly and properly God, I think 

appears with great evidence from the form of baptifm^ 

now that we have fully proved the divinity of Chrift; 
. .who(e perfonality we cannot doubt. The Holy Ghoft 

being ioined with the Father and the Son^ carries the 

firongeit convid^ion with it that he is of the fame nature 

with both. . The fame IliiDg may be £ud of the form of 

iblemn benediction. 

. Vol. IV. K 
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The divinity of the Holy Ghoft fcems to be eftaWifhed 
inA£ts, V. 3« where Ptrter fays to Ananias and Sapphi* 
nu "Why hath Satan filled thine heart/* &c. Wc might 
tlfo from federal paflages ihew the divine attribates given to 
the Spirit, as omnipotence, Pfalm 119. ** Whither fhall 
«* I go from thy Spirit," &c. Omnifcience, Cor. ii. lo* 
*• The Spirit fearcheth all things even the deep things of 
** God," nay, creation feems to be afcribed to him as well 
tfttheSon, Gen. i. 2. ItisTaid '' the Spirit of God mo- 
^ ved upon the face of the waters,** and Job xxxiii. 4. 
*^ The %irit of the Lord bath made me» and the breath 
•* of the Almighty hath given me life.** 

There were in the ancient churches confiderable contro- 
.Verfies about the exprellion of the articles of iaith upon 
Ais itibje£k« The very words of fcripture, John xv. 26. are, 
'that ti^e Spirit proceedeth from the Father. He is alfo caH- 
. cd the Spiritof the Son, and theSpirit of Chrift, Rom* viii. 
:^. Gal. xiv. 6. Phil. i. 14. t Pet* i. ii. both the Fa- 
ther and the Bon are faid to fend the Spirit, John xv. 26. 
.John xvi. 7. Gal. iv. 6. Lukexxiv. 49. 

Therefore die ofbal way of fpeaking, and that in all the 
ancient fymbols and confeffions is, that the Son is begotten 
vof the Father, and the Holy Ghdft proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son. If any one fliould prefume to en- 
quire fiuther into the meaning, or aik the difference be- 
:tween being begotten and proceeding, I ihould willingly 
lad chearfully confefs my ignorance, and that 1 believe 
1^1 others are equally ignorant, and that every attempt to 
^ more than is adually contained in fcripture is not 
^ly impoflible but hurtful. There was a very violent 
difpute between the Latin and Greek churches whether 
it Was pf-of^ to &y the Holy Ghoft proceeded from the 
Father and Son, or from the Father only. The whole 
fSurrent of antiquity, and the whole Latin churches are 
ibr the fbrmer, as well as tbe'Proteftants in general ; but 
ic is not a modern controverfy. 

^ I proceed to confider fome of the objeflions againft the 
If^foiiing above, and unlefs I enter into the criticifms or 
particular texts, they may be all reduced to the reafon* 
ing en the titles and attnbutes. They object that fome 
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of the higheft titles were not given to the Son, as — the 
higheft or mod hi|;[h-*the Almighty or Supreme over all 
-—one God and Father of all— nme God of whom are aU 
things Bui it is eafy to anfwer that none of thefe titkt 
ace greater or more diftingui(hing than, as has been (hewop, 
do really belong to Chritt, and that fome of thofe men* 
tioned are alio afcribed to Chrift ; fuch as the Almigbty^ 
and God over all. So that .they are obliged to have r&» 
courfe to the meanell quibbles, to interpret away thefe 
texts. As for the expreflton one Godt and the title one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things— -they are plainly 
uied in a dillribution of perfonal a^ or prerogativeas one 
God the Father, 6f whom are all things, and one LdhI 
Jefus Chrift by whom are all things. 

The other objeftion is, that fuch titles are afcribed to 
him in a lower fenfe than to the Father. Nothing could 
fuggeft fuch anotjeftion as this except the power of pre^ 
jodice. They mull firft take for granted their own feor 
timents, before they can perceive any fuch thing ; betides 
many of them are fuch as do not admit <^ a propcMtion in 
thia way — fuch as creaitioa-**omnifcience— <ni»ipotehce. 



LECTURE XU. 

Of the Decreesof God. 

WE have this ftrong aflertion in fcripture, ** can anf 
'' by fearching find out the Almighty," Stc. 
If the nature of God has fomething in it altogether uq- 
fearchable to us, fo mud alb his decrees. It is certainly 
proper and neceflary for divines to know all that can be 
known on this fubjefk, and therefore tlie fludy of a 
whole life would be well bellowed on it, if it wece 
fure of fuccefs* Yet I apprehend a caution is n^t 
uaneceflary while we are fsntering upoi^ lU Oifr 



fffeat Wifdom conrifts in receiving, admitting, rttntttii 
Dcring and applying, whatever is clearly revealed in fcrip- 
<iire, with regard |xnh to the nature and government of 
Goct ; at the lame time, we ought to reftrain an impatient 
curiofity, and guard againil unneeeflary, inexplicable and 
hurtful quelHoiis, on thefc fubjeds. The fcriptures do not 
COkitain any thing that ils unfit for us to know. If it feem- 
cd neceflary to God to reveal the univerfality of his pro- 
vidtnce and the certainty of bis purpofc, we ought with- 
out doubt to believe and improve it. On the other hand, 
kt us not prefume to go any farther than he hath pointed 
out to us the way. Whatever he hath covered with a veil 
it would be both rafiinefs and impiety to attempt to pene* 
trate. It is therefore my defign to ftatethis matter to 
you in as precife and fcriptural ^ mMfler ^« I am able!^ al-. 
though I mufl neceflarily ufe feverat of the theolo^eeil 
fyftematical phrafcrs, becaufe without them the various 
opinions could neither be fifted nor explained* 
■ The expreffion itfelf " the decrees of God" is in a great 
ineafure, if not wholly, technical. In the -Old Teftament; 
indeed,, there are feveral expreffions particularly relating 
to the frame and conftitution of nature, which are tranfla- 
ted in the Englifh Bible decrees, as in the Prov. viii« 29. 
•* When he gave to the fea hi^ decree," &c. and in the fe- 
cond PfalmJ'peaking of the raifing Mclliah to his throne— 
*• J will declare the decree." In all of thefe I believe (for 
I have confulted mod of them) it is the fame word that is 
frequently or ufually tranflated — statute^ and to be fure 
has a meaning fomewhat fimilar to that of the word ufed 
in theology, that is, it . fignifies the order or purpofe of 
God in nature and providence. In the New Tellament 
there is no expreffion on this fubje£l that has been tranf- 
lated decree, though fome of tht phrases might have been 
fo tranflated. The expreffions in the New Teftament arc 
council^ purpose^ determinate counciiy foreknowledge ; and 
when it relates to the ftate of man, choosing^ ordaining^ 
predestinating. I enter upon the criticifm of the Greek 
words, becaufe I think it is manifeft they are not only 
tranflated well into Englifli, but that they are moftly, if 
not wholly, of the fame import that they are ufually un- 
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derfto6d tb ^6fk($. I fhall now fiiew you a fample oftim 
Socinian criticifm on AGts xiii. 48. It is faid asoi csan 
Magmenoi ets zoeen aionion^ which they tranflate, ** as 
many ai were fet in order, or well prepared for eternal 
life, belieired." They obferve that Magmenoi meahi, 
fet in drfler like a difciplined army. But it is Wianifeft 
that the word here means particularly appointed and or^ 
Joined. By comparing together the feveral expreffions 
nfed, the meaning that we mud affign to the whole is, 
that the plan of Providence and grace, as well as the fyf- 
tern of nature, muft be fuppbfed to be fixed and deter- 
mined, and not loofe and uncertain, till the event, or till 
one thing; be Afcertained or determined by another. — That 
things are not to God as they are to us, to whom things 
future have no certainty or ftability, but that as far back 
is we ean carry our ideas they were known, tod therefore 
certainly ordained. Or as fome exprefs it, that every 
thing that comes to have a tranfient exifience in time, had 
uit were aif original eternal pre-exiftence, in the divine 
mind. Yet After all, yon fee there is fomething in the 
%xpreffion dHfttes or purposes^ which feems to take its rife 
only from our own fituations and imperfections. 

Men are <rt)tiged to meditate, concert and digeft their 
plans of futbre conduct, before they begin to aft, and then 
'it is called their purpofe, refolution, or defign, as dif- 
tin6\ from the aftual execution. From this we feem by 
analogy to borrow the divine decrees. Yet every thing 
that implies, or arifesfrom ignorance, uncertainty, weak- 
nefs, or imperfedidn, mud be as much as is in our pow- 
€r, feparated and abllraded, when we fpeak of the de- 
crecs of God. 

This leads us to obferve, that it has often been remark- 
ed by divines, that we are not to confider the divine de- 
crees, in fo far as they area£ts of the divine will, as being 
any thing different or diftinft from the divine nature. 
There are fome who have ufed theexpreffion immanent 
•decrees, a phrai'e which I confefs I do not in the lead de* 
gree underlland the meaning of, and tbereiore I can nei- 



ther affirm nor contradift it ; withiMit doubfva areto fep^.. 
rate every thing belonging to created weaknefs. We aro 
not to fuppofe that God needs forethought to difcovtr, or 
time to digeft his plans, or that by any aA of his will he 
feeks information, or feeks or receives gratification from 
any thing without him — ^If by catling the decrees of God 
immanent a£ts« it is meant to deny thefe/ it is fo far juft* 
But when it is aflirmed that the a€ls of the divine will, are 
tfie fame with the divine nature, as if this explained the 
difference betweea divine and human volitions, this I 
confefs is to me quite incomprehenfible. 

In what (hall be further offered on this fubje£t, I fhall 
follow this method :-^ 

1. Speak a little of the obje£k of the divine decrees, 

a. Of the order of the decrees. 

3. Of the chara£ter» quality, or attributes of the decree 
ts given in fcripture* 

•4. Of their ufes. 

I. Let us confider the objed: oF the decrees, and of this 
but a little, becaufe it will occur again where it is of mo> 
ment to examine it ; yet it will tlirow ibaae light upoa 
fome parts of the doftrine, td obferve, 

(i.)That theobjeftsof the divine decrees, are flriAly and 
properly univerfal ; fo much fo indeed, as not to admit of 
liny exception, or fhadow of exception— ^11 creatures, and 
mil their adions, and all events. Let us vary it as we pleafe, 
fiHl it relates to every a£tion, and every mode of the action, 
and every quality that c^n be attributed to it — whatfoever 
comes to pafs. The reafon of this is plain — whatever we 
ihall think fit to fay upon the connexion or influence of 
one creature or thing upon another, from which all thip 
difficulty and confufion arifes, yet every fuch thing, and 
that connexion itfelf, as much as the things to which ic 
relates, is the object to which the divine foreknowledge, and 
the divine purpofe extended. One would think that men 
(hould be agreed on this point; and probably they are fo, 
if they underftood one another; all but thofe extravagant 
perfons, as they may well be called, who fiinding them- 
felves bard preiTed by the arguments drawn frpm the di- 
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Vine prefcience, have thought it bed to deny die foreknow- 
ledge of God altogether, or affirm that oodnftg dMt it fb. 
tore^an poffibly be certainly^ or any more than coQJeo> 
toratty kncNm, till it happens. — ^fiut this fentimenit it ib 
repugnant to ibripture, and indeed to the common ienfe 
and reafon of nunkind, that few have ftridtly and fincerely 
defended it, though fome have occafionaliy and hypocri* 
tically advanced it. 

(a.) With refpeft to die ofc^ of the divine decrees, it 
mud be admitted, that there is £>me diflbrence between 
the light in which fome events and a6lions are to be con- 
fidered, and others-^The great difficulty indeed, and that 
which will fpeedily fet bounds to our enquiry on the f^b- 
Jfedl, is to fliew wherein the difference lonfifts ; yet it is 
equally ceruin, from revelation and reaibo, that natural 
good and evil, and moral good and evil, are to be confi* 
dered as not in the fame fenfe, the objeft of divine appoint- 
ment. This leads us to the 

Ud. General head, which was. to confider the order of 
the decrees. Many things m^ be, and many things have 
been faid upon this fubje^-^-Divines who have publilhed 
fyftems, have generally exercifed their ingenuity in giving 
what they call an order of the deorees. The chief thing 
fttch writers have in view, is to form a conception for 
themfelves and others, with regard to, and to account for, 
the divine purpofes, with regard to thns final ftate of man. 
The orders which have been laid down by different wri- 
ters, are fo very numerous, that they all feem to me to la- 
bor under, and equally to labor under, this prodigious 
weakhefs, that they reprefent the Supreme Being as vary- 
ing and marihalling his views, and comparing as men do, 
which yet is acknowledged to be wrong. — They alfo feem 
to carry in them the fuppofition of fucceffive duration ; 
yet fucceffive duration we have generally agreed not to 
afcribe to God, although, of any other kind of exigence, 
we have not the leaft conception. It is impoffible for me to 
fp through all the diffisrent arrangements that have been 
made by particular authors : I (hall therefore only ^ve 
yoit afuccinft view of the chief di&nsnces of divines of 
different clafies--Calvifiift8, Arminians, Socinians* 
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Calvifkids are divided ut)on this fubjef); into toro fortt; 
commonly called Supralapfarian^ and Sublapfarians. The 
reafon of the names are, from one being of opinion that 
God in ordaining the ele£t and reprobate confidered man 
as before the fall, and the other as fallen and in a ilate of 
guilt. ' 

The firft fay that in laying down a plan, what is laft in 
the execution is firft in the intention, that God purpofad 
to glorify his mercy and jiiflice in the everlafting felicity 
.of fome, called veffels of mercy ; and in the everlafting 
perdition of others, called veffeJs of wrath. That to ac- 
complilh this purpofe he refolved to create the world, to 
put man in a condition in which he would certainly fall ; 
to fend the Redeemer in the fullnefs of time to carry on 
the wl.ole plan of falvation, as we now find it in the ora- 
cles of truth* 

The Sublapfarians fay, that the order of purpofing 
fhould be the fame as the order of execution. That the de- 
crees of God being eternal, there can no order of time be 
applied to them, but that which takes place in the execu- 
tion. Therefore they fay that God propofcd to make 
man innopent and holy, with powers to preferve his inno- 
cence, but liable to fall ; that he forefaw the fall, and per- 
mitted it, and from the corrupted mafs freely chofe fome 
as the objects of mercy, and left others to perifh in the 
ruins of their apoftacy, and that to accompliih this pur- 
pofe he refolved to fend the Saviour, &c. 

It is eafy to fay fomething very plaufibie on each lide 
of the queflion between the two : it fecms very ftrong 
what Sublapfarians, fay that the idea of time and order be- 
longs only to the execution : but why do they alfo fpeak 
of order, when it is certain that as far as we can clearly 
fpeak of dcfign or purpofe at all, the means feem to be dc- 
Ti'^ned for the end, and not the end for the means. 
The Supralapfarians have alfo thi^ evident advantage of all 
the reft that they have the fovereignty of God directly, for 
what all the reft are obliged to come to ai last. It muft be 
obferved that the ftrongeft Supralapfarians do conftantly af- 
fert the holinefs and juftice of the divine providence. If you 
afk them how they reconcile the divine jullice with the ab« 
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Iblutte and certain event they confefs they cannot explain 
k; but they affirm that all that the others fay to this is 
perfeflly trifling, andlefs reafonablc than their Confeffion 
of i)2[norance. 

The Arminians fay that God decreed to create man 
innocent ; and that after he had fallen he refolved for fa« 
lisfadion to juftice, to appoint aSaviour ; that he decreed 
to five thore that fhould believe and repent ; to give t0 
all fufficient grace for that parpofe ; and finally to fave and 
reward thofe who (bould endure to the end. It is plain 
that v(^hat«ver reafon they may offer with great pJaufible* 
nefs for. feveral things, when taken in a feparate and de-^ 
tached view, nothing can be weaker than the Arminian 
fcbeme, conlidered as a fyftem of the divine purpofe, be« 
caufe they leave out or fufpend the purpofe at every ftage* 

As to the Socinians they do generally deny the reality 
ef the decrees altogether, and fay that the event is wholly 
uncertain, and fqfpended upon the will of the creature— « 
as many of them as maintain or admit the foreknowledge 
of God, do it contrary to their other principles. 

If I were to fay any thing upon this fubje£t (I mean the 
order of the decrees) I would fay nearly as Pulit, in his 
fydem as contained in the notes upon Rulet, has faid, 
which is in fubdance this, that God refolved from all 
eternity to manifell his own glory, and illuftrate his moral 
excellence, wifdom, power, Holinefs, juftice, goodnefs and 
truth, in the produ6\ion and government of a created fyftem* 
•That for this purpofe the whole fyftem, and all thefa6ls of 
:wbich it confifts and their dependance one upon another^ 
•Itnd the order itfelf in which they were to take place, were 
^ordained. If the whole, then certainly every particular part 
as fully as the wholt^ is the obje£t of one abfolute decree. 
In this view they are all upon a footing : at the fame time 
;we do not pretbnd to difpute that things are ordained 
•with confiderable diflkrence ; but this difference it is hat4 
or impoflible for us to explain. There is certainly a dlf- 
ference between the ordination of things natpral, and thofe 
which are fmful or holy. The very finful difpofition, confi* 
dered as becoming a part of the genyal plao^is certainly as 
V VOI..IV. , . L . ^ 
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hoty an ordination as any other, yet the fcriptufe teachef 
118 to confider this as a thing quite different from God'i 
determining to fend his Son into the world to fave finners. 
It feems to be a matter infiiled on in the flrongeft manner 
in fcripture, that the evil or guilt of every creature is to be 
ifi:ribed to the creature, as to its proper and adequate 
Caufe } at the fame time it feems fully as plain that wbat^ 
«ver connexion there may be between one evil and ano-i 
ther, the ehoice of the veflels of mercy is free and uncon« 
ditional, and that the rejedion of others is imputed to tho 
£yvereignty of God, Luke x. ai. John xii. 39. That 
the choice of the veffelsof mercy is free and fovereign, ap<« 
fettra from the words of fcripture ; from their univerfal 
fiat&r«-dead in trefpaffos and Gns ; from their vifible cha« 
la^r, and from fhe means of their recovery*-*! ineaa 
Ibc omnipotence of divine grace^ 
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I!(70 w proceed to the third thing upon this fubjeA^ 
which wa^ to Confider the cbaraAer, qualities and at» 
jaribotes of the decrees of God, as they are given 10 them 
$9 fcripture in exprefa terms, or manrfeftly founded up;* 
nn fcripture truths, and particularly upon fuch truths an 
ttlate to the decrees. Of this the chief are what fpUom 
(i) j^temity. We have exprefs mention made, £ph» 
ill, II. of God's eternal purpofe: ahd'^Hevers are faidto 
be chofen in Chrift before the foundation of the world. 
The lad npreffion is of the fame import with the firft ; 
lor whatever is before the beginning of time is to be coiik 
idered as eternal. This indeed is eflential to the divine 
purpofo) infeparablefrom the very meaning of the word 
decree ; atid if I am not miflaken one of the chief things 
we are to be taught t^ it is, that whatfoever comes to pais 
in revolving years, is noUoofe^but was fixed in the divine 
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minci before time itfelf began. It is exc6edin{{ difieult 
however, at once to reftrain an improper curiofity, and 
to rpeak with precifion on the fubje<^, and with fafety.— ^ 
Some have raifed a queftion, whether there is not a necef* 
fity of fuppoflng the exiilence and the nature of God, ai 
previous to his decrees. To which it is commonly faid^ 
that there is a priority of order, though not of time; a pri* 
ority like that of the caufe to its infeparable effc£t ; as the 
fiin is the caqfe of light, yet the creation of the fun would 
not be before or antecedent toche light ; they are infeparabte 
and neceOarily exiftent. One would think there was^no- 
thing amifs in this way of fpeaking, or of faying in Con- 
fequence of it, that the decrees are to God^s nature as all 
eternal etk€k to an eternal caufe ; and yet t am afraid 
there is h^re what we find in many fubje£ts of theologj^, 
a mixture of repugnant ideas intricate and difficult, etef- 
nity, and time-^ginning, and no beginning. When 
we fpeak of an effe6t of a caufe, we cannot do otherwi^ 
than think of fomething prbdiiced, fome alteration, or 
ibmethingthat was not before. This is the cafe with all 
the fimilitudes brought to illuftrate it, as the creation of 
the fun and the coexiftence of light, or another made ufe 
of by fome of the refined Arians, who meant to fay the 
Son is produced by the Father, as an eternal effeft of ati 
eternal caufe — as the print of a man's foot in the fand is 
caufed by his fetting down his foot, but not po^erior in 
point of time. But all this is truly abfurd when fpeaking 
of God, becaufe it includes fome definite idea of what 
might and did begin to take place. I ihould be apt to 
think that one of the chief reafons why any thinfi is ro- 
vealed to us concerning the decrees of God, is to give U8 
an awful impreffion of his infinite majefiy, his fupreme 
dominion, and the abfohite dependance of every creature 
upon him ; fo that it is enough for us to fay, that his pur- 
. pofe is before all worlds, antecedent to all time or the idea 
of fucceffion, being indeed entirely infeparable from thoi 
idea of his exiftence. 

(z.) The next tiling to be cbnfidcred is the liberty of 
God in his decrees. They are according to the council 
of his own will. Almoll all the fyftems fay that G(xl did 
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xnoft wftly, moftjuftly, and moft freely, decree whatfo* 
ever comes to pais. 

The chief obje£tron to this ajriFes from what.ufed to be 
called many years ago the Beltiftian fcheme, of which, 
whatever chance traces may be feen in former authors, 
Le bnitz is the proper author. Of this fcheme it is the 
leading part, or rather the foundation of the whole, to fay 
that Go(l, infinitely wife and good, muft neceflarily choofe 
the bed in every thing. That therefore of all poffible fyf- 
terns this which he has chofen, becaufe it has taken place, 
mud neceflarily be the bed, and \\% could not choofe any 
otH^r ; fo that from the unalterable re£titude of his nature^ 
he is as invariably determined by his neceflity as any of his 
creatures. Thisboadeddemonflration would be defcnfiblc 
perhaps, were it not that its very foundations are good for 
nothing. Its ideas are not applicable to the divine Being ; 
better and bed are definite terms, and a£tual comparifons. 
We fay a thing is better when it is preferable to fome 
Others, and bed when it is a thing abfolutely preferable to 
all others. Now with what propriety can it be faid that 
in the plans that were poffible to infinite wifdom and pow* 
er there is one bed. Have we comprehenfion fufficient to 
(ee this, and therefore to fay it ? It feems to me that a de^ 
mondration might be given to the contrary. The whole 
fydem of creation is either finite and temporal, or infinity 
and eternal.. If it be finite, it feems abfurd to fay that iF 
would not be made better by being made larger and fimilar; 
and if it was not from eternity it might have been made 
many thoufands of years fooner. If on the contrary it be 
infinite and eternal, the poffible combinations of an infi* 
nite fydem are truly infinite, and there cannot be a bed. 
The patrons of this fcheme when prefled with thefe diffi- 
culties have recourfe to what they fliould have begun with, 
the incomprehenfiblenefs of time and fpace^'and fay that 
we cannot apply any of the ideas of fooner or later to 
eternity, or larger or Icfler to fpace. The impoffibility <)f 
uniting infinite to definite qualities fliould have prevent;- 
cd them from faying that of all poffible-fydems infinite 
wifdom mud choofe the bed ; but when we fpeak of time 
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and fpace, nothing is more clear, than that if at any time 
a thing has exided ten years, I can fuppofe that it exifted 
twenty years ; and that if any thing be of finite extent, I 
can fuppofe it enlarged as well as diminifhed. So great it 
the obihnacy of people in adhering to their fyflems, that 
Dr. Clark reduces an antagonift to the abfurdity of affirm- 
ing, that though the univerfe were moved ten millions of 
leagues in any dire£tion, it would dill be in the fame 
place ; and another writer of fome note, fays, either that 
the thing is impofiible that the worl^ could have been cre- 
ated fooner than it wa8> or that if it had been created 5000 
years foorter, yet it would have been created at the fame 
time. Befides this fcheme feems to me to labor under two 
great and obvious difficulties — that the infinite God Ihould 
let limits tohimfelf, by the production of a created fyftem 
—It brings creation a great deal too near the Creator to 
fay it is the alternative of Omnipotence. The other diffi. 
culty is, that it feems to make fomething which I do not 
know how to exprefs otherwife, than by the ancient ftoical 
fate, antecedent and fuperior even to God himfelf ; I 
would therefore think it beft to fay, with the current of 
orthodox divines, that God was perfe^ly free in his pur- 
pofe and providence, and that there is no reafon to be 
fought for the one or the other beyond himfelf. 

Let us confider the wifdom and fovereignty of his de- 
crees ; I put thefe together, not that they are the l^ame, but 
that they feem, though notoppofite, to limit each other in 
their exercife, and the one of which is often to be refolved 
into the/other. Wifdom is afcribed to the decrees of God ; * 
or rather, wifdom indeed is particularly afcribed to God 
himfelf, as one of his efTential perfedlions, and therefore 
by necefTary confequence, it muft belong to his provi- 
dence in time, and his purpofea from eternity. — The 
meaning of this as far as we can conceive, when ufedby 
us, is, that the beft and nobleft ends are defigned, and the 
bell and moft fuitable means in accomplifhing thefe ends. 
And indeed all ^he wifdom that appears in the works* and 
ways of God when carried into cffeft, muft be fuppofed 
in the original purpofe. But how fliall we join the fove- 
reignty with this ? Sovereignty feems to refolve the whole 
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into mere will, and therefore to (land oppbfed ta the wi& 
dom of the proceeding ; accordingly there are fome who 
in fpeaking of the decrees, reft them entirely and totally oh 
the fdvereignty of God,, and fay that not only the reafons 
are not made known and unfearchable to us, but that ther6 
is noreafon at all of the preference of one thing to another, 
but the divine will. There have been fome writers who 
have founded the very nature of virtue and vice upon the 
divine will. Thofe who think otherwife, ufually fay, it is 
making the decrees not abfolute only, but arbitrary*-— not 
only unfearchable, but unreafonable: and indeed the foun* 
ding every thing upon mere will, feems to take away the ^ 
moral chara£ter of the Deity, and to leave us no meaning 
when we fay God is infinitely wife and holy, juft and good. 
I am however inclined to think that thofe who have gone 
the furtbeft upon the fovereignty of God, only meant that 
we could not, or ought not, to dive into the reafon of the 
Divine Providence, that his will ought to bound all our 
enquiries, and be a full and fatisfa£lory anfwer to all our 
difficulties ; and if it be taken in this way, it will not be 
eafy to overthrow it. 

If we look into the fcripture do£trine upon this fubjeA, 
we fhall, if I miftake not, fee both the wifdom and ibve- 
reignty of God ajQerted in the ftrongeft terms, united to- 
gcther and founded upon one another, Job ix. 4, '' he is 
** wife in heart,"~he is faid to be God only wife. Rev. xvi. 
27. I Tim. i. 15. Judeij. Eph.iii. 10. and Rom. xi. 
38. fpeaking exprefsly of the decrees, *' O the depth,*' &c. 
at the fame time, the fovereignty of God is afTerted, and 
events refolved into it, Liike x. zi. ''In that hour Jefus 
«* rejoiced in fpirit," 8cc. I would here call your attentioa 
to two paflageSt very remarkable ; one in the Old Tcfta- 
ment, the other in the New, The book of Job it is agreed 
by interpreters, was compofed exprefsly upon the diffi<' 
culty of Providence, arifing from the affli^ions of good 
men, and the profperity of the wicked ; but in that book, 
after the reafoning of Job and his friends, when God him* 
felf is brought in fpeaking out of the whirlwind, in the 
38th and 39th chapters, he fays not one word, either of 
the wiiUom or juftice of his proceedings ; but in language 
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infinitely tnajeftic^ difplays and dwells upon the greatnefs 
of bis power.-*It is true indeed, the beautiful poetical diCi 
play of the order of creation, may be (aid to imply in it 
Wifdom as well as power ; but if fo, all that is there ad^ 
vanced, is to iltuftrate the power and wifdom of the Crea* 
tor, and by that means to impoJe lUence on the ralh chal« 
knges of the creature. 

The other example is from the New Teftament, wherd 
^Apoftle, after introducing an objeftion againft the di- 
vine purpofe as to the flate of man, does not ofier any 
other reafon, but has recourfe to th% fovereignty of God, 
Rom. rii. i8,' 19, ao. ^^Thereforeit is notofhimtbat 
•* willeth,*' 8tc. 

It will be perhaps hard or hnpoffible for you to enter 
into this at once, as 1 confefs it was to me in early life ; 
but I now fee more of the neceflity of fubje£lmg ourfelves 
to the Divine Sovereignty, and making ufe of it to re* 
ftrain and reprefs our raih and curious enquiries* It is 
finely imagined in Milton, that he makes a part of the 
damned in hell to torment themfelves with unfearch- 
able quellions about fixed fate, foreknowledge abfolute* 
It is certain that we cannot now fathom thofe fubje£ts«— 
if we ever Ih^U to eternity. As I hinted formerly, it 
is of confiderable ufe to obferve the analogy there is be- 
tween the courfe of nature, providence and grace. There 
are a vaft number of things in which we mud needs re-^ 
folve the lail queftion, fo to fpeak, into the fovereignty of 
God. Why did- God fee it fit to people this world fo ve- 
ry thinly ? Why -does the improvement of human artg 
proceed fo very imperfeSIy ? Why is the chief bleffing 
that God ever bellowed yet unknown to a vaft number of 
tiie human race ? The (late of a favage tribe and of a cul- 
tivated fociety, how do they differ in the fame climate ? 
Why was fo great a part of this vaft continent for fo m%* 
ny ages a howling wildemefs — a dwelling for wild beafts^ 
and a few human creatures little lefs favage than they ?«^ 
Why is one perfon born into the world a Have, and ano- 
titer a monarch ? Even with regafxl to morals, whidi 
are tlie fource of the higheft dignity and the higheft hap- 
pinefs — ^I could fuppofe one bora in a great, but prpflig^ite 
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fiiinily, fupplied with all the means of indulgence, Iblitited 
by the Worfl examples, and befet by intereiled flatterers ; 
and I could fuppofe another bom of pious parents, with 
the mod amiable example, the mod careful indrudlion, 
the moft-regular government — why are there fo vaft ad- 
vantages given to the one, and fo hard a trial impoied on 
the other ? muft we not fay, " even fo Father," &c. In 
temporal and fpiritual, natural and perfonal circumftan- 
ces, th^re is every where to be feen much of the fovereign« 
ty of God. 

, . IV. The next charaQer of God's decrees is that they 
are juft, and that they are holy. He is righteous in all 
his ways, and holy in all his works; and it is the union 
of righteoufnefs and holinefs with the n^oft unfearchable 
depth of wifdom that gives occafion to the adoration. Rev* 
xiii. 8. "Great and marvellous,'' &c. Nothing can be 
more manifeft than that all the calamities which God in 
his Providence inflifts on earth, and the future judgments 
which he will inflift oh the ungodly, are reprefented as 
afts of juftice. The only difficuhy or 9bjeflion that lies 
in the way of this, arifes from the next particular, to which 
we will therefore proceed, viz. 

V. That the decrees of God are fixed, abfolute and un- 
changeable ; that which he hath ordained fliall certainly 
come to pafs, and nothing can oppofe it, fubvert it, or take 
its place. Here then the difficulty arifcs full upon us, how 
fliall we reconcile this with the free agency of the creature, 
with the guilt of fin, or the righteoufnefs of the punifliment 
of fin ? yet this is affirmed by ail found divines, as in the 
confeffion of faith, chap, iii.feft. i. '* God from all eter- 
nity did by the mod holy and wife counfel of his own 
will freely and unchangeably ordain whatever comes to 
pafs ; yet fo as thereby neither is God the author of fin, 
nor is violence offered to, the will of the creature ; nor is 
.the liberty or contingency of fecond caufes taken away, 
.but rather eftabliftied.*' This fubjeft has exercifed the 
reafon of men in all ages, fo far as it has been propofed to 
them, but particularly that of divines. The fubjcft is 
dark and intricate as any body may eafily perceive. 
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tt is temarkable what weak things fometimes tnen of 
fcnfe will fay upon fuch fubjefts^ when it feems necdf* 
fary to them to fay fomcthing in favor of their own hypo- 
thefis* One writer propofes to himfelf to reconcile thi$ 
difference, and fays, God forefees and predetermines ac* 
tions in diflferent ways, and each according to its own 
nature ; that he forefees necelFary aflions as ncceflary, free 
a£lions as free, and contingent events as contineent- 
This is jufl faying nothing at all, and it had been better 
to have faid nothing than to have faid it. Every body 
knows that as far as^ thefe different kinds of a£tions and 
events take pilace in the fyftem, they are fo ordained of 
God ; But it behoved this author to fhew how any adion 
could be free, or any event contingent, upon the fuppofi* 
tiou of the Divine Providence or decree. 

Others have attempted to folve the difficulty by found- 
ing the decrees upon foreknowledge, and this upoR God*9 
diflinft and perfeft view of every perfon*s difpofuion, and 
how men will determine in every circumftance in which 
they can be placed. But this is liable to two objedtioni 
(i) that foreknowledge makes no difference as to de» 
crees, for whether God confidered the thing as a conIc% 
quence of another or not, if he forefaw the confequence, 
he admitted and ordained that event as a part of the gen&i 
ral fyftem. The other obje£tion is, that it takes for grant* 
ed the fyftem of what is called moral neceffity, which 
brings back the fame difficulty with re-doubled force. It 
is remarkable that the advocates for necefDty have adopted 
a diftindlion made ufe of for other purpofes, and forced 
it into their fervice ; I mean moral and natural necefli* 
ty-— they fay natural or phyfical neceflity takes away liber* 
ty, but moral neceflity does not*-*at the fame time they 
explain moral necefGty fo as to make it truly phyfical ornai^ 
turah That is phyfical neceflity which is the invincible ef* 
feflof the law of nature, and it is neither lefs natural nor 
lefs unfurmountable if it is from the laws of fpirit, than tt^ 
would be if it were from the laws of matter. To fee how 
fome people are loft upon thefe fubjedts, you may obfcrve 
that the great argument that men are determined by the 
ilrongeft motiveSi is a mere equivocation, and what logici- 
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iDs cdlXpetitio prmeipii. It isicnpoffible even to produce anf 
medium of proof that it is the firongeft motive, except that 
it has prevailed. It is not the greated in itfelf, nor does 
St feem to be m all refpe£ls ftrongeft to the agent ; but you 
fiiy. it appears ftrongeft in the mean time-^why ? Becaufe 
you were determined by it : alas you promifed to prove 
that I was determined by the strongest motive^ and you 
have only fliown that I had a meftive when I a£ted. But 
vhat has determined you then ? can any eflfe^ be without 
m caufe ? I anfvver — fuppofirig my (clf-determining power 
to exift, it is as real a caufe of its proper and diftinguifh- 
ing effe£t) as your mora! neccffity ; fo that the matter 
juft comes to a ftand. and is but one and the fame thing 
•n one fide and on. the other. 

But even fuppofe the (yftem of neceffity true, the di& 
ficulty of reconciling it with the guilt of fin, and the 
fighteoufnefs of God's judgment, is as great as upon any 
fiippofrtion whatever. Others have made uie of a metaphi« 
fcal argument to reconcile foreknowledge with liberty* 
They fay, when any thing is done in time, it only (hews 
the futurity of the adion, as the fchool men fay. k was 
t true propofition from all eternity that fuch a thing would 
be done, and every truth being the objcft of the divine 
knowledge, God^s forefeeing it was no more the caufe of 
it, than a man's feeing another do a thing at a diftance is 
the caute of its being done« But even this does not fatif* 
fy the mind, as the difficulty arifes from the certainty of 
the event itfelf, as being inconiiftent with the freedom of 
the agent, not the way in which it comes to be known. 
, It defervcs particular notice that feveral able writers 
have (hewn, that with refpe£t to the moft difficult part of 
the decrees of God, all the feveral fefls of Chriftians at 
bottom fay the fame thing, except that clals ol Socinians 
irbo deny the omnifcience and foreknowledge of God alto* 
•gethcr, and they arc fo direClly oppofite to the letter oif 
-firripture that they deferve no regard. — The Arminians 
•fiiy, that God has decreed that all that he forefaw would 
believe and repent, fliould be faved — for which purpofc 
«11 have fufficient grace given them. But could not om* 
iiipotence have given them effeftual grace to overcome 
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tlieir obilinaoy ? Yes without doubt ; and are there not 
fome, that bad as obAinate and profli);ate natures as thoia 
that perifli, overcome by Divine power ? — Yes it i^ Tiol 
cafy to deny this-*that he did not ){ive the tffedlual graot 
to fome, and R:ave it to others. So that they muft at laft 
iay, •* even fo Father,'' &c. 

It is more eafy to (hew that the Sufiralapfariant and 
Sublap(arians are at bottom of the fanie principle. All 
then have this difficulty before them— -to account for Htm 
divine purpofe confittently with the );uih of fin. 

But I would go a little farther and fay the difficulty il 
the (ame in natural as it is in revealed religion, and thm 
fame in the courfe of nature as in both. The certainty 
of events (nakes as much againft common diligence ia 
the a&irs of life, as againft diligence in reli^Qon. The 
&tes which the fioics c^ old lield» was called the iigmnm 
raii0 of the ftoica. 

For my own part I (ireely own, that I coidd never fee 
•ny thing fatis£ftftQry in the attempts of divines or Meta^ 
phyficians to reconcile thefe two things ; but it does noC 
appear difficult to me to believe precilely in the form of 
our confeffion of fiiith — to believe both the certainty of 
God's porpofe and the free agency of the creature. Nor 
does my being unable to explain thefe dodrioes fimn aft 
objeOioQ againft one or the othen 
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OF the covenant of works and the fidl of man-«-Thia 
feems to be the next thing in order.— «>That I vaaf^ 
treat of it asconcifely as poffible, 1 will make the follows 
ing oMsrvations. 

I. It is juftly and properly by. divines, confideied afc 
% covenant* The word covenant ia not indeed made ufe 
ttfby Mofeainf^vifigthehiftoryofthe&ll^ forwbkb 
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fiy reafons may be affigned. The fcripture docs not fy 
much limit the phrafe as fix the thing itfelf, which we now 
exprefsby it. The word covenant is ufed with latitude 
in fcripture, Thus^ Jer. xxxiii. 20, 25. " Thus laith the 
^ Lord if you can break my covenant.'* &c. It may be 
obferved that there muft of neceflity be fome impropriety 
in calling any tranfaftion between God and man a cove* 
nant, becaufe it muft differ confiderably from an engage- 
ment of perfons equal and free. But as far as there can 
be a covenant relation between God and man, it evident* 
ly took place here. The giving a fpecial command, with 
m threatening annexed, does evidently imply in it fucb.a 
covenant. 

a. It feems juft and proper to fuppofe that merely ab* 
fiaihing from the tree of knowledge of gdod and evil was 
not the only duty prefcribed and demanded by God) but 
that the demand extended to univerfal obedience. 

The Jewifli Rabbies fay, that God gave Adam fix pre- 
cepts ; (i) to worthip God ; (2) to d6 juftice ; (3) not 
to fhed human blood ; (4) not to make ufe of idols or 
images ; (5) not to commit rapine and fraud ; (6) to a- 
Void inceft. But all this is without the leaft proof. 

3. We may confider the choice of the command for 
trial, not to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and^cviK 
This may give occafion to many conje£ture$, and like:^ 
wife to many folid remarks. * It is conjeftured by many 
that the tree had in it a noifome quality that made the 
body liable to corruption, as God often orders his com^ 
mands fo that obedience to them is of itfelf happinefs, 
and difobedience is mifery. If we fuppofe the eating 
this tree had nothing in itfelf either good or evil, and it 
is a&ed why God thought fit to fufpend the fate of the hu^ 
man race on a pofitive precept ? — It may be anfwered, 
firft as an a6l of fovereij;nty, to which we have no right |d 
obje£t. (2) It might alfo be more proper for the trial of 
oiaiedience, as the mere authority of God would be the 
fanftiori. (3) It was a juft and natural acknowledgment 
that the creature held all created comforts of God. (4) 
There were then fo few relations that there could b^ ng| 
IBrial upon the precep.ts of the fccond taWe, . : . 
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4. It appears that Adam, in the covenants of works^ 
was to be confidered as the federal head and reprefenta- 
tive of the human race, 'as he was then the natural head. 
By the mapner in which the human race was to defcend 
from htm, the puhilhment inflicted upon him, mufl of 
courfe defcend to them. If we fuppofe that God might 
jufUy create an order of beings like to. what man is, to 
defcend from one another, and to propagate the nature 
which he had, the matter could not have bllen out other* 
wife, in cafe of fin, than it did. 

5. Let us confider the import .of the threatening. In 
^^ the day thou eateft thereof, thou fhalt furely die :'' That 
temporsd death was to be underftood by it, and all the 
fufferings preparatory to death, muft neceflarily be ad- 
mitted. That it fuppofes alfo fpiritual death, or the fe* 
paration of the foul from God, is a neceflary circum* 
fiance in the whole of this matter. The expreflton, Gen. 
iii. 22, ^ Behold the man is become like one of us,*' &c. 
is by no means to be taken as if God was afraid tb^y would 

' eat of the tree of life, and thereby become immortal. The 
greateft part of interpreters confider thefe words as fpo- 
ken by way of derifion, and as it is alfo probable that this 
trbe bad much in it of a health-giving quality, it was not 
proper that men devoted to fo many fuficrings fhould be 
permitted the ufe of it. And as a facrament, it was to be 
refiifed to thofe who had broken the covenant, and were 
therefore unworthy of the fign. 

OftbeFan. 

Before we fpeak farther of the fall of man by the breach 
of the Covenant of works, it may be expcftcd that we 
fhould confider a little the introdudion of fin or moral evil 
in general. Why did God permit fin and the train of 
evils that follow it ? This has been a queftion that has 
excrcifed enquirers from the beginning, and efpecially 
under the goipel. I have treated a little upon this in the 
difcourfe upon the decrees, and fhall only further drop a 
few hints. Some fay that it was a nccefFary confequence 
of creating free agents; but there are many objections to . 
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this. Tt is neither certain that it was a neceflary confer 
quence, nor that there is any fuch \yorth in the free agency 
of the creature as to deferve to be prcferved, at the price 
of this evil and its train. Some have faid that the evil, na- 
tural and moral, was neceflary to the perfection of the 
whole, as the (hade of a pidure to the beauty of the whole 
piece. This is the fubdance of the Beltiftian fchcme, the 
jbundation of which I mentioned before with the objedions 
againll it. I fhall now only add, that upon this fyilem it 
is necefTary to fupp9fe that all the good, natural and moral, 
that the univerfe could poffibly admit, is to be found in it. 
This is exceedingly difficult to believe from appearances, 
and it is impoffible to fupport it without laying God him# 
felf under the chains of neceffity. It is certainly infinite- 
ly preferable to take fcripture truths jufl as they (land, that 
God is infinitely holy-^^has tedified his abhorrence to fin 
-—and therefore cannot be the author of it«-*that he has* 
notwithftanding moft judly permitted it-^and that he will 
illudrate his own glory by it — but that the difpofition of 
his providence and grace is to us unfearchable. 

There is mention made in fcripture of the angels that 
iinned ; from which it appears that fin was introduced 
among them. The fcriptures have not informed us of' 
many circumdances on this fubje£l, which as ufual, men 
of fertile inventions have endeavored to fupply by con- 
jeftures, or to determine from very {lender evidence* 
Some have even prefumed to determine the number of 
the fallen angels, or at lead their proportion to thofe that 
flood, from Rev. xii. 3, 4* " And there appeared another 
*' wonder in heaven, and behold a great red Dragon ha- 
*' ving feven heads and ten horns, and feven crowns upop 
*^ his heads, and his tail drew the third part of the dars of 
^^ heaven, and did cad them to the earth." But this it 
amifapplicationofthepa(rage in that prophecy, which be- 
longs to the vifible church on earth. Some have faid 
the fin of the angels was envy — fome impiety or luft; 
but the greater number pride ; and this lad feems to 
have the mod truth in it, not becaufe we know any thing 
certain of the circumdances of their rebellion, but be« 
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caufe pride or feU-fufficiency feems to be the eflence or 
ruling part of all our fin. 

We do not know the time of their fall» nor indeed with 
tnuch certainty the time of their creation. We only know 
that their fell was before that of man — and that God paf- 
fed by the angels that finned — and that they are referved 
in chains under darknefs to the judgment of the great 
day. 

Some have exercifed themfelves in conjedturing how 
long our firft parents continued in the fiate of innocence* 
Some fuppoTe they fell upon the firft day of their creation 
— others that they continued in innocence fome years. 
There- is nothing faid in the book of Genefis that can 
determine this point with certainty, nor is it of much mo« 
ment, could it be determined. 

Eve is faid to have been tempted be the ferpent, and by 
many paflages of fcripture it is put beyond a doubt, that it 
was by the Devil or Prince of the fellen angels. It ought 
not to be underftood allegorically. Probably he made ufe of 
this creature as the fitteft form in which he could appear* 
Many have fuppofed it was one of the bright fiery ferpents 
that are feen in Arabia (and fome parts of the eaft) and that 
he appeared to Eve as an angel, which would the more ea« 
fily account for the deception. If this opinion is embracedy 
we muft however fuppofe that the ferpent was more glo- 
rlous before the fall than fince, in his appearance ; and in*, 
deed it is probable that moft, or all the creatures, were 
more excellent in their kind, before than after the fall. 

But what we are chiefly to attend to, is the confequcnce 
of the fill! upon Adam and his pofterity. As to them- 
felves, they loft a gfeat part of the image of God, in which 
they were created. They became the objefts of divine 
difpleafure ; their eyes were opened, and they felt fhame 
for their nakednefs ; were ftruck with the alarm of an evil 
confcience ; were driven from the terreftrial paradife j 
expofed to many fufferings which were to end in death ; 
and obliged to labor on the accurfed ground. Some few 
•iof the ancients have believed that our firft parents perifhed 
eternally ; but that has been far from the general belief, 
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which has been, that as the firft promife was made td 
them they underftood and improved it, and received cro- 
folation by it. 

As to the tffeO, of Adam's fm upon his poflerity, it 
feems very plain that the (late of corruption and wicked- 
nefs which men are now in, is dated in fcripture as being 
the effefl and punifhment of Adam's (irft fin, upon which 
it will be fufficient to read the epidle to the Romans^ 
chapter 5, from the 12th verfe and onward. And indeed 
when we confider the univerfality of the effcfts of the fall, 
it is not to be accounted for any other way, than from 
Adam's being the federal head of the human race, and 
they finning in him, and falling with him, in his ^rll 
tranfgreflion. 

The iirft and chief of thefe effcfts is the corruption of 
our nature — that man now comes into the world in a flate 
of impurity or moral defilement* We will firft confider 
the fcripture proof of original fin, and then fay, as far as 
we have warrant from fcripture, what it is and the man* 
ner of its communication. 

I fliall firft mention the following paffages of fcripture, 
Gen. v. 6, and 21. " And God faw,'' &c. Pfalm xxxvii. 5, 
** Behold I was fhapen in iniquity," &c, John iii. 6. 
** That which is born," &€• Rom. viii. 7, 8. Eph. ii. 3. 
** And were by nature the children of wrath, even as 
** others." 

After confidering the above paffages, let me ob- 
ferve to you that in this, as in moft fubjefts, the general 
firain of the fcripture is fully as convincing as particular 
paffages. The univerfi^l command of making atone- 
ment — Children receiving the badge of the covenant — 
the tenor of the promifes, " I will take away the flony 
heart out qf your flelh" — the force of the Pfalmift David's 
prayer, *' create within me a clean heart," — and many 
others of the fame import ; but above all this doflrine of 
our Saviour' John iii. 3. " Vcrijy, verily," &£. To all 
this you may add exi"Krrience, The univerfal and early 
corruption of men in practice is a {landing evidence of the 
impurity of their original. 



^ What IS the hlftdry of the wbrld but the hiftotjr of huf 
ttian guilt ? and do not children from the firft dawn of 
teafon (how that th^y are wife tD do evil; but to do good 
they have no knowledge 1 

A* to the nature of original fin and the trarifmilfion of 
it, I think a fevi^ wordfi may fuffice. We Cettainly difco* 
Ver ift mankind^ not only a difpofition withodt reftraint 
to commit Qtt^tt ofagrofs nature, but in general an at- 
tachment to, and Idve bf the cfeature, more than the Greft 
tX6T. It may not be iiinpropef here to confider the queft 
tion. Whether th^ whole nature Is coitupt, fo that what- 
ever we do \t firi. It will be, I think very eafy to fettM 
this point^if the meanidg of the enquiry be elearly under^ 
flood. If the fuprerhe define of the mind, and leading! 
princij^le be wrongs then every thing that is direftedby it 
tnuft' haVe the nature of fin. 

Thofe Who reprdfetit it in this ligbt^ do hf ilO means 
liffert that ei^^ry aft in tytry part of it is evih Such a». 
to fpeak truih-^to dd jaftictf-^to (hew mercy, which cei^* 
tainly an unholy man may do. Nay I fuppofe even thd 
greateft finrter that evef was, fpeaks twenty true wordSj . 
Where he f|3eaks one that is falfe. But What is meant to. 
' be afleited is, that every a£tion of an unregeHerate man 
is eflentially defe£tiv6 as a iiiora) duty, becaufe flowing 
from a wrong principle, and tending to a wrong end,^^ 
Let us fuppofe a man inflexibly fobcr and temperate from 
a concern for his health, of a covetous dellre of fpaiitig bii 
hioney, ^nd one fh'ould fay there is no true virtue in thi&4 
It would be ridiculous to fay that we affirmed that fobrie- 
ty was not a virtue, or that the pcrfon concerned finned 
In being fobeh This will appear^ byjejc^reffing the fen* 
timeiit irt atidtHer ftirm. Eveiy body Wduld Underdaifid 
iind approve it, if We fhould fay, there is no virtue at dl 
lit that milbr Who ftarves his belly, or dodies himfelf widi 
ragSi only to fill his purfe. 

As to the tranfmiffion of original fin, the c)ueilioH is 
to be fare diflicult( and we ought to be referved upoh the 
llibjedt. Sti Auguftirte faid it Was of more confei^uente 
to know how We arc delivered from fin by Chrift* than 

Vot. IV. N 
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bovt we derive it from Adam. Yet we (hall fay a few 
words on this topic. It feems to be agreed by the great- 
.eft part that the foul is not derived from our parents by 
natural generation, and yet it feems not reafonable to fup« 
tjpofe that the foul is created impure. Therefore it ibould 
ibilow th^t a general corruption is communicated by the 
jbody, and that there is fo clofe a union between the foul 
jtnd body that the imprefiions conveyed to us through the 
jbodily organs, do tend to attach the affeftions of the foul 
Xq thing3 earthly and fenfual. If it fliould be faid, that 
ifae fouU on this fuppc^tion, mud be united to the body as 
^n a£t of puniihment or feverity ; I would anfwer, that 
ihe foul is united to the body in confequence of an acl of 
vgovemment, by which the Creator decreed, that men 
^ould be propagated by way of natural generation. And 
many have fuppofed that the fouls of all men that ever 
filliall be, were created at the beginning of the world, and 
.gradually came to the exercife of their powers, as the bo- 
j4ies came into exiftence^ to which they belong. 



LECTURE XV, 



Of Sin in general and iif demerit ; and of actual sin^ 
and its several divisions. 



^ y^F fin in general, and moral evil, vr6 may obferve, 

'\J that the fcripture uniformly reprefents it to us in 

.^e mod odious light. Of God it is faid, ''he is of purer 

eyes than to behold iniquity.'' It is faid to be that which 

(lis foul hates. To grieve him — to difhonor him — and to 

^provoke his wrath. And though we muft exclude from 

'our minds, every thing, in thefe frequent expreffion$, 

that belong to human paiOHons or we^nefs, thejuft and 
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legitimste infisreitice to be drawn from it is, the great aad 
unfpeakable evil of fin. . 

As the evil of fin appears from every page of the facred' 
oracles ; fo it alfo appears in the cleareft manner fromr 
its effe£U, and the miferjr that follows it. All natural 
evils are the fruits of fin— all the fufferings in the valley 
of terror ftoot from it. And if we lay down the righte«^ 
oufnefs of Providence as a principle. Dr. Butler has (hewiv 
in his analogy, that the punifhment, and therefore thV 
guilt of fin is very great — ^that fometimes very great anitf 
lading fufferings are the confequence of a6ts, one wouki 
think npt the moft atrocious. The conta^on of fih^ 
The rage of violent paffion — ^And the terror of confcienc^ 
in fome inftances, sill tend to prove the evil* of fin. 

One can fcarccly have a clearer idea of thd evil of fil)^ 
than by comparing the effeOs of pidty and virtiie, ib fitf 
^ our own experience has enabled us to form aA idea«of 
them, with the effe^ of univerlal corruption aDd depra- 
vity in any fociety. 

Here perhaps it may be proper jufl: to mention thtf 
queftion, whether it is proper to fay there is an infinite 
evil in fin ? I would anfwer it thus, there is not si fififgtii 
argument a^ainft it, only this, that the actions done lA 
time by a finite creature cannot have in them an infinite 
evil ; bat this is not the thing denied : fo^ all th« fyflMMI 
with one VQice fay, that it is not infinite in all refp^^ 
otherwife all fins would be equal, which indeed it is fsiki 
that the ftoics anciently have held. But sis iar afr therA 
can be meaning to us in the fxpreflion, it itotift be propel 
to fay the evil of fin is infinite: not only b^eaufe mU t L 
w^ confider the feveral particulars that illuftrs^e thd i^il 
of it, we fee no end to them, but becaufe fin is properly 
an oppofition to the nature, and a tranfgreffiah of the lsi# 
of God. Now his nature being infinitely eifcellent; an4 
the obligation on us arifing from his infinite p^rfeftioht 
in himfelf, his full property in, and abfolute dominioii 
over us being inconceivably great, I reckon that there 
muft be the very fame juftice and propriety in (ayin|; 
that there is an infinite evil in fin^ sis sm iftfi^fe good* 
oefs in GkxL 
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Sin is explained in general in our Catechifm, to be 
a want of conformity unto, or tranfgrtffion of the law of 
God. In this definition of fin it is divided into fins of 
oxniflion or of commiflion. The law of God is a pcrteft 
rule, and every deviation from it is fin, whether in the 
matter of the duty, or principle from which it ought to 
flow. . An aftion to be truly good, mud be compleat in 
all refpefts. Hence Tome obferve that aftions truly good 
are equally good» becaufe they are perfedl, they coinpleat* 
^ fulfil the law, and are performed at the very lime 
Vrhen it was required. But fins are not equally evil, 
ibme ar^ very much aggravated in comparifon of others 
from many circumftances eafy to imagine— Let one juft 
confider the dillinflion of fins, with a remark or two up^ 
pn each, (i.) Sins of omiflion and commifiion. We 
are not to fuppofe that fins of omiflion are conftantly, 
andby^iheir nature, lefs heinous than fins of commiflion. 
There ?|re fome duties fo important, and the obligation 
to which are fo flrong and manifeft, that the omiflion of 
tl'.em is an ofience as much aggravated as any that can be 
pamedy ^nd mppb more fo than fome fins of commiflion, 
A total and habitual pegleft of God's worfliip, is certainly 
much mpre criminal than fomerafti injurious txprtflTions, 
which are fins of commiflGon. (2.) Sins voluntary and 
Involuntary. AH fins may be faidto be in fome fenfe vo- 
luntary, as lying properly in the difpofiiion of the heart 
and will. Some are of opinion that original fin itfelf is 
voluntary, the corrupt bias from the corrupted frame 
not taking ^way the liberty neceflary to moral aflion, and 
•the fin lying in the confent given to the folicitation. It is 
liowever certain that allaftualfin fliould beconfidered asv 
voluntary, being fo in its nature. But fome fins are faid 
to be involuntary, wheri they are from inattention, and 
foQietin^e^ vhen they are the efitdt of long habit, fo that 
^hpy arc done without deliberation and without rcfleftion* 
Thefe are not ?iny way excufeable on that account ; be- 
paufe tb?it want of attention is a very great fin, and the 
power pf habit has been contrafled by afts of wickednefs, 
3. There arc fome fins of ignorance, fome againft 
igbt" — light in ger^eral is an aggravation of. fin. Ignck 
j^npc total and invinciblcj^ takes away all fin— But ig-? 
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noranee may often be eafily prevented ; and' fometinies 
ignorance may be fo circumftanced as to aggravate lint 
as when it arifes from an averfion and hatred to the light. 
This is nearly conne6led with, the opinion of the inno- 
cence of error. There are great numbers who will needtf 
have it, that error in judgment cannotjbe criminal, if the 
perfon is fincerely of that opinion which he profeifes or 
avows. This is called by bifhop Warburton, the mafter 
prejudice of this age. But it is plain that error muft juft 
be confidered as ignorance. To fay that a perfon mtf. 
takes his duty with perfe£t innocence, is to fuppofe God 
has not given fufficient means of difcoveriHg and diftin* 
guifhing truth from falfehood. 

There are feveral other divifions of fins that may be in- 
troduced ; Aich as fins in thought, in word, and in deed. 
Fihhinefs of the flefli and of the fpirit ; occafional and 
reigning fms: but as they have little difficulty in them, 
lb the explanation of them is no way neceflary to the ex- 
plaining of evangelical truth ; for which rea&n I will not 
difcufs them. 

There are fome maxims in eftimating the morality of 
a£lions, that, though generally admitted, carry fome diffi- 
culty in them, when applied univerfally ; as for example 
~-that a fin is the more highly aggravated when it is com« 
mitted with little temptation ; and that a virtuous adlion 
is more laudable, when it overcomes the greateft tempta* 
tions. If we extend this to inward, as well as outward 
temptation, which is commonly done, it feems to take 
much from the merit of true holinefs in eminent faints, 
and to annihilate altogether the excellency of the Divine 
holinefs. The maxim muft therefore, either be a miftake, 
or mifapplied. One of the contraries that flows from it, is 
certainly true, viz. that an a£lion is not praife-worthy, i(i 
proportion as the contrary is vicious. It is one of the 
highcft degrees of vice to be without natural a&£tion, and 
to negleft the common care of family and relations ; but 
to take care of them, has but very lititle that is praife-wor« 
thy in it. Whenever we find difficulty in thefe things it is 
but reafoning them up to the queftion of liberty and ne- 
ceffity, th9 ^pendance and ^£tivity of the crcatuijCt where 



we fhould always ftof^ fliort, as being above ourcompre* 
hjBnfion. 

There ia one thing very remarkable, that in the fcrip* 
tures, the fin of Our nature is always adduced as an ag. 
gravation of our guilt ; but loofe perfons in principle and 
in pra£tice, are apt^o produce it as an extenuation of th^ 
a£tual tranigreffion which proceeds from it. Nor, I be- 
lieve, is there any way by which men can be taken off from 
fuch views, but by a thorough work of convi£tion, and the 
power of divine grace. Therefore a minifter of great piety 
sAid judgment once faid to me, ^* No man will cordially be- 
lieve the doftrtne of falvation by grace, contained in our 
Catechifm and confeiTion, unjefs he is bom of God. I can 
ikew by reafon that the fall of man, and the corruption 
of our nature is contained in the fcripture. I can fbew 
that it is entirely correfpondent with the courfe of nature 
and the fyftem of Providence. But we heed hardly ex- 
peft that it will be received and approved till the pride 
of the heart ^is brought down, and the finner laid at the 
foot-ftool of divine mercy/* 

Another remark Khali make, and this alfo borrowed from 
a friend, that every error or departure from the truth might 
be traced back to a want of convidiion, and not having a 
due fenfe, of the evil of fm. Notwithfianding all the boaft 
of concern for moral virtue, and the repeated objedlion 
that the do£lrine of falvation by grace leads to licentiouf- 
nefs and favors immorality, it iff an unhumbled fpirit that 
makes fuch perft)ns oppofe the triith. Self-righteoufnefs 
is eafily traced back to this — all the merit of works may be 
reduced to it — had fuch perfons a proper fenfe of the ex- 
tent and fpirttuality of the law of God, they would never 
think of trufling in themfelves that they are righteous : and 
did they feel the obligation upon every intelligent crea- 
ture, fupremely to honor the living and true God, they 
would fee the evil of refufing it ; but would never think 
of pleading any merit from an imperfcfft performance of 
^t whiph is fo pcrfedlly due. 

In the laft place, as to the inability of man to recover 
htmfelf by his own power, though I would never attempt 
to eftablifii a metaphyllcsd fyftem of heceffity^ of which 
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infidels avail themfelves in oppolition to all religion nor 
prefunie to explain the influence of the Creator on the 
creature ) yet nothing is more plain from fcripture or bet- 
ter fupported by daily experience, than that man by na- 
ture is in fad incapable of recovery without the power of 
God fpecially interpo&d. I will not^call it a neceffity an- 
ling from the irrefiftible laws of nature. I fee it is not a 
neceffity of the fame kind as conflraint'; but I fee it an 
impoffibility fuch as theTmner never does overcome. A 
late author in Scotland thinks he has difcovered the great 
wheel that conne£ts the human fyftem with the univerfal 
kingdom of God : that this race of creatures were fuffered 
or ordained to come into exiftence, to be a (landing mo- 
nument to all other intelligences through the univerJe, that 
a national creature once departing from his allegiance to 
his Creator, never could again recover it, but by his owa 
Almighty power and fovereign grace. 



LECTURE XVL 
Of the Covenant of Grace. 



WE come now to fpeak of the Covenant of Grace. 
This, taking it in a large fenfe, may be faid to 
comprehend the whole plan of falvation through Jefus 
Chrid. I am not to mention every thing that belongs to 
this fubje£t ; but before entering dire£tly into the eonftitu- 
tion of the covenant of grace, it will be proper to fpeak a 
little of the doctrine of fatisfa£lion for the guilt of a crea- 
ture. 

As to the firft of thefe — ^Was fatisfaftion or fome atone« 
ment neceffary ? would it have been inconfiftent with di. 
vinejuftice to have pardoned finners without it ? might 
not the fovereignty and mercy of God have difpenfed with 
the puniihment of fin, both in the Unuet ^xid va >ii^ lvxt^« 
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ty ? The agitation of this qoeftion, and the zeal that ts 
ihewn by fome upon it, I cannot help faying, feems td 
lirife from an inward averfion to the truth itfcif of the fa*- 
ti8fa£tion, and the conJequences that follow from it. What 
does it fignify, though any one ihould admit that God by 
his fovereignty might have difpenfed with demanding fa- 
tisfadlion, if notwithdanding it appears in fa£t chat he has 
demanded and exa&ed it ? .^^ that without fliedding of 
blood there is no remiffion/' and ** that there is no other 
name,^ &c* Whether it has been fo ordained, becaufe to 
have done otherwife would have been inroniiilent with 
the divine perfefkionSf or becaufe fo it (eemed good unto 
God, feems at lead an unneceflary if not an indecent 
queWon. We have an infinite concern in what God has 
done» but none at all in what he might have done. On 
ivhat is really difficult upon this fubjeft, we may howe- 
ver make the few following remarksi 

(i) From its adlually taking place aS the will of God| 
we have good reafon to fay it was the wifefl and bed ; 
the rather that we find many of the higheft encomiums on 
the Divine perfeftions, as fliewing in this great difpenfa- 
tion his power, wifdom, mercy andiuftice. His wifdom 
in a particular mfttlner is often celeorafed, Eph. iii. lOi 
Rom. xi. 33. At the fame time it is proper to obferve 
the harmony of the divine attributes ; that the juftice of 
God appears more awful in the fufferings^f Chfift than if 
the whole human race had been devoted to perdition ; and 
his mercy more aftonifhing and more amiable in the gift 
of his Son, than it could have been in the total remiffion of 
all fin without any fattsfa£tion, had it been poffible. 

(2.) There is a particular prc^pf of the neceffity of fatiff* 
faftion that arifes from the death of Ghrift, confidered as 
intimately united with the Divine nature^ which it hai 
been already proved that he poffeffed. Can we fuppofe that 
fuch a meafure would have been taken, if it had not been 
neceflary ? Can we fuppofe that the eternal Son of God 
would have humbled himlelf thus, and been expofed to 
fuch a degree of temptation, and fuch amazing fuffcringSi 
if it had not been neceffary i 



ii' Ali the li^eounta given lur in fcripttotte^f tho I9tui9 
9f Ooci hi9j|erfe$ioR9 ajrid govcfament, confirm thia fuj^^ 
pofition. Tbd infinite jullice and boUners of his natiirt 
are often mentioned in Tcnprure s. that he bi^ea fill, mA 
CiuiQOC look uppn it but with abhorrence, vid particulai> 
}y tbact be \|viU by qo mea^ns fpare the gutitjr., It is fome^ 
times obje^tod here, that juftice differs from other attrit 
bates ; and that its cliirms may be remitted, being due onlf 
to the fierfop p$;mled. Biit this which applies in part t9 
fnan, cannot at all be applied to Qod. i fay it appliei 
in part to man, becaufe a matter of pfivate rights inde* 
pendent of the public good* he may eafily pafs by. Bui , 
it is not fo With magiftrates or publits perfons, nor even 
With private perfons, when they take in the confideratioa 
Iff the Whokf BeGd^ when we tonfider the controverfy 
about the jurftiipe of Gqd and What it implie|3i we ihaJl ^ 
the greateft reAfgn to fuppofe what is called his viiidi£Ura 
Jafl:icet vi^^ it difpofition to punifti fin becaufe it truly mtb» 
tits it evm independently of any confequence of the pa* 
Atfltmeotf either for the rftformationof the perfon, or as an 
example to othars. The idea of juftice and guilt carriei 
* this in it| and if it did not there would be an apparent inu 
^uity in puniflttQg spy perfon for a purpofe di$:rent froni 
his own good. x 

II. The fecond queftion upon the lattsfadion is, wht« 
ther it was juft and proper to admit the^fubftitution of an 
innocent perfon *m the room of the guilty. This is what 
the Socinians combat with all their mights They fay it it 
contrary to juftice to punifli an innocent perfon; that God 
muft always treat things as they really are« and therefoni 
cau never reckon it any proper atonement fbr (in to pa« 
nifti.one that never committed any fin. Before I fiate tbm 
reafoning in fupport of this fundamental dofitrine of tb« 
gofpel, I will firft briefly point out the qualifications ne« 
ceitary in fuch a fubftitution. (i) The fecurity underta^ 
king muft be willing ; it would certainly be contrary !• 
jaftk:e to lay a puniihment upon an innocent perfon witU 
put his con&nt. (a) He muft be free and independent ha* 
ving a right over his own life, fo that he is not accountaUi 
to any other.fi>r the difpofal of it, (i) The perlSxiiiavins 
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Ac demand mud be fatisfied and contented with the fub- 
ftitiitioii, inftead of pcrronal punifhment. (4) That the 
furety be truly able to make fatisfadion in full. (5) Tliat 
It be in all refpeCts as ufefuK and that the fufferer be not 
loft to the public. (6) fome add that he be related to and 
of the fame nature with the guilty. This is generally ad- 
ded from the conftituiion of Chrift's pcrfon, and in that 
inftance furely has a great degree of fuitablenefs, but does 
not feem to me to be fo neceflary as the other particulars 
for eftablifhing the general principle. 

Now fuppofing all thefe circumftances, vicarious fatis- 
fad:ion for (in feems to me eafily and perfedly juftifiable : 
to make this appear, attend to the three following obferva- 
tions. 

(i) There is nothing in it at all contrary to juftice. If 
ftny innocent perfon were pnnifhed againft his will, or 
laid under a necellity of fuffcring for the caufe of another, 
it would evidently be repugnant to the idea of juftice. 
But when it is done, as by the fuppofition, willingly and 
freely, injuftice is wholly excluded. If we could indeed 
fuppofe ignorance and raihnefsin the undertaking, fo that 
he confented to what he did not underttand, there would 
be injuftice, but this :alfo is wholly, excluded in the cafe 
before us. 

(1) There is nothing in it contrary to utility, becaufe 
it has precifely the fame effe£t in demonftrating the evil 
of fm in the one. cafe as in the other. In any human go- 
vernment it certainly fcrves as much to ratify the law, and 
in many cafes the exafling the debt with rigor of a fure- 
ty is a more awful fandion to the law, than , even the 
fHisfaftion of the offending party. We have riot in all 
biftory I think, an inftance of this kind fo ftriking as the 
lawgiver of the Lorrians, who had made a law that a- 
dultery Ihould be punifhed .with the lofs of both the eyes. 
His own fon was fliortly after convxfted of the crime ; 
and to fulfil the law, he fuffered one of his own eyes to 
be put out, and one of his Son's. Every body mull per- 
ceive that fuch an example was a greater terror to others, 
than if the law had been literally infli£led on the offen- 
ce. jAiter having. qientionedUiffe two. particulars, I 
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obfervethat the thing is in a moft precife and exaft fnaa« 
ner laid down in fcripture. It is impoflible to invent 
expreflions, that are either more ftrong or more definite 
than are there to be found. It is an olyfervatibn of fomd 
of the Socinian writers that the word fati8fo£tion is n<^ 
to be found in fcripture, and in this they often triumph \ 
but nothing can be more ridiculous* for fatisfiiftion is t 
modem term of art« and unknown in that fenfe to anti« 
quity. But can there be any thing more plain, than that 
it is intended to e^prefs the very meaning fo fully and ft 
varioufly exprefled, both in the fcriptures and the heathen 
writers ? The word in the Old Teftament moft frequenr* 
ly ufed is, atoning, making atonement for fin, or for the 
foul. What could be more plain than not' only the great 
day of atonement, but the daily facrifice in which certain 
men were appointed to reprefent the people of lfrael,and 
lay their hands on the head of the devoted beaft and con- 
fers the fins of the people, which had not any other intd]- 
ligible meaning than the transferring the guilt from the 
finner to the vi£tim. The fprinklihg the blood in the 
Old Teftament upon the liorns of the altar, whence by 
allufion the blood of Chrift is called the blood of fprinlQ. 
ling, carries this truth in it; in the plaineft manner — and 
the prophecies of Ifaiah, chap. liii. 5, *^ he was wounded 
** for our tranfgreffion,'* 8cc. *♦ When he (hall give his foiil 
an offeringforfm,"Sic. But were there theleaft obfcurityin 
the type, the truth as ftated in the New Teftament, would 
put the matter out of all doubt. The expreillons are lb 
many that we cannot, and we need not enumerate them 
all — " redeemed— bought with a price— redeemed not 
with corruptible things, as filver or gold, but with the 
precious blood of Chrift-^This is my blood ihedfor manjr, 
for the remiffion of fins-— he gave himfelf a ranfom for all 
•—unto him that loved us, and w^ihed us from our iiiaa 
in his own blood.*' "^ 

I would juft add here, that as by the conftitution of odr 
nature, and our being made to defcend in a certain iiiQ- 
ceffion by natural generation, there is a communication 
of guilt and impurity from Adam ; fo we have in humim 
focicty, aod indeed mlepiDFable from it, the idea' of Au»i 
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monicttion by natuntl relation of bonof and fhafne, htj^ 
ptnefs and niifcry, as well as the cleared notion cf volun^ 
tary fubfiitution. We fee that the worth and eminent qua« 
litics o( any perfon^ give luftre and dignity to his polieri4 
\y \ lind wickednefs or bafenefs doet jfull the contrary^ 
We fee that men may eafily, and do nectlTarily^ receive 
much pleafure from the happinefs^of their relations^ and 
mifery in fympathy with their fufferings. And as to voi^ 
iiintiiry fubftitution, it is as familiar to us as any tranfac^ 
(ton in fecial life. It ts true there are not many inflan^ 
cespf men- a being bound in their life for one another ; for 
which ievftral good reafons may be afligntd. Tliere are 
|)0t many men ol fuch exalted generoftty as to be willing 
to forfeit life for life ; it is rarely that this would be a pro- 
p^T or adequate fatisfa^lion to the law ; and it would not 
pe the intered of hunian ibciety, commonly to receive it« 
Yet the thing is far from being inhuman or unpraftifed--^ 
There are fomc inftances in ancient times, in which mctk 
Irttve procured liberty for their friends, by being con6ned 
in their roctm. And bbth in ancient atid modern timeU, 
|i6ftages delivered by nations, or public f>cietie9, are obli- 
ged to abide the puniihment due to their conftituents. 
. . <3.) The third c^Ueflion oh the fubjeft of fatisfaftion is. 
Whether it wa$ neccffary that tlie redeemer or mediator 
:tbouId be a divine perfon? It may beaiked, whether an an- 
«gel of the highefi order, who was perfe<^ly innocent, might 
tiot bavx made fatisfaaion for the fins of men ? Perhaps 
this is one bt the many quefttons in theology, that are un. 
neceflary or improper. It is fufficient to fay that it ap- 
pears either to have been neccffary or bcft, that one truly 
ifiivine fliould make lattsfa£\iGtn for fin, fmce it has been 
ordained oi God, who does nothing unneceiTary. 

Bot befides this, it feems to be confonant to other parts 
lof revealed religion, particularly the infinite evil of fin aa 
committed againft Gocl,for which no finite being feems fuf- 
-ficient to atone* To which we may add, that all finite, de<( 

Endant, created beings are under f^ch obligations thems 
ves, that it is qot eafy to fee what they can do in obc»- 
4tence to the will of God, which can have any merit in i^ 
«r i»b«h t^r wouM Wtbc «fel«ee4 tft ^ for tbe pucfxA 
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of hit glory at any time ; neither does any created being 
feem fo much bU own mailer^ a$ to enter into any fuch 
WldeflaliiBg. 

Thom ii an obfe&ion made tothtadoftruie, rometimei 
totbe ftltewmg pttrtH>ic^~*Ho# could the fecond perfea 
oftheeverbieBed Trinity be &id to make fatislaaion ? 
Waa be not equally, offended with the other ? Cpuld h* 
make fatisfadiiin to hitnfelf ? But this objeftion is eafil^ 
4blved, for not to tfnention that we cannot transfer Willi 
ikfety every thing human to God, the thing in queftioa ii 
by no meatia unknown in human affairs. Though fiir the 

Eyiiiem of a debt on which the creditor infifls, it would 
ndicuhms to fs^ he might pay.himfelf; yet in tbo 
^hartdter of a mtgiftrate fitting to judge a criminal where 
iie reprefems the public* it is no way unfuitable for him 
to put off the public perfon, and fatisfy (he demands of 
juQice, and preferye the honor of the law. 
. Here I woaki conclude by juft obierviog, that tiMm ll 
fib neceffity of a furety*^ doing juft the fame thing m kind 
ihat the guilty perfon ifruixHmd to do. The charaftor 
and dignity of the furety may operate fe far as to produce 
.tfkelegid eTOt\ and make the fatisfaQion proper for giving 
itii due honour to the law. Thus in tbe'fufferings of Ghrif^ 
4he infinite value of the iufierer'a perfon, makes the fu& 
.feringi to be confidered u a juft equivalent to the etermil 
Cu&riogs of a finite creaiure^ 



LE.CTURE XVU. 



LET ifi proceed to the conftitution of the covenaftT; 
and ycm may obferve that there is fome diffemieo 
.among ortbodpx divines as to the way of ftatim tlio 
.eartiea and the terms of the covenant c^ grace* Them 
teems to be mention madt in fcripture of a covenant or 
-igrectoeatboiWcmthefttberwdtbcSon* Thiathcga- 
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nerality of iHalvinift divines confider as a fe|>arate or pref# 
paratory contra£t, and call it the covenant of redemption. 
Some however, efpecially thofe who have been termed 
Antinomians, confider this as properly the covenant of 
grace, made with Chrift the fecond Adam as reprefenting 
his fpiritual feed, and the covenant laid to be made with 
believers to be only the execution or adminiftration of 
that covenant, and therefore called a teftament, being the 
fruits of Cbrift's death, or ratified by the death of the teC 
tator. According to the different ways of viewing this 
matter, they exprefs themfelvcs differently. The firft fay. 
ing that the condition of the covenant of grace is faith in 
JeJfus Chrifl ; and the other faying it is the righteoufnefs 
of Chrifl. I do not apprehend there need be any differ- 
ence between thofe now mentioned, apd 1 obferve Mr. 
Willifon in his catecbifm takes it both ways* I fliall 
firfl very fhortly ftiew you from fcripture that there is 
plainly mention made of ^covenant, or a tranfaftion be- 
tween the Father and the Son, which, if dif)in6t from the 
covenant of grace, may be properly enough called the 
covenant of redemption. 

There are many promifes made dire£l1y to the media- 
tor . refpefting this matter, Pf. ii. 6. ** I declare the de- 
**crce,'' &c. Ifa. v. 3, 10. "When he /hall make his 
^* foul," &c. Ifa, xlii. i, 6, 7. '* Behold my fcrvant whom 
**Iuphoki; mine eleCl in whom my foul delighteth, I 
**have put my fpirit upon him, he fhall bring forth judg- 
** ment to the Gentiles. I the Lord have called thee in 
•* righteoufnefs and will hold thine hand, and will keep 
** thee and give thee for acovenant of the people, for a light 
*' of the Gentiles, Zech. vi. 13. **And the council of peace 
" fhall be between them both." I only further mention 
Pf. xl. 6, 7, 8, '' Sacrifice and offering thou didft not 
** defire," &c. The truth is, that not only the Socinians 
xvho are enemies to the fatisfaftion of Chrifl, but even the 
Arminians decline the admifOon of this truth, and attempt 
to explain away the above texts; yet fomething equivalent 
to it is neceffarily confequent upon Chrift's undertaking. 
When he was conflituted mefliator by the Divine decree, 
ht mufthave.affeqted to it^and freely underukeathe ioi^ 
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goftint change. It is alfo evidently the fpirit of the Nevir 
•Teftament difpenfation that the hope and flrength of be- 
lievers are in Ghrift. He is faid to have afcended up on 
high and received gifts for men, and of his fulnefs, we 
are faid by the apoftle John, to receive grace for grace. 

But the covenant of grace is faid to be more frequent- 
ly made with men, with the houfe of Ifrael, with the cho- 
fen of God, with his people. It is a compafl or agree- 
ment between God and elefl finncrs to give freely and of 
mere mercy Ghrift to die for them, and with him a par- 
don of fm and a right to everlafting life, together with the 
Spirit of fan£tification to make them meet for it ; all which 
the believer receives and accepts in the manner in which 
it is offered and refts his eternal (late upon it. This tranC* 
action- has many different titles given it in fcripture. It is 
called the covenant of grace ^ which is properly the Theo- 
lo>];ical phrafe — a covenant, becaufe it is often called fo in 
the Old Teftament and in the New, and of grace becaufe 
it is fo often repeated in both that falvation is of grace, 
and particularly in order to ftate the oppofrtion between it 
and the covenant of works. It is alfo called a covenant 
of peace, and that with a double view ; to diftinguilh it 
from the covenant of works, and from the covenant on 
Sinai at the giving the law. it is called likewife an ever- 
lafting covenant, to diftinguilh it from any temporary co- 
venant — It is alfo called the promise^ and the promife 
made of GOD unto out^ fathers. 

In what 1 (hall further offer upon it, it is my dcfign 
(i.) To confider the conftitution of the covenant in its pro- 
miles and conditions. (2.) The various difpenfations of 
it and their relations to one another. (3,) In what man- 
ner the gofpel is to be preached agreeably to it, and what 
views of things are contrary to it. 

As to the conftitution of the covenant, you fee the (irft 
and leading idea of it is, free and unmerited mercy — that 
iinners had deferved to perilh — that divine jufticc pro- 
nounced their condemnation. This muft lie at the foun- 
dation oi the whole. — It was for this reafon that a medi- 
ator was provided, and the Saviour is offered by God him- 
iblf, as the fruit of his Jove, John iii. 16. ^^ God fo Iqved 



«' the world/* Sec. TKe freeneb of fdiratioii in die g«£. 
pel i« largdy infiQed pn« and proTC<} by the apoftle in his 
f piftlc to the Romans, and particalarly chap. iv. x6. fpeak^ 
ing of the covenant under the titlf of the law. of faith, he 
fays, '' therefore it is of faith, that it might be «f grace/^ 
This covenant is eftablifhed by a itnediatQr^ for every 
blelfing comes to believers through Qirift ^nd for hi| 
fake, who is made unto us wildom and righteoufnefs^ 
fanflification and redemption4 The promifes of the co^ 
venant of grace, may be taken in either view, moT% ge^ 
p.erally or more particularly.-r^In general, it procured de«> 
liverance from the wrath of God, 8^^ from ev^ry part oC 
the cur(e of a broken law. Some aUb diftipguiib the prof 
mifes generally, into grace and glory ,«^peaGe with Gpd^ 
^olinels on earth, and the enjoyment of God at laft. But 
that I may (late them in the way n^oft proper for preaching 
the gofpelaod carrying the meflage of peace, I ihallenu^ 
n^rate them in the following order :«^ 

{%) The covenant promifes Chrift the mediator to maki 
jfatitfadion to divine juftice fay his fufferings and death* 
He was the promife made of God unto the fathers, and nn* 
der the obfcurity of the ancient difpenfation be was the 
hope of Ifrael, and the defireof all nations ; and when bfi 
was come into the world, be .was called the Lord's Chrift^ 
and the falvation of God. So Simeon expreffed himfelf, 
^ Lord now letteft thou thy fervant depart in peace," &c^ 
And as the Redeemer appeared firil as the objed oi* 
faith to the ancient patriarchs, fo to convinced finnera 
ynder the gofpel, a faviour is the firft ground of confpla« 
tion, 

(2) The covenant promiies the full and free pardon of 
ill fin through Chriil, John i. 16. Ifa. 1y. I» The forgive- 
nefs of fins is the do£trine which Chrift commanded bis 
difipiplesto preach to all nations, beginning at Jerufalem^ 
X Tim. i. 15. " This i3 a faithful faying*" &c. Theunu 
verfality of the offer of mercy, is what particularly diftin^ 
guilhes it, Matth. xi. 28. ^ Gome unto me^^and him that 
•* Cometh, I will in no wife caft out." Sur. This feema 
to be indeed the preliminary mercy, ihat opens the way tq 
nvtry Qth«r« juid it . was in this view that the gofpel WM 
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j)f cached to the humbled and needy, Luke iv. i8. *^ The 
" fpirit of the Lord is upon me/' 8cc. 

(3.) The covenant proniires the i'pirit of fan£liiicatioa 
to renew our nature, and form us for the fcrvice of God, 
Jer. xxxi. 33, 34. Jer. xxxii. 40. " And I will make an 
*' cverlalling covenant with tiiem," &c. Ezek. xxxvi. 
45, 26, 27. •* Then will I fprinkle clean water upon you/' 
ficc. It is with a view to this, that we are told. Ads v. 3X» 
«' That Chrift was exalted/' Sec. I need not multiply 
paflfages to this purpofe^ for it is the conflant teftimony 
of the fcriptures, that any gracious difpofition in believers 
is the work of God's holy Spirit, and therefore are they 
called the fruit of the Spirit. It is not only the bringing 
finners again to God by repentance that is confidered as 
the work of God's Spirit, but the continuance and increafo 
of fanflification is attributed to their being an habitation 
of God through the Spirit; '' I will live in them and walk 
** in them/' &c- 

(4 ) The covenant promifes the favor of God, and all 
its happy fruits, while in this life, 2 Gor. xvii. 18. '^Where- 
*^ fore come put from among them, and be ye feparate^ 
•* faith the Lord/* &c. I need not here mention the parti- 
culars that fall under this head — deliverance from temp> 
tations — fuppprt under fufferings — the fanfliiied ufe df 
fufferings ; bccaufe we are in one word aflured that '* all 
things (hall work together for good to them ihat love God/' 
and I Cor. iii. aa. ^' (or all things are yours, vi^etiier Paul 
or ApoUos,'' &c. 

(5.) In the lad place, the covenant promifes eternal 
life. We cannot fay what would have been the fullnefs 
of that life which belonged to the firft covenant ; but it 
feems to be generally agreed, that the promife of a glori- 
ous immortality, contained in the gofpel, is much great* 
er and more valuable, than that which was loll by the 
fall. Life and immortality are faid to be brought to light 
by the gofpel ; and our Saviour is faid to have entered into 
the holied of all, as the firft fruits of them that flept, and 
to have gone to prepare a place for them, that where he is, 
there they may be aliin. 

Vol. IV. P 
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Let us now fpeak of the conditions of the covenant vi 
grace. As I hinted before, tholie who make tlie covenant 
of grace and covenant of redemption the famethin^, lay, 
the condition is ChriiPs i^erfed merit and obedience. Nei- 
ther indeed is there any thinp^ elfe that can be calird the 
meritorious condition. Thofe who fay that the covenant 
of grace was made with man, fay that the conditions is laah 
in our Lord Jefus Chrift. And it is undoubtedly true, that 
faith interefts us in Chrin, and brinp;s us really within the 
bond of ti.e covenant. Faith alone brings us to it; lor any 
thing elfe that might br confidered as a condition, is only 
a promife of what Ood will do for his people. But to ilate 
this matter as clearly as I am able, whether there are con* 
ditions or not, or what are the conditions of the covenant 
of grace, depends entirely on the fenfe in which we take 
the word condition. If we take it as implying proper me- 
rit, or the plea or claim in jullice for obtaining the promi« 
fes, nothing can be plainer, than that there is not, and can* 
tiot be of this kind, aiiy condition, but the voluntary^ per- 
fe£l, meritorious obedience of the Lord Jefus Chrifl. %\ we 
take it as fignifying any particular duty or performance, 
as the term on which the promife is fufpended, as in the 
firft covenant abflaining from the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, it can fcarcely be faid with propriety, that 
it has a condition ; for the tenor of the covenant, in its 
promifing part, is fuch, that every thing of this kind is pro* 
jnifed as the work of God. Therefore many divines have 
s^flerted, that the gofpel, ilri£lly fo called, has no condition, 
but confills wholly of free and {gracious promifes. (See this 
matter well ftated in Witfius* Economy of the Covenants.) 
It is for this reafon, that it is often called a. teRament^ 
even where we have it tranflated .covenant. 

But if condition is taken to fignify a charafler, qualifi- 
cation, or what is neceflary to fit us for everlalling life, 
tberi faith, repentance, new obedience, and final pcrfe* 
verance, are all conditions, but very improperly fo called. 
Indeed in this fenfe the covenant of grace has as many 
conditions as the law has duties. Yet even in this view 
we are carefully to obferve, that there is a difference in 
the conllitution'of tlie covenant of grace, between faith 
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itt the blood oF the atonement, and its fruits, the various 
graces of Hie chridian life. For as the promifes of ihe co- 
venant contain not only the free pardon of fin for Chrift's 
fake« but alfo the fpirit of fandlification faith is the im- 
meJiate inftrument for rcceivinjr or layihg hold of this 
mercy. If there is to man (properly fpeakinjj) a condi- 
tion of the covenant, it muft be faith, becaufe this, re* 
nouncingall fcli dependance, accepts and clofes with the 
pro'nile of recovery and falvation, jufl in the manner iii 
wnicli it is offered freely, without money and without 
price. It is plainly Hated in this manner in the Epiftle 
to the Romans. " Tiiercfore it is by faith, thai it may be 
by ijrace," " To him that worksth is the revvanl act 
•* reckoned of grace, but of debt ; but to him that worketh 
*• not, but believeth in him that jullificth the ungodly, hts 
** faith is counted to him for righteoufnefs.*' Faith in- 
deed is higrriy proper for receiving the righteoufnefs of 
dhrill, beciul'e it gives the glory only to God. To fup- 
•pofe faith has any merit in it is juft as abfurd as to fup* 
pofe that a p-rfon, being wholly needy and helplefs, his 
accepting the bounty of another, is an evidence of his ba- 
vin? abundance of his own. 

As to tne fruits af faith, or works of righteoufnefs, no 
perlbn can deny that they are the proper evidence of our 
relation to Gjd :— That they are the eKpreffions of our 
love to biiu : — T.iat they are neccffary to form us for his 
fervice aivl (it us for his prefence : But being the work of 
his holy Spirit, and the accompliihmem of his faithful pra> 
niife, it is impoffihle that they (hould be in any refpe£l 
conditions of the covenant ot" grace. 

The promifes of the covenant of qrace are ranged in a 
certain order--^ti7ey introduce and lead to one another, 
and thev are to be received and applied precifely in the 
faue order — Guriil ihe Saviour — the free panlon of fin— 
a new nature as the work of h-s fpirit-^increafe of grace 
.. — i fi'iclified Providence«--vidory over dcatn— -and the 
poir:tC)n of everlading life. — Thefe muft take place juft 
in the ord'jr I have mentioned lliem. If the order is in* 
Vitsrted) the fyllcm i$ deilroyed. 
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2. The fecond thing to be confidered^is the various d'tf- 
^niationji ol the covenant, and their relation to one an6- 
ther. The covenant of grace in every difpenfftion differs 
from the covenant of works. The covenant of works re- 
<)uired perfe6l obedience, and one fin rendered it void« 
£i the covenant of grace there is provifion made, not on- 
ly for recQnciiing the finner, but for daily pardon to the 
)>eliever. In the covenant of works every thing depends 
upon the perfonal condu£t of the intereiled party ; in the 
jcovenunt of grace there is a Mediator who lays his hands 
upon ti.em both. 

As to the difpenfatrons of the covenant of grace we may 
|Confidc:r them as appearing before the law, Under the law, 
and from the coming of Chrift. 

(i.) Before giving the law we fee the promife is mad6 
in the following terms — ^' The feed of the woman fball 
." bruife the ferpant-s head,'' — And to Abraham— " In thr 
*« feec) fhall ^U the nation^ of the earth be bleffed/^ I think 
the promife, if not the covenant^ was fubilantially made 
the fame then as noyr. The apoftle to the Gahttians, iii« 
t7, thought the iame thing, that the promife to Abraham 
was the New Teftumcnt promife, and that whatever thfc 
law had petuliartoitfelf was poftcrior to the promife,*' and 
^* this I fay that the covenant which was confirmed before 
?* of God in Chritt/? &c. The fwomife at that time, aft 
now, was eternal life, as the Apofiie to the Hebrews 
J>ldinly proves, Heb. xi. 13. ** Tbcfe all died in faith," 
&c.-— 't is alfo plain I think, that as the promife to the 
iaithof the ancient patriarchs Was in fublUnce the fame 
with ou'-R, fo their faith itft-lf was alfo the fame. It was 
% reliance on the merpy of God. It was that faith which 
is the evidence of things not feen, and the fublhnce pf 
tliincs hoptd for. 

- (2 ) Under the law the covenant alfo was the fame in 
fubltunce, as appears by the' arguments jii(l now hinted 
at. The only thinc^ particular, is to cpnfider what was 
the import of the Sinai covenant, or the dtfi^n of giving 
ihc law of Mofes. Some, feeing that the Levitical law 
paHftb chiefly of temporal promifesii are for fuppofing th^ 
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dtrpeiifiition quite diftinft from the covenant oF grace* 
They have even called the ten commandments given up^ 
on Mount Sinai, a republication of the law of nature, and 
of the covenant of works. A late celebrated writer, Df. 
Warburton, attempted to Ihew that Mofes did not in the 
law give them any reafon to expe£t eternal life, but con» 
fined both the promifes and threatenings entirely to things 
temporal. Even to this author probably many have im- 
puted more than he intended to affirm. Yet he certainly 
carries his arguments too far, in fuppofing that in none 
of the infpired writertf of the Old Teftament is eternal 
life propoied as the obje£t of faith. This may be eafily 
refuted ; and indeed is in the book of Job fo ftrongly re- 
futed, that the author is forced into the extraordinary fup- 
pofilion of that book being as late as the Babylonifh cap. 
tivity, iti order to rid himfclf of it. However, I think 
that it mud be admitted that temporal promifes and threat- 
tiings make the moft diftinguifhed appearance in the Le- 
vitical law. This took place becaufe it was defiji^ned as 
a typical difpenfation, and to be a (hadow of good things to 
comei. It is plain however, that the law of Mofes did 
not provide an atonement for every crime, and fuppofed 
many fins which could not be expiated by the blood of 
bulls or of goats, for which the only remedy was reliance 
on the mere mercy of God, in the exercifc of true repen- 
tance, fee Ifa, i. i6. &c. the fame prophet, chap. Iv. i^. 
^« Ho ! every one that thirfteth," &c. 

The New Teftament exprefsly tells us, that the Ia# 
was a fchool-mafter to bring us to Chrift, and the innu*- 
memble perfons, and things, and ordinances, that were 
typical in it, need not be mentioned. The land of Canaan 
itfelf, and all the temporal i^romifes preparatory to it or 
in confequcnce of the pofleflion of it, had a reference to 
the fpiritual promifes under the gofpel, and doubtlefs the 
acceptance and falvation of them under the law, ure up4 
on the footing of the cverlafting covenant, wh?ch began to 
be delivered before the law was given, and will continud 
till the final confummation of all thin2;s. 

The moral law publifhed upon Mount Sinai muft not 
{i)e confidered as a republication of the covenant of worka^ 
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but a publication or fummary of that immutabte law of 
righteoulhefs, which is the duty 6f creaturtrs, and muft 
accompany the adminillration of every covenant wliich 
Qod makes with man. 

(3.) Since the coming of Chrift, the covenant of grace 
is adminidered in a manner more fulK clear and efficaci- 
ous than in any of the former dates. It was formerly ad- 
ininifiered in the name of, and by a promifed Saviour ; 
It is now adminiftered in the name of, and by a rifen Re* 
deemer« who once fuilered and now reigns in elory. The 
harmony of all the divine perfeftions in the ^reat faivation, 
is more apparent fiow than formerly, and the preaching of 
the glad tidings of peace to fmners is more explicit and 
more univerfal. What falls chiefly to be confidered is, 
how far the former dif|)enfations are fufpended or abroga* 
ted by the coming of Chriil in the fl< ih. The covenant 
ratified by the death of Chriil is called a new covenant, in 
oppofiiion to that which is old and vanifiied away. Cer* 
tainly the covenant is called new« in oppofuion to the co- 
venant of works, which as the way of falvation was abro. 
|i;ated from the date of the firil promife, and both in the 
Epiflles to the Romans, Galattans and Hebrews, efpeciaU 
\y the two former, the sofpcl or law of grace, is ojipofed to 
the law of works, nvfaning the firll covenant. And that I 
xnay Catisfy you of this without entering into the endlefs 
f;riticifms upon particular pafTa^es, oblerve that thofe who 
would by the law, underftand the law of Mofcs, exclufivc 
of the covenam of works, mav be eafily confuted, for the 
^podle fays, '' that it is by faith, that it may be by ;rraceJ' 
,^—That if ju(li6cation was by works, Abrdham might 
have whereof to glory ; and that the dcfign of this confli- 
tution was that no tk(h mi^ht glory in Cod*s prefence, 
,The ceremonial law is undoubtedly abrogated both from 
the exprefs declaration of fcripture, and from the nature 
^nd reafon of things — Chriil is now the end of the law 
^br righteoufnefs to every one that believeth. And as the 
whole fydem of the Mofaic law was intended to typify the 
gof|)el difpenlation when Chriil was udtually come in the 
^Ih, it muQ tall of itfelf as uniiecelTary or hurtful. 
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* There has been much controvcrfy whether it wis proi- 
per to I'^y that the moral law was abf ogaied, or to apply 
to that law wiiat is faid jof believers not being under the 
law but under grace. This matter, one would think, 
might be caiily reconciled, for doubtlefs the moral law as 
a covenant of works, carrying a fentence of condemnatU 
on a^aiiitt every tranfgreffion, is abrogated. But the moral 
law as the unalterable rule of duty to creatures is antece- 
dent to all covenants, and cannot be affected by them* 
The moral law as it requires obedience to the will, and 
conformity to the nature of God, was binding on the 
Angels before the creation of the world ; and will be the 
duty or holy angels and redeemed fmners after the refur* 
retlion. But there is alfo another view of this fubjeft-— 
that the moral law is a part of the covenant of grace, in 
the hand of the Mediator. It is the promife of the cove* 
nant that the law {hall be written in our hearts, an un« 
feigned faith implies the acceptance of this as well as other ' 
promifes, ib that the believer not only remains under hi9 
original unchangeable obligation to keep the law, but 
comes under a new and peculiar obligation which is to be 
difcharged in his Redeemer's ilrength : fo that to take the 
thing properly, there is more obedience in the covenant 
of grace, than in the covenant of works. The covenant 
of grace requires unfeigned fubjeQion k) every part of the 
fame law, with this mortifying addition, that the believer 
receives it wholly as a condition of his acceptance, and 
afcribes it entirely to the riches of divine grace* 

Tiiere is fometiines mention made of the political law 
of Mofes, and it is demanded whether this is of pepetu» 
al obligation i The anfwer feems to be eafy. It con- 
tains an excellent fydem of laws fuited to the fettlrment 
of the Jews in Canaan, and many principles of equity^ 
that may be of great ufe to other legiflators ; but ;is the 
civil laws in general have only in view temporal property 
and convenience, they certainly are not unalterable, be- 
caufe they mud be fuited to the Hate of fociety — and other 
circumilances which may be very various. — Sundry of 
the precepts alfo in the political law feem to have an alle- 
gorical meaning, and to have been made either with a 
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View of fuggefting or (Irengthening moral principles, (# 
fo be typical of gofpel ttme&^-as the precept, tbou fliaU 
•* not muzzle the ox that tneadeth out the corn," ** thou 
** Ibalt not fcethe the kid in its mother's milk." — But we 
may obferve that the principles laid down in the criminal 
hw are founded upon fo much wifdom, that it is a quef- 
ttoit whether the departure from them in punifhing of 
crimes has ever been attended with advantage. As for 
example, in regard to violence — ^the law of retaliation-^ 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth — in theft and 
fraud — rellitutlon — and the punifhment of adultery with 
death. 

What remains upon this fubjeCt is only to point out in 
tirliat manner the gofpel is to be preached agreeably to it, 
ihd what views of things are contrary to it« To fet this 
fhatter before you with as much diftin£lnefs and propriety 
as I am able, obferve, that this gracious difpenfation muil 
be opened and prefied juil as it is fuited to the various 
conditions of thofe to whom it is addreflfed — thefe I (hall 
divide into three prcat clafles. (i.) Secure or felfrighte- 
bus perfons. (2.) Convinced linners. (3.) Proftfling be* 
lievers. 
• I. Secure or fcrlf-rightcous perfons, who do not feem 
to have ever laid their eternal concerns to heart, or arc 
building on Tome falfe foundation, as a form of godlinefs, 
or the merit of good works, or the comparative fmallnefs 
of the fins of which they are guilty. To thefe it is necef- 
fary to preach the law in all its extent, and in all the force 
fof its obligation. It is neceflfary to point out the evil of 
fin, the lofl flate of man by nature ; and the abfolute ne* 
Ctffity of pardon through the blood of Chrift and renovff- 
tlbn by his fpirit. It may be very proper for them and 
aill others, to (hew them the guilt and folly of particular 
fins, fuch as fwearing, drunkennefs, uncleannefs. But if 
(bmething more is not done, the evil is not fearched to 
the bottom, for we ought to (hew them that thefe are but 
the fruits of an unrenewed nature. — That reftraining, 
motleraiing, or even reforming a particular fin is not 
enough, nor any evidence of a change from fin unto God» 
It is p:!trticu1ar1y proper in fuch cafes to point out tho 
extent and fpirituality of the law, as reaching to the 



tildulthtt <{r the hearty fo a^ if pofflble td (heitr them tMt 
they 8179 guilty and ho)()Iers, and that there is no lalvttt^ 
on in any bat in ChHfl. This leads us X6 fay, 
i 2. That With Tegard to cdilvidced flnnerj, it is very 
tmrticulariy neceflary td fet before them the alKfufflcienc/ 
ofChrift, thefulilefdandfreenefsofthatfajvation whicit 
he purohafed ii|>on the crofiS, and offeiH in his word. T6 
fliev? theni that he has fintfhed hid work, and dotie everf 
thing neceflary td render it perfe£Uy tonfiftent with tb^ 
jiftice artd hblitteft of God to forgive even thfc chief of firii^ 
hers. But this Will be beft illuftrated by piointirig out 
JTorrie fentintent's and views contrary to the freeneft of fak 
Vation, and the |Slan of the gdrpel« 

(i) It ii contrary td the freenefs of falxratton add to thrf 
tdvenant of grace to extenuate (irt, to have hard thought! 
iDf God, of the ftrianef) of his law, dr the fevefity of it^ 
fadclidn; Thid ^rife^ frdni iitiperfeft cdnviftioii of fid 
Which foritetimed irtakej the (inner ule fome efforts td ob^ 
lain falVation ; bot ftill he is apt to think he Wotild hav4 
^itry hard niedfurel if he Wa§ reje£ted. Inlperfe£i coiiviiiA 
lidris lead finriers td feek their edmfort frditi the extetidtj 
tion df iin, but triie faith iilciteS the finnei* td giVe filQ 
force to the accufatidil^ and to (ilead the benefit df the it* 
tniffion. 

(i) It is coTitraty td the freenefs df faivatioh ahd to tha 
tenor df tl)e cdveriant of graces to think' that the greatn6$ 
dr atrdcidufnefs of fill (hduld hinder our returning to Oo4 
for obtaining nriercy. This is One df the firft retfcftions of* 
finn^ under convi£tion, that he has finned more than any 
iodieri and that andther c:an fooner expe& fdrgivenefs than 
be. White this only ferveS td ihcreafe hurniliatidn, and 
fafe td tile fdundatidn every degree of felf-confidertce, its 
operation is f^llutary. 6ut fdm^imes this atifeS from too 
t'Ooted an adherence to fome degree df hum^ii merit as ne« 
teflary td find favor With Gdd, and then Inftead of com* 
tlelling the finnef td reft in the infinite compaffidn df Go^> 
It makes him fall upon fume fcheme df purchafing lalvt« 
tion for himfelf ; dr if he finds this inipra£ticable, pet.- 
haps he is plunged into the gulph of defpair. Irt oppofr" 
tioQ to this, the new and well ordered covenant fendl hiaa 
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fo^Hn/mBnite fulnefs of Chrift for a free and cofh|de{0 
pardon, aiid for deliverance from die power of his cor* 
ruptions. 

. • 3*. It is contrary to the freenels of falvation and the 
4k>venant of grace, to have any dependence on one's being 
fiompafatively le& wicked than another. If the finner's 
bope.arifes much from bis having; been free from this or 
^at fin, he is reftmg on a legal foundation. This was a 
sxick of perdition to the Phailfees — See bow the Saviour 
)u8 oppofed this character to the other, Luke xviii. iz. 
}' The Pharifees ftood and prayed," &c. Not that God 
would reprefentitat a lefsfafe (late to attend to the exer* 
cife of religion than to tie an adulterer. But when men 
left their dependance on. their comparative goodnefs in 
themfelves, it only ferves to lead them away from an 
efteem and acceptance of divine mercy. On this account 
t>ur Saviour fays to the Pharifees, Matth. xxi. 31. ** Ve- 
rily I fay unto you, the Publicans," &c. The fight of 
t great profligate deadens the fenfe of fin in the minds of 
Oitny worldly perfons, but in an humUe penitent it only 
estcttes him to refleft upon the great principles of all fin io 
iiM' own heart, and what he might have been, had not a re- 
flraining Providence and recovering grace been bis prefer- 
vatibn. 

^ -4. .It if contrary to the freenefs of falvation and the co- 
tenant of gracie, to fuppofe that we may not, or mufi not^ 
uy hold of divine mercy till we have done fomething our- 
ielves in the way of duty and performance ; till our peni- 
tential tears or purpofes of obedience, or begun reforma- 
tion, entitle us to call it ours« No doubt felfdenial and 
* txperience^f the treachery of our own hearts fhould fill us 
with. humility and jealoufy of ourfelves ; but the true way 
to reconcile the heart to duty, and to break the power of 
fin is to reA our hope upon Divine Mercy for pardon, aind 
on the promife in tlie covenant of the Holy Spirit to fahc- 
tify us wholly. Many retard their reformation as well 
as obfiruft their comfort by yielding to a fpirit of bondage 
and flavifli fear. We (hquld rather pray in the words of 
Zcchariah^ Luke i, 74. ^' That we being delivered/' &c« 



5. It is contrary to the irceners of falvation and the co* 
venant of grace to boad of our own righteoufnefs, or m 
any degree to trufl in our own (Irength. The mott^ of % 
Chrifitan ihould be in the words of the Prophet Ifa. xlv* 
24. ^^ Surely (hall one fay/' &c. It is not merely tbo 
pardon of fin, but the fanflification of the nature and 
ilrengtb for daily obedience that is promifed in the cove* 
nant ; and both mud be received from the Mediator's 
hand and afcribed to him as their proper fource. It is an 
admirable expreffion of the Apoftle Paul, who fays, ^^ I 
^^ obtained mercy to be faithful/' accounting that a fub« 
je£t of gratitude and a mercy received, which others would 
nave reckoned an occafion of boafttng. Nothing is more 
contrary to the fpirit of the gofpel than felf dependance^ 
and indeed the whole fubftance of this difpenfation baa 
been defigned to abafe the pride of man, and to exalt the 
grace of God. 

To profefling believers, the whole duties of the law of 
God are to be preached^ for believers are not without law 
to God, but under the law to Chrift. The laws of the 
gofpel are to be inculcated as the fruits of faith, and the 
evidence of a faving change. There is a great difference 
between confidering duties as going before, and as follow* 
ing faith and reconciliation ; the firft is legal, the laft 
evangelical. You need not t>e afraid but that duties may 
be preached as ftriftly in the laft way as in the firft^ and it 
will certainly be done with much greater fafety. 
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AFTER To long a delay, I now fet myl^to fblfilnqr 
provmie of writing to you a few thoughts on dia 
^ucation of ehildren^-^ThoUgh I cannot wholly pargia 
myfelf of the crimes of kzinef^ and procraftination, yet ( 
do affure you, what contributed not a little to its being hit 
fherto not done, was, that I confidered it not as an oidit 
naiy letter, but what deferved tobe carefully meditated oOi 
and thoroughly digefted* The concern you ihow on tbif 
fubjcA, is highly ccftnmendablc ; for there is no part of 
your duty, as a Chriftian, or a citizen, which will be of 
greater fcrvice to the public, ot a ibsrcQ of greater com? 
fort to yourfclf. 

The confequence of my thinkintr fo long upon it, befoif 
pommitting my thoughts to papi9, will probably be the 
taking the thing in a greater compafs than either of us at 
^rft intended, and writing a feries of letters, inftead of one« 
With this view I begin with a preliminary to the fuccefl^ 
ful education of children, viz. that huiband and wife ought 
tp |)e entirely one upon this futyeft^ not only agreed as «» 
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tte'end, bat lis t6 thl^ means to beDfed; ididlhe;pt<n t» 
Br followed, in order to attain it. It ought to encoiinige 
you to proceed in your defign, that I am perfuaded you 
will not only meet .with no oppofition .to a rational and 
ferious education of jour children, but great affiliance 
iromMr$.S-,^ — * ♦^ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦' * * f 

The erafed lines contained a compliment, written with 
great fincerity : but recoUediAg that there are no rules 
yet fettled for diftinguilhing true compliment from flatte* 
ry, I have blotted them out : on which, perhaps, you will 
fitytoyourfelf, ^ he is fulfilling the chara£ter which bii 
^enemies f|{ve him, who fay, it isthe nature of the maif 
^ to deal much more in fatire, than in panegyric.'' How. 
evtu I content myfelfwith repeating, that certainly huf<* 
band and wife ought to cdnfpire'Sind cooperate in every 
thing relating to the education of their children ; and if 
their opinions happen, in any particular, to be difierent^ 
they ought to examine and fettle the matter privately by 
tbemfelves, that not the leaft oppofition may appear eith^ 
to children or fervants. When this is the cafe, every 
thing is enforced by a double authority, and recommend. 
mi^bj z double example? but when it is otherwife, tbe 
pains taken are commonly more thanloft, not being ablQ 
to do any good, and certainly producing veVy much ^viL? 

£e pleafed to. remember, that this is by no means ill* 
tended againft thofe unhappy couples, who, being effen<»^ 
tially different in principles and chamber, live in a Rzt» 
oCeontinual war. It is oflittleadvanuge to fpeak either" 
10, or of fucb perfons. But even differences incompanu 
Uy fmaller, are of very bad confequence : when one, for^ 
example, think»a cbiM may be carried out, and the other; 
thinks it is wrong; when one thinks a way of fpeaking is; 
dangerous, %nd the other is pofitive there is nothing in it.> 
The things tbemfelves may indeed be of little moment ; 
but tbe want of5:oncQnience in the parents, or the want ol& 
mutual eileem and deference, eafily obferved even by verf' 
young childred, is^of the greateA importance. 
.'i As you and I have chiefly m view the religious educa* 
tyon of children^ I talce it to be an excellent prelimiilary' 
tlM fvtntj^ afG;£Uao (hoqldbe purifi^ by the prin^iple^* 



«hd coflthiled or direAed by the precepts of reKgion; 'A 
parent fliould rejoice in his children^ as they are the gift 
trf* a gracious God ; ihould put bis truft in the care oC*aa 
mdttlgent Providence for the prefervation of his oflKpring^ 
as well as himfelf ; ihould be fupremely defuDus that thq^ 
oiay 4ie, in due time, the heirs of eternal life ; znA^ as ht 
knows the abfolute dependance of every creature upon the 
will of God,' ftiould be ready to refign them at what timt 
bis Creator (hall fee proper to demand them. This hap. 
py qualification of parental tendernefs, will have a powi 
^ul influence in preventing miflakes in the conduA of 
education. It will be the moft powerful of all incitements 
to duty and at the fame time a reftraint upon that natural 
fondiMfs and indulgence* which, by a fort of fiifcinatzoik 
of fatality, makes parents often do or permit what ;heir 
judgment condemns, and then excufe themfelves by fay- 
ing that no doubt it is wrongi but truly they cannot help it. 

Another preliminary to the proper education of chil- 
dren, is a firm perfuafion of the benefit of it, and the pro- 
bable, at lead, if not certain fuccefs of it, when faithftdljr 
luid prudently conduced. This puts an edge upon the 
fpirit, and enables the chriftian not tmly to make fome at- 
tempts^ boj to perievere with patience and diligence. I 
know not a common faying either more falfe or pemidoiit ; 
than '' that the children of good men are as bad as others-'^ 
This faying carries in It a fiippofition^' thieit wheras the 
force of educaitioti is confeffed with refpeft to every other 
human ^artAer and accomplifliment, it is of no confe- 
qence at all as to religion. This, I think, is contrary to 
^ily experience. Where do we expedl to find young 
perfons piouily difpofed -but in pious families ? the except 
tions, or rather appearances to the contrary, are eafily ac- 
counted fior, in more ways than one. Many perfons ap- 
pear to be religious, while they are not fo in reality, but 
are chiefly governed by the applaufe of men. Heoca 
their vifible condudl may be fpecious, or their public per* 
formances applauded, and yet their families be negleded« 

It mull ^fo-be acknowledged that fome truly well dif- 
pofed perfons are extremely defeflive or imprudent in 
this part ot their duty, and therefore it is no wonder tlnic 
it fliould not fucceed. This was plainly the c^fit ^\x2cv 



jJEH, whofe fons we are told, ttaade themfelrei. vile, afad iii( 
ieRrained them nttt. Howevet, I muftobferve, if mre al* 
low fuch to be truly gdod men, we thuft at the faine time 
AOn&fs that this waa a great drawback u|)6n their tharat- 
ler; and that they differed vety mubh from the father of 
the fetthful, who had this honorable teftimony given him 
fay God, I know him, that he will codimand his children 
andhia houfliold after him, that they ferve tne. To this 
we may add, that the child of a good man, who is feen to 
jbllcw diflblute courfes, draws the attention of mankind 
moife upon him, and is mnch more talked of, than any 
0ther perfon of the fame chanter. Upon the Whole, it 
b certainly of moment, that one who defires to educat<i 
Jiis children in the fear of God, fhould do it in a humble 
perfuafion, that if he was not defective in his owii duty, tul 
will not be denied the bleffing of fuccefs. I could teli yoU 
fome itmarkable in(lanct:s of parents who leemed tb labor 
in vain for a long time, and yet were fo happy as to fee a 
diange at lad ; and of bme children in whom even after 
the death of the parents, the feed which was early fowm 
and feemed to have been entirely fmothered, haa at laft 
produced fruit. And indeed no lefs feems to follow from 
ihe promife, annexed to the command, train up a child ill 
the way he fhould go, and when he is old he will not de^ 
part from it. 

Having laid down thefe preliminaries, I (hall fay il 
fiew things upon the prefenratibn of the health of chil- 
dren. Perhaps you will think this belongs only to th6 
phyiician : but though a phyfician ought to be employed 
to apply remedies in dangerous cafes, any man^ With a 
little refleftion, may be allowed to form fome judgment 
as to the ordinary means of their prefervation ; tiay, I 
cannot help being of opinion, than any other mail is fit- 
|er than a phyfician for this purpofe. Hia thoughts are 
& conflantly taken up with the rules of his ait, that it is 
an hundred to one he will prefcribe more methoda and 
medicines th^n can be ufed with fafety. 

The fundamental rules for preferving the health of 
children, are cleanlinefs, liberty, and free air. By clean- 
iiiiefs> I do not mean keeping the outlide of their clothes 
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itt i^»ro|}er condition to befeen before jc<imi>any, no^ 
bindering them from fouling their band^ and feet, Whefi 
they are capable 6f goinj; abroad, hut keeping them dty 
in the night time, when young, and -frequently waAiing 
their bckjies with cold water, and other things of the Jfan^e 
nature and tendency. The fccond rule, is liberty* AU 
perfbns young arid old, love liberty : and as far as it <ioQ0 
them no harm, it will certainly dd them good. Many ft 
free bom fubje£t is kept a fl^ve for the firft tenyearfi.of 
his life; ami is fo much handled and carried about. hjr 
women ia bis infancy,, that the limbs and other parts of 
his body, are frequently mifliapeni and the whole very: 
much weakened; befidesi the Ipirits, when . under cons 
£nement, are generally in adull.and.languifliing (late; 
The.befl exerclfe in the world fpr children, is to let themr 
romp atld.jump about.as. foon as they are able^ according 
to their own fancy. This in the, country i& bell done in 
the fields ; in a city a well aired room is better than being 
fentintoibe l^reets under the, care of a fervant, very few* 
pf whom are able fo fyc lo, curb, their own inclinationsi air 
to let the children follow theirs, even where they may do 
it with fafety* .^ As to free air,^ there is nothing more ef- 
fenttiiJly rieceflary to the (Irength and growth of animals 
find plants. .^ If s^ few points of any kiryi are Town in a 
f lofe confided place^ they commonly grow up tall, fmall, 
fnd very weak. ,1 have feen a bed of beans i^n,a garden^ 
under the fi>ad^.of a hedge or tr^e, very long Aodfltrnder, 
which brought to my mind a young family of quality^ 
trained up in a delicate manner, who if they grow at aU, 
grow to length, but never, to thicknefs. So univerfal is 
this, that I lielieve the body of a (lurdy or well built make^ 
is reckoned among them a coarfe and. vulgar thing. 

There is one thing with regard to fervants, that I wou jd 
(Particularly recommend to your attention. All children' 
are liable to accidents ; thefe may happen unavoidably;; 
but do generally arife from the careleflhefs.of fervants, and 
to this they are almoft always attributed. by parents. This 
difpofes all fervants, good or bad^ to conceal them from 
the parents, when they can poffibly do it* hy thisiQeans 
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children often receive huits in falls or otherwife^ Krhicfi 
if known in titne^ might be eafily remedied, but not being 
toiown either prove fatal, or make them lame or deform- 
ed. A near relation of mine has a high ihoulder and adiH 
torted waift, from this very caufe. To prevent fuch ac- 
cidents, it is neceflary to take all pains poflible to acquire 
the confidence of fervants, to convince them of the necef- 
fity of concealing nothing. There are twodifpofitions in 
parents, which hinder the fervants from making difcove- 
ries ; the firfl is when they are very paffionate, and apt 
to florm and rage againfl their fervants, for every real of 
fiippofed negleiA. Such perfons can never expe£t a con* 
feflion, which mufl be followed by fuch terrible vengeance* 
The other is, when they are tender-hearted or timorous 
to excefs, which makes theni (how themfelves deeply af- 
fe£ted or greatly terrified upon any little accident that 
befals their children. In this cafe, the very beft fervants 
are unwilling to tell them through fear of making them 
iiiiferable. In fuch cafes, therefore, 1 would advife parents^ 
whatever may be their real opinions, to difcover them as 
little as pofSble to their fervants. Let them flill incul- 
clKte this maxim, that there fliould l3e no fecrets concern- 
ing children, kept from thofe moft nearly iutereflcd in 
them. And that there may be no temptation to fuch 
conduct, let them always appear as cool and compofed as 
pofSble, when any difcovery is made, and be ready to 
forgive a real fault, in return for a candid acknowledg- 
ment. 



LE.TTER II. 

IF I miftake not, my lad letter was concluded by fomc 
remarks on the means of trying fervants to be careful 
of the fafety of children, and ready to difcover early and 
honellly any accidents that might happen to befal them. 
Imuft makefome farther remarks upon fervants. It is 
a£ibje£t of great importance, and inseparably connected 
with what I have undertaken. You will find it extremely 
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difficult to edacate children properly, if the fervants of 
the family do not confpire in it ; and impoffible, if they 
are inclined to hinder it. In fuch a cafe, the orders ifTuedy 
or the method laid down, will be ^egle£bed, where that is 
poffible and fafe ; where negle£); is unfafe, they will be 
unfucce&fully or improperly executed, and many timeSi 
in the hearing of the children, they will be either laughed 
at, or complained of and difapproved. The certain con*, 
fequence of this is, that children will infenfibly come, to 
look upon the diredions and cautions of their parents, as 
linneceiTary or unreafonable refiraints. It is a known 
and very common way for fervants, to infinuate them- 
felves into the affections of children,- by granting them 
fuch indulgences as would be refuied them by their pa- 
rents, as well as concealing the faults which ought to be 
puniflied by parents, and they are often very fuccefsful 
in training them up to a mod dangerous fidelity in keep- 
ing the fecret. 

Such is the evil to be feared, which ought t6 have been 
more largely defcribed : let us now come to the remedy* 
The foundation, to be fure, is to he very nice and carefill 
in the choice of fervants. This is commonly thought to 
be an extremely difficult matter, and we read frequently 
in public papers the heavieft complaints of bad fervants. 
I am, however, one (tf thofe who tiiink the fault is at kaft 
as often in the mailers. Good fervants may certainly be 
had, and do generally incline of themfelves to be in good 
families, and when they find that they are fo, do often con* 
tinue very long in the fame, without defiring to remove^ 
You ought, therefore, to be exceedingly fcrupulous, and 
not without an evident neceffity, to hire any (ervant but 
who feems to be fober and pious« Indeed, I flatter myfelf, 
that a pious family is fuch, as none but one who is either 
a faint or a hypocrite will be fuppofed to continue in. If 
any fymptoms of the laft character appears, you neen dot 
be told what you ought to da 

The next Uiing, after the choice of fervants, is to make 
confcience of doing your duty to them, by example, in# 
ftrufition, admonition and prayen Your fidelity to them 
will naturally produce in them fidelity to you and yours. 
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imd that up<m tiie Very bcft principles. It will exdtc'iii 
diem a deepTertfe of gratitude, and at the fame time filf 
them with fentimeiits of the higheft and mofl mifeigned 
efteem. I dould'tell yoii of inllances (you will however 
probably recolleft Tome yourirelf)offervants who from their 
living comfortably, aind receiving benefits in pious fami-' 
Res,'havtf preferved flicha re^atd and attachment to their 
maftcfS, a& have beeii littlfc ftiort of idolatry.' . I fhall juft 
mention one— a U^orthy Woman in this place; formerly 
fcrvant to One of my {iredeceflbrs, ilnd married many 
yeairs Gnce to'a thrivihg'tradefmah;cominues to have fiiifh 
an' utidiminifhed regard to her niafter^s memory; that fhe 
cannot fpeak of him i;|^ithout delight ; keeps by her tp this 
bOQfthetleWfpaper'' which gives an adcount df his' dcrath 
4ild charafter, and, ;f believe/, wduld nor exchange it for 
a bill or bond; for a' very cdnfiderable- fum. 

But the third and finiflitng dire£tion with regard to kt- 
vants, is to convince them, in a cool fmd difpallionate 
manner, of the reafbnablenefs of your methpdof pro* 
ceeding^ that as it is di£lated by confcience^ it is con- 
dii£ted with' prudence.' Thence it is eafy to reprefent to 
diem that it iat theik' duty, inftead of hindering its fuccefs 
by oppofition* 01* negligence, to ca operate with it to the 
otmoll of th^ir power; It is no^ below iny man to reafon 
in fbme Cafes with Ms fervants. There is a way of fpcak- 
lilg to them on fuch fubjefts, by Which yoii will Jofe no- 
fting of your dignity « but even* corroborate your ayiho- 
rily: While you manifeft your firm refolution, never to 
df:part from your right and title to (Command : yoo may, 
notwithdanding, at proper feafons, and by way of con- 
defcenfion, give fuch general reafons for your c6ndu£V, as 
to (bow that you are nor a£|ing by mere caprice or hu- 
mof. Nay, even while yOu fometimcs infill, that youi' 
Command of itfelf (hall be a law, and that you will not 
ftrffet it to be difpute^, rtor be obliged to jjive a reafpn for 
it, you may eafil} (how them that this alfo is reafonable. 
They may be fold riiat you have the grcatefl intcreft in the 
welfare of yoar children, the beft opportunity of being 
fP]^i^ifcd as to the means of pofccuting it, and that there 
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ccffaiyor improper for them tb know. 1 

Do not think thsrt all this is exceflTive refinement, ehi-' 
merical or impoQlble. Servants are reafonable creatures^ 
arid are; Beff governed by a mixture of authority and rea- 
fon. They are generally delighted to find themfclvel 
Ireato) asi^ronable, and will fometimes difcover'a pfide' 
m fhoWihg that they underiland, as well as find a' plea-' 
fure in entering into your views. When they find, at 
they' will' every day by experience, the fuccefs and benefit 
of a proper method of edbcatibn; it will give them a hi^ 
opinion' of,' andcohfidenee irt' your judgmerit ;' they'witt 
frequthtly confult you in their own affairs; as well ilir 
impticify' follow' your direftions iti the management of 
yoursV After all, the very hightft inftailce of tfrue greJit:** 
ncfs of mind,' and the beft fupportof your authority, wherf 
you fee neceffary to interpofe it, is not to be' opihionaA 
^ve 6r obftinate^ bur willing t& acknowledge or remit a 
real miftake, if it isdifcreetly pointed' out, even By thofe 
in the lowefl ftations. The application' of thefC'refle^btitl 
will Qccur in fevers^lof ^e fi(>llowing branched of thii^ fub^ 

The next thing I fliall mention as neceffary, in order 
to the education of children, is, to efiabliih as fooh ni 
poffible, an entire and abfolute authority Over' theiirl 
This* is a patt of the fubjcft which requires to be triit'ed 
with great Judgment and delicacy. 1 wlfh I may be ali!6 
to do fp. Opinions, Rke modes and fafhions, Change 
continually u'pdjh every point ; neither is it eafy to kee|p 
the juft middle, without verging to one or othei* of the^x^ 
tremes* On this, in particular, we have gOne in this tfi(- 
tion in general, from 6he extreme to the Very utmofl If. 
mils of the other.* In the former age, both public and prj. 
vate, leanpiM and fclrgious education was carried 6ri by 
mere.dinff 6f au'thority. This, to be fure, «^as a favage 
and barba'rous method, and was in many inilances terri- 
ble and diTgftftihg to the youth. Now, on the other haftrf, 
not only feverity, but authority, is often deiried ; perfua. 
Con, and every foft and gentle method, is fecommendeci, 
pn fuch terms as plainly lead to a relaxation. I hope yoa 
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will be convinced that the middle way is beft, when you 
find it is recommended by the fpiri^ of God in his word| 
Prov. xiii. 24. xix. x8. xxii. 15* You will alfo find a 
caution againfl excefs in this matter. Col. ii. 21. 

I have faid above, that you ihoukl ^* efiablifh as foon 
ts poffible an entire and abfolute authority." I would 
have it early, that it may be abfplute, and ail)folute that it 
gaay not be fevere. If parents are too long in beginning 
to exert their authority, they will find the talk very diffi- 
cult. Children, habituated to indulgence for a few of their 
firft years, are exceedingly impatient of reilraint, and 
if they happen to be of fli£F or obilinate tempers, can 
hardly be brought to an entire, at leaft to aqqiet and pla- 
cid fubmiffion ; whereas, if they are taken in time, ther^ 
U hardly any temper but what may be made to yield, and 
t)y early habit the fubje£tion becomes quite eafy to 
themfelves. 

The authority ought alfo to be abfolute, that it may ndt 
te fevere. The more complete and uniform a parent's 
fuxthority is, the offences will be more rare, punifhment 
will be lefs needed, and the more gentle kind of correc- 
tion will be abundantly fufficient. We fee every where 
about us examplec of this.* A parent that has once ob- 
tained, and knows how to preferve authority, will do more 
by a look of difpleafure, than another by the moil paf- 
fionate words and even blows. It holds univerfally in 
families and fchools, and even the greater bodies of men, 
the army and navy, that thofe who keep the llriflell difci* 
pline, give the feweft (Irokes. I have frequently remark- 
ed that parents, even of the fofteft tempers, and who are 
famed for the greateft indulgence to their children, do, 
notwithflanding, correct the^i more frequently, and even 
more fcvcrely, though to very little purpofe, than thofe 
who keep up their authority. The reafon is plain. Chil- 
dren, by fooliih indulgence, become often U^ froward and 
petulant in their tempers, that they provoke their eafy pa* 
rents pad all endurance ; fo that they are obliged, if not 
to (Irike, at leaft to fcold them, in a manner as little to 
U^^ir own credit,^ as their children'^ profit* 
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There is not a more difgufting fight than the impotent 
rage of a parent who has no authority.^ Among the lower 
ranks of people, who are under no reftraint from decency, 
you may fometimes fee a father or mother running out in* 
to the ftreet after a child who is fled from them, with looks 
of fury and words of execration ; and they arc often ftu- 
pid enough to imagine that neighbors or paflengers will 
approve them in this condu£t, though in fa£l it fills every 
beholder with horror. There is a degree of the fame fault 
tobe feen in perfons of better rank, though expreffing itfelf 
fomewhat differently. Ill words and altercations will oftert 
fall out between parents and children before company ; a 
fure fign that there is defeft of government at home or ini 
private. The parent ftung with ihame at the milbehavior 
or indifcretion of the child, defires to' perfuade the obferverf 
that it is not his fault, and thereby effe£tually convinces 
every pcrfon of refleflion that it is. ' 

I would therefore recommend to every parent to begin 
the eftablifhment of authority much more early than is 
commonly fuppofed to be poiQble : that is to fay, fromi 
about the age of eight or nine months. You will perhaps 
fmileatthis: but I do aflure you fi-om experience, that 
by fctting about it with prudence, deliberation, and atten- 
tion, it may be in a manner completed by the age of 
twelve or fourteen months. Do not imagine I mean to 
bid you ufe ttie rod at that age ; on the contrary, I mean 
to prevent the ufe of it in a great meafure, and to point 
out a way by which children of fweet and eafy tempers 
may be brought to fuch a habit of compliance, as never to 
need correction at all ; and whatever their temper may 
be, fo much lefs of this is fufficient, than upon any other 
fuppofition. This is one of my favourite fchemes ; let 
me try to explain and recommend it. 

Habits in general may be very early formed in chil- 
dren. An affociation of ideas is, as it were, the parent 
of habit. If then, you can accuftom your children to per- 
ceive that your will muft always prevail over theirs, when 
they are oppofcd, the thing is done, and they will fubmit 
to it without difficulty or regret. To bring this about, as 
foon as they begin to fliow their inclination by dafvt^ w 
averfion, let Angle inftanccs be chofcuxvov ax\d\Jcyw\^t^ 



too frequently) to contradi^ fhenj. JFor example, if 4 
child (hows a defire to have any thing in his baod that he 
fees, or has any thing in his hand with, which he. is delight-^ 
ed, let the parent take it from him.^^ndwben he does {pi 
let no confideration whatever makeb^m reftore it at that 
time. Then at- a conflderable interval^. perhaps a whole 
day is little enough, erpe(;ially at fird^ let the Tame thing 
be repeated. In the mean time, it muft be carefully ob- 
ferved, that no attempt (hould be made to contradidlithe 
child in the intervals. Not the leaft appearance of oppofi- 
tion,. if poflible, (hould be found between, the will of thje 
parent and that of the child^except in thofe cbofen cafes 
when the parent muft always prevail. 
. I think it neceiFary that thofe attempts diouM always be 
made and repeated at proper intervals by the. fame perfon. 
It is alfo better it (hould be by the father thaii the mother 
or any female attendant, becaufe .they- will be. neceflarily 
obliged in many cafes to do things difpleafing to the child, 
as in dreffing, . wa(hing, , iac^ which fpoil the. operation ^ 
ipeither is it neceflary that they iboijild interj}ofe, for whefi 
pnce. a full authority is eftabliflied in oneperfohv it cafi 
eafily be communicated to others,, as far as is proper. Re- 
inember, however, that mother or nurfe (hould never pre- 
fiime to condole with the child, or (how. any figns of dip 
'pleafure at his being croffed; but op the contrary, give 
every mark of approbation, and of their x)wn (ubmiffion, 
to the fame perfon. 

This experiment frequently repeated will in a little, 
time fo perfedlly habituate the child to yield to the parent 
whenever he interpofes, that he wilimake^nooppofition. 
I can aflure you from experience, having literally pradi- 
fed this method my felf, that I never bad a child of twelve 
months old, but who would fu£fer me to take any thing 
from him or her, without the leaft.mark of anger ordif- 
(atisfaftion ; while they would not fuflFer any other to do 
fo without the bittereft complaints. You, will eafily per- 
<;eive how this is to be extended gradually and univerfally, 
from one thing to another, from contradidling to com- 
manding them. But this, and feveral other remarks up- 
on eftabli(hing and preferving authority^ muft, be referred 
to another letter. 
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TliE ifaedfy UU do#ri iii ihy laft letter, ihr eilA>liiii> 
idg an early and abfolute iuthority over childreifi 
h <>rnldch greater inibnnient thari, perhat^a, you Urill imino* 
diately apptebi^nd. There ia a great dtverfity iti the teilii^ 
peraiid di()>ofitioil df childreii ; and no left id the jpeiie^ 
tratjon; prudence and refoldtion of parentis From all 
thefe circumftahcea, difficukiep arife^ Which increafe ve« 
ty faft as the work is delayed* Some childreti have nattt4 
tally very fiitf and obftinate teittpera, and fdme have a cei> 
tain pride, or if you pleaTe, greattieft of mind, Whidt 
makes them think it a mean thiflg to yield. Thin dtfpo* 
iition is ofteii greatly ftrengthened in thoie df high birtlii 
by the ideas of tbeii* oDvii dignity and importance, ihftilled 
into them from their mother^s milk. I have known a bojr 
dot fix years of age, who made it a point of hdnor not tn 
cry when he was beat, even by bis parents. Other daXU * 
dren have fo ftrong pailions, or fo great feniibility, that • tf 
they receive cOrredion, they will cry immodefately^. afid 
either be, or ieem to be^ atfeOed to futb a degfee, as td eo* 
danger their health or life. Isfeithet* is it tmcothmon ht 
the parents in fuch a cafe td give up the point, and if they 
do not afk pardon, at leaft tbey gite very genniiie mariti 
of repentance and forrow for what they have done. 

I have laid this is not micommon, but I may rather aik 
you whether you know any parents at aU, who have ft ^ 
much prudence and firmnefs as not to be difconraged ia 
the one cafe, or to relent in the other i At tlie &nie timt 
it mud always be remembered^ that the corredion is whoL 
ly loft which does hot produce abfolule lobmiffion. Peib 
haps I may (ay it is more than loft, becaufe it will irriutft 
inftead of reforming them, and will infimft or perfeft 
them in the art of overcoming their parents, whidi thgf 
will not iail to manifeft on a future opportunity* It ii ' 

Vol. IV. ^ *-*«* "/ 
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priGng to think howeariy children will difcover the weak 
fide of their parents, and what ingenuity they will (how in 
obtaining their favor or avoiding their difpleafure. I think 
I have obferved a child in treaty 4)r expoftulation with a 
parent, difcover more confumtnate policy at feven years 
of age, than the parent himfelf, even when attempting to 
Cajole him with artful evafions and fpecious promifes. 
dn all thefe accounts, it muft be a va(l advantage that a 
habit of fubmiffion fhould be brought on fo early, that even 
memory itfelf fliall not be able to reach back to its begin- 
idng. Unlefs this is done, there are many cafes in whicbt 
after the bed management, the authority will be imper- 
fect ; and fome in which any thing that deferves that name 
will be impoflible. There are fome families, not contemp- 
tible either in ftation or chara£ler, in which the parents 
are literally and properly obedient to their children, are 
forced to do things againft their will, and chidden if they 
difcover the lead backwardnefs to comply. If you know 
none fuch^ I am fure I do. 

Let us now proceed to the bed means of preferving au- 
thority^ and the way in which it ought to be daily exer- 
cHed. I will trace this to its very fource. Whatever au- 
thority you exercife over either children or fervants, or as 
% magiftrate over other citizens, it ought to be di£lated by 
fconfcience, and dire£ted by a fenfe 6i duty. Paifion or 
refentment ought to have as little place as poffible ; or ra- 
ther, to fpeak properly^ though few can boaft of having 
arrived at full perfection, it ought to have no place at all. 
Reproof or correction given in a rage, is always confider- 
ed by him to whom it is adminiftered, as the eiFe£t of 
weaknefs in you, and therefore the demerit of the offence 
will be either wholly denied or foon forgotten. I have 
heard fome parents often fay, that they cannot correft 
dietr children unlefs they are angry ; to whom I have 
ttfualiy anfwered, then you ought not to corred them 
at all. Every one would be fenfible, that for a magif- 
trate to difcover an intemperate rage in pronouncing fen- 
trace againft a crimitial, would be highly indecent. Ought 
tDot parents to punifh their children in the fame difpaffi« 
naniipr? Oug^ they not to be at leaft equally con- 
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cemed to difcharge their duty in the befft maimer, ant 
cafe as in the other ? 

He who would preferve his authority over his childneii» 
fliould be particularly watchful of his own condu6t. Yoa 
may as well pretend to force people to love what is not 
amiable, as to reverence what is not refpe£Uble. A de- 
cency of condu£t, therefore, and dignity of deportment, is 
highly ferviceable for the purpofe we have now in view* 
Ijeft this, however, fliould be miftaken, I muft put in t 
caution, that I do not mean to recommend keeping chiU 
dren at txx) great a dtftance by a uniform fternneis and 
ieverity of carriage* This, I think, is not neceflary, even 
when they are young ; and it may, to chiklren of fomt 
tempers, be very hurtful when they are old. By and bjr 
.you (hall receive from me a quite contrary direftion. But 
Jby dignity of carriage, I mean parents fliowing themfelves 
always cool and reafonable in their own condu£t; pru- 
dent and cautious in their converiation with regard to die 
reft of mankind ; not fretful or impatient, x>r jMiffionatdy 
ibnd of their own peculiarities ; and though gentle and 
affi:£tionate to their children, yet avoiding levity an their 
{Mrefence. This probably is the meaning of the precept 
of the ancients, maxima debetur pueris rffoerentia. .1 
would have them phcarful, yet icrene. In fliort, I wooll 
have their familiarity to be evidently an aA of condefce» 
fion. Believe it, my dear fir, that which begets efteeoit 
will not fail to produce fubjeclioa o 

That this may not be carried too far, I would r ecoi» 
mend every expreflion of affedlion and kindnels to chil- 
dren when it is fafe, that is to fay, when their behaviour 
18 fuch as to deferve it. There is no oppofition at all be- 
iweem parental tendemeis and parental authority. They^ 
are the beft fupports to each other. It is not only lawful^ 
but will be of feri^ice^tbat parents fiiould difcover the great* . 
eft fondnefs for children in infancy, and make them pee- 
ceive diftin£jtly with bow much pleafure they gratify idl 
their innocent inclinations. This, however, muftaL 
ways be done when they are quiet, gentle, and fubmiffive 
in their carriage. Some have found fault with giviMr 
tiwiO) ^r doing wcU^ Uttlc reward? of fweet-fpcausaj 
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^y4fatngs,as tending to make tticm mercenaf7,and \twl^ 
ipg them to look upon the iixjulgence dT appetite ai$ tht 
pfaiergoocL This I apprehend, is rather refining too much : 
tbe. great point is/tbat they be rewarded for doing good, 
and not for doing evil. When they are crofs and froward, 
I would never buy peace, but forpe it. Nothing can be 
inore weak and foolifii, or more deflru£live of authority, 
tban when children are noify |^nd in an ill humor, to give 
^m or promife them foipething to appeafe them. Wheii 
th|S Roman emperors began to give penfions and fubfidies 
jto the Northern nations to keep them quiet, a man might 
have forefeen without the fptrit of prophecy, who would 
1^ ipafter in a little time. The cafe is exa£lly the fame 
wii^ children. They will foon avail themfelves of this 
nfipeii in their parents, command favors inftead of begr 
Ipng tbem, and be infolent ^hen they (hould be gratefuk 
- ^he fame condu^ ought to be uniformly preferved a^ 
IfeUldren advance in years and underflanding. Let pa^ 
Tisnu try to convince them how much they have their real 
intereft at heart. Sometimes children will make a re- 
^Mft, and receive a hafty or finoward denial : yet upon 
se^eAionthe thing appears not to be pnreafonable, an4 
finally it is granjted ; and whether it be right or wrongs 
, ftoiecimeB by the force of importunity, it is extorted. If 
fiarentseyipefEl either gratitude or fubmiffion for favors fo 
HPjirnicioufiy be(}o)v<;d, they will find themfelves egregi- 
pufly mi^akeri. It is their duty to profecute, i^nd it ought 
HI te their comfort to fee, the happinefs of their children ; 
and therefore they ought to lay it down as a rule, never tp 
l^ve a fuddep or hally refufal \ but when any thing is 
frpppfed to them> confider deliberately and fully whether 
k 18 proper*-*and after that, either grant it chearfpUy, or 
4eny it firmly. 

It is ^ noble fupport pf authority, when it is really and 
9ifi|bly directed to the mod important end. My meaning 
io this, I hope, is not obfcure. The end I confider as 
iinoft important is, the glory of God in the eternal happi* 
liefs and falvation of phildren* Whoever believes in a 
^Miure date, whoever has a juft fenfe of the importance 
^fftMMn Pi^u^t fail tp bayf a VUffi cpnoern 
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f«r fait ofibpring. Thi$ (hould be his end both in ii^ftruci 
tion and govemment ; and when it vifibly appears that 
he is under the conftraint of confcience, and that either 
reproof or correftlon are die fruit of fan6lified love, it will 
give them irrefiftible force. I will tell you here, with all 
the fimplicitjr neceflfary in fuch a fituation, what I hapv^ 
joften faid in my courfe of paftoral yifitation in families^ 
where there is in many cafes, through want of judgment^ 
pis well as want of principle, a great neglefl of authorityi 
** Ufe your authority for God, and he will fupport it— ^ 
Let it always be fcen that you are more difpleafcd at fin 
than at folly. What a (hame is it, that if a child flialT^ 
through the inattention and levity of youth, break a dift 
or a pane of the window, by which you may lofe the value 
of a few pence, jrou (hould dorm and rage at him with tfa6 
utmoft fury, or perhaps beat him with unmerciful fev^rity i 
but if he tells a lie, or takes the name of God in vain, or 
quarrels with his neighbors, he fhall eafily obtain pardon I 
pr perhaps, if he is reproved by others, you will juftiij 
bim, and take his part." 

You cannot eafily believe the weight that it gives to fa^ 
mily authority, when it appears vifibly to proceed from 4 
fenfeofduty, and to be itfelf an aft of obedience to Godj 
This will produce coolnefs and compofure in the manner^ 
it willdireft and enable a parent to mix every expreffion 
of heart-felt tendemefs, with the moll fevere and n^lfol 
reproofs. It will make it quite confiftent to affirm, that 
the rod itfelf is an evidence of love, and that it is true of 
every pious parent on eanh, what is faid of our Father in 
heaven : " Whom the Lord lovcth, he chafleneth, and 
fcourgeth every fon whom he receiveth. If ye endiir^ 
phadening, God dealeth with you as with fons : for what 
fon is he whom the Father chafteneth not ? But if ye are 
without chaftifement, whereof all are partakers, then ye 
^re bafiards and not fons." With this maxim in your 
ejre, I would recommend, that folemnity take the place of, 
and be fubftituted for feverity. When a child, for ex- 
ample, difcovers a very depraved difpofition, inftead cf 
multiplying firipes in proportion to the reiterated provo- 
tpatiof^ every circumftapc^ fhovHd be introdocedy whe? 
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iher in reproof or punifliment, that can either difcover th6 
feriournefs of your mind, or make an impreffion of awe 
and reverence upon his. Hie time may be fixed before 
hand — ^at fome didance — ^The Lord's day — his own birth- 
day—with many other circumftances that may be fo fpe- 
ctsd that it is impoflible to enumerate them. I Ihall juft 
repeat what you have heard often from me in converfa- 
jtion, that feveral pious perfons made it an invariable cuf- 
$om, as foon as their children could read, never to cor^ 
irc6lthem, but after they had read over all the pafiages of 
fcripture which command it, and generally accompanied 
it with prayer to God for his bleffing. I know well with 
what ridicule this would be treated by many, if publicly 
mentioned ; but that does not ihake my judgment in the 
lead, being fully convinced it is a moft excellent method, 
and that it is impoillble to blot from the minds of children, 
while they live upon earth, the impreffions that are made 
h^ thefe mean3, or to abate the veneration they will retain 
for the parents who a6led fuch a part. 

Suffer me here to obferve to you, that fuch a plan as 
jthe above requires judgment, reflexion, and great at- 
tention in your whole condu^l^ Take heed that ther^ 
DC nothing admitted in the intervals, that counteract it. 
Nothing is more deftruCtive of authority, than frequent 
idifputes and chiding upon fmall matters^ This is often 
more irkfome to children than parents are aware of. It 
weakens their influence infenfibly, and in time makes 
their opinion and judgment of little weight, if not wholly 
contemptible. As before I recommended dignity in your 
general condu6l, fo in a particular manner, let the utmoft 
care be taken not to render authority cheap, by too often 
kiterpofing it. There is really too great a rilk to be run 
in every fuch inftance. If parents will be deciding di- 
refUy, and cenfuring every moment, it is to be fuppofed 
they wiU be fometimes wrong, and when this evidently 
appears, it will take away from the credit of their opinion, 
^d weaken their influence, ev^n where it ought to pre* 
vail. 

ypon the whole, to encourage you to choofe a wife plan, 
9P4 to ^dh^rp to it with ^rmn^fs, I can venture to aiTure 
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you, that there is no doubt of your fuccefs. To fubdu« 
a youth after he has been long accufiomed to indulgence^ 
I take to be in all cafes difficult, and in many impoffible } 
but while the body is tender, to bring the mind to fub* 
miffion, to train up a child in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, I know is not impoffible : and he who hath 
given the command, can fcarcely fail to %llow it with hi4 
bleffing* 



L E T T E R IV. 

Dear Sir, 

HAVING nowfinilhed what I propofed to fay on the 
means of eftablifhing and preferving authority, I 
^>roceed to another very important branch of the fub* 
je^ and beg your very particular attention to it, viz* ex* 
ample. Do not, however, fuppofe that I mean to enter on 
that moft beaten of all topics, the influence of example 
in general, or to write a differtation on the common fay- 
ing, that ^^ example teaches better than precept." An 
able writer, doubdefs might fet even this in fome new 
lights, and make it a flrong argument with every good 
man to pay the flri£tefl attention to his vifible condu£t# 
What we fee every day has a conftant and powerful infiu* • 
ence on our temper and carriage. Hence arife national 
chara£ters, and national manners, and every charafleriflic 
diflinfiion of age and place. But of this I have already 
&id enough. 

Neither is it my purpofe to put you in mind of the im-^ 
portahce of example to enforce innru£tion, or of the fhame- 
fuUnefs of a man's pretending to teach others what he de* 
fpifes himfelf. This ought in the flrongefl manner to be 
laid before paflors and other public perfons, who often de» 
feat habitually by their lives, what they attempt to do oc* 
cafionally in the execution of their office. If tliere re« 
mains the leafl fufpicion of your being of that chara£ter^ 
tbefe letters would have been quite in another flrain. I 
J^clievc xbere are Ibmc fRdons. of very irregular Uve% 
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who have fo much natural light in their confcienceii, ^Hk 
they would be grieved or perhaps offended, if their chiU 
<|ren fhould tread exadly in their own Heps: but even thefe^ 
and much lefs others, who are more hardened, can nevei" 
be expedted to undertake or carry on the fyflem of edu- 
cation, we are now endeavoring to illuftrate. Suffer me^ 
however, before I proceed, to make one remark: when 
I have heard of parents who have been watched by their 
own children, when drunk, and taken care of, left they 
(hould m6et with injury or hurtful accidents---or whofe 
intemperate rage and horrid blafphemies, have, without 
fcruple, been expofed both to children and fervants — of 
who, as has fonietimes been the cafe, were fcarcely at the 
pains to conceal their criminal amours, even from their 
own offspring — I have often reflefted on the degree of \m* 
jliety of principle, or fearednefs of confcience, of both 
united, neceffary to fupport them in fuch circumftances* 
Let us leave all fuch with a mixture of pity and difdain* 
. By mentioning example, therefore, as an important 
and neceffary branch of the education of children, I have 
chiefly in view a great number of particulars, which, fepa* 
rately taken, are, or at leaft are fuppofed to be, of little 
moment; yet by their union or frequent repetition, pro^ 
duce important and lafting effefts. I have alfo in view 
td include all thatclafs of anions, in which there is, or 
may be, a coincidence between the duties of piety and 
politenefs, and by means of which, the one is incorpora<» 
ted with the other. Thefe are to be introduced under the 
head of example, becaufe they will appear there to bed 
advantage, and becaufe many of them can hardly be 
taught or underftood in any other way. 

This, I apprehend, you will readily approve of, be- 
caufe, though you juftly confider religion as the moft ef- 
fentially neceffary qualification, you mean at the fame 
time that your children ihould be fitted for an appearance 
becoming their ftation in the world. It is alfo the more 
peceffary, as many are apt to disjoin wholly the ideas of 
piety and politenefs, and to fuppofe them not only dif- 
ixaSi^ but incompatible. This is a dangerous fnare to 
ipany parents, who think there, ia no medium betweea 
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ftie groffeft rufticity, ?nd giving way to all the vanity and' 
^extravagance of a diflipated life. Perfons truly pious bs^vc. 
often by their conduct given countenance to this miflaloe*' 
By a certain narrownefs of fehtimcnt and behavior they 
have becortie thcmfelves, and rendered their children um 
fit for a general intercourfe with mankind, or the publiit 
duties of an a£live life. 

You know. Sir, as much as any man, how contrary mf 
opinion and condufk have been upon this fubje6t. I cam 
not help thinking that true religion is not only confiftenC. 
with, but neceflary to the peife£tion of true politenefs^ 
There is a noble fentiment to this purpofe illuftrated i€ 
oonfiderable length in the Port-royal effays, via. " That 
** worldly politenefs is no more than an imitation or inri* 
** perfect copy of chriftian charity, being the pfetence of 
^* butv^ard appearaiice^ of that deference to the judgment^ 
** and attention to the intereft of others, which a trud 
^^ chridian has a& the rule of his life^ and the difpofition 
•« of his hean.^** I have at prefent in my mind the ides 
of certain perfons^ wjibirl you will eafily guefs at, of the 
firft quality ; one or two of the male, and twice that num^ 
bcr at leaft of the female fex, in whom piety and high fta^ 
tion are united* Wjiiat a fweetnefs and complacency of 
countenance^ what a condefpenfipn and gentlenefs of 
manners, arifing from the humility of the gofpel being 
joined to the fefined elegance inlcparable from their cir* 
cuftiftailtes in life ! 

Be pleafed to follow me to the other extreme of human 
fociety. Let us go to the remoteft cottage of the wildeft 
country, and vific the family that inhabits iu If they art 
pious, there is a certain humanity and good will attend* 
ing their fimplicity^ which makes it highly agreeabtei 
There is alfo a decency in their fentiments, whicb^ flow« 

♦ The authors of thefc effays, eommoniy (bailed by writer$ 
who makfe mention of then^, th^ gentlemen of t^ott-Royal*, 
Were a fociety of Janfenifts in France, whb ufed to meet at 
that place ; all bf whom were eminent for literature, and ma* 
ny of them of high rank,, as will be evident by mentioning thm 
, names of Pafcal, Arnmud, and the prince of Conti. The laft 
was the author of the eflty JTpom which Uie aborc rczuark itta* 
ken. 
Vol. IV. T 
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ifig from 'the dictated of confcience, is as pleafing in all 
ttfpeds, 88 the reftraint impofed by the rules of good- 
brefeding, with which the perfons here in view have little 
opportunity of being acquainted. On the contrary, un-^ 
bred country people, vi^hen without principle, have gene* 
rally a favagenefa aiid brutality in their carriage, as con^* 
trary to good manners as to piety itfelf. No one kas a 
better opportunity of making observations of this kind, 
than I have from my officre and fituation, and I can aflure 
you, that religion is the great poliflier of the common peo- 
j^e. It even enlarges their underftanding as to other 
things* Having been accuftomed to excrcife their judg- 
ment and reflection on religious fubje£ts, they are capa- 
Ue of talking more fonfibly on agriculture, politics, or a- 
Hy common topic of indifferent converfation. 

Let me not forget to fpeak of the middle ranks of life. 
Here, alfo, I fcruple not to affirm, that whatever fphere a 
Bian has been bred in, or attained to, religion is not an in- 
jury, but an addition to the politenefs of his carriage. They 
feem indeed to confefs their relation to one another, by 
their reciprocal influence. In promifcuous converfation, 
at true religion contributes to make men decent or cour- 
teous, fotrue politenefs guards them efie£tually from any 
outrage againft piety or purity. If I were unhappily 
tiirown into mixed or dangerous company, I fhould not 
apprehend any thing improper for me to hear from the 
inoft wicked man, but from the greateft clown. I have 
imown gentlemen who were infidels in principle, and 
irhofe lives, I had reafon to believe, were privately very 
bad, yet in converfation they were guarded, decent and 
improving ; whereas if there come into company a rough, 
impoliihed country gendeman, no man can promife that 
be will not break out into fome profane exclamation or 
obfcene allufiori, which it would be wrong to attribute to 
inipiety, fo much as to rudcnefs and want of reflection, 
. I have been already too long in the introduction, and 
in giving the reafons for what I propofe fliall make a part 
of this branch of the fubjeCt, and yet I muft make another 
.breliminary remark : there is the greater neceffity for uni- 
DtJg piety and politeijcfs in the fyftem of family example^ 
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that as piety is by that means inculcated with the greateft 
advantage, fo politenefs can fcarcely be attained in any 
other way. It is very rare that perfons reach a higher de* 
gree of politenefs, than what they have been formed to 
in the families of their, parents and other near relations. 
True politenefs does not confift indrefs, or a few motions 
of the body, but in a habit of fentiment and converfation: 
the firft may be learned from a matter, and in a little time; 
the lad only by a long and conftant intercourfe with thofe 
who poflefs, and are therefore able to impart it. As the 
difficulty i^ certainly greateft with the female fex, becaufe 
they have fewer opportunities of being abroad in the world, 
-J fhall take an example from among them. 

Suppofe a man of low birth, living in the country, by 
induftry and parfimony has become wealthy, and has a 
daughter to whom he defires to give a genteel education* 
He fends her to your city to a boarding fchool, for the 
other which is nearer me» you are pleafed not to think 
fufficient for that purpofe* She will fpeedily learn to buy 
^xpenQve and faihionable clothes, and moft probably bie 
in the very height and^xtravagance of the falhion, one of. 
die fur^ft figns of a vulgar tafte. She may alfo, if her ca* 
pacity is tolerable, get rid of her ruftic air and carriage ; 
und if it be better than ordinary, learn to difibourfe upon 
whatever topic is then in vogue, and comes in immedi- 
ately after the weather, which is the beginning of all con^ 
verfatipn* But as her reftdence is only for a time, fhe 
returns home, where fhe can fee or hear nothing but as 
i^efbre. Mu(l (he not relapfe fpeedily into the fame vul- 
garity of fentiment, and perhaps the fame provincial dia^ 
left, to which (he had been accuftomed from her youth ? 
Neither is it impoffible that fhe may juft retain as much of 
the city ceremonial, as by the incongruous mixture, will 
render her ridiculous. There is but one fingle way of 
efcape, which we have feen fome young women of merit 
and capacity take, which is to contraft an intimacy with 
perfons of liberal fentiments and higher breeding, and be 
as little among their relations as poffible. I have given 
this defcription to convince you that it is in their father^ 
bpufe, and by the converfation Mid manners, (e wUch 
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they are there accuftomed, that children mud be forimed 
to politenefs, as well as to virtue. I carry this matter fo 
fart that I think it a difadvantage to be bred too high, as 
well as too low* I do not defire, and have always decli- 
ned any opportunities given me of having my children re- 
fide long in families of high rank. I was afraid they would 
CQQtradl an air and manner unfuitable to what was to be 
tbeir condition for the remainder of their lives. I would 
wifh to give my children asjuft, as noble, and a^ elegant 
fentiments as poffible, to fit them fpr rational converfation* 
but a drefs and carriage fuited to their ftatipn, and pot in- 
confident with the meeknefs of the gofpeU 

Though the length of (his dlgreffion, or explanatory in- 
trpduftion, has made it impoffible to fay much in this let- 
ter on forming children's charadler and manners by ex- 
ample, before I conclude I will giye one dire£lion which 
l| pretty comprehenfive. Qive the utmofl attention to the 
•ipanner of receiving and entertaining ilrangers in your 
&mily, as well as to your f<3ntiments and expreffions with 
regard to them when they are gone. I am fiilly perfuaded 
that the plaine(l and ihorted road to real politenefjs of car- 
rijige, and the mp(l amiable fprt of hofpitality, is to think 
of others juft as a chrifiian ought, and to expr^fs thefe 
tboiights with modefty and candor. This will keep you 
It an eq|ual diftance 5*001 a furjy and n)orofe carriage on 
the one hand, and a fawning cringing pbfequioufnefs, or 
junneceifary compliment and ceremony, on the other. As 
thefe five circumftances to which children in early life are 
very attentive, and which occur conftantly in their pre- 
Csnce, it is of much moment what f^ntiments they imbibe 
from the behavior of their parent?. I do not mean only 
their learning from them an eafe and dignity of carriage, 
or the contrary ; but alfo, fome mpral or immoral habits 
•f the laft confequence, If they perceive you happy and 
lifted up y/ith the vifit or countenance of perfops of high 
lank, folicitpus to entlrrtain them properly, fubmiffive and 
^tering in ypur manner of fpeaking to theni« vain and 
ftpt to bq^ft pf your connexion with them : and if, on the 
epntrary, they perceive you hardly civil lo perfons of in- 
l^gr iifttigxis, or narrow cirQiimft^nceSi impatitfit of 
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dieir company, and immediately feizing the opportunity 
of their departure to defpife or expofe them ; will not this 
naturally lead the young mind to confider riches and high 
ftation as the great fources of earthly happinefs ? Will it 
not give a ftronjLbias to their whole defires and dudies, at 
well as vifibly affe£l their behavior to others in focial life* 
Do not think that this is too nice and refined : the firll im** 
preflions upon young perlbns, though inconfiderable in 
themfelvea, have often a great as well as lading effeA. 

I remember to have read many years ago, in the arch« 
biftiop of Cambray's edfucation of a daughter, an advice to 
parents to let their children perceive that they efteem 
others, not according to their (lation or outward fplendor, 
but their virtue and real worth. It mud be acknowledged 
that there are fome marks of refpe£t due to men, accord* 
Hig to their place in civil life, which a good man would 
not fail to give them, even for confcience fake. But it is 
an eafy matter, in perfeft confiftency with this, by more 
frequent voluntary intercourfe, as well as by our ufual 
manner of fpeaking, to pay that homage which is due to 
piety, to exprefs our contempt or indignation at vice, or 
meannefs of every kind. I think it no inconfiderable ad- 
4ition to this remark, that we (hoold be as cautious of ef* 
timating happiness as virtue^ by outward fiation ; and 
keep at the fame diftanpe from envying as from flattering 
the great. 

But w|iat I mud particularly recommend to you, is to 
Avoid that common but detedable cudom of receiving per* 
fons with courtefy, and all the marks of real friendlhip in 
your houfe ; and the moment they are gone, falling upon 
their chara£ter and condufl with unmerciful feverity. I 
am fenfible there are fome cafes, though they are not nu* 
merous, in which it may be lawful to fay of others behind 
their back, what it would be at load imprudent or unfafo 
to fay in their own prefence. Neither would I exclude 
parents from the advantage of pointing out to their chiK 
dren the midakes and vices of others, as a warning or lef* 
fon of indrudtion to themfelves. Yet as detradlion in ge- 
neral is to be avoided at all times ; fo of all others the 
mod improper feafon to fpes^k to any man's prejudice, is, 
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tfter you have juft received and treated him in an hof^. 
table manner, as a friend. There is fomething mean in 
it» and fomething fo nearly allied to hypocrify and difm-^ 
genuity, that I would not choofe to ad fuch a part even 
to (bofe whom I would take another opf^unity of points 
ing out to my children, as perfons whofe converfation they 
fliould avoid, and whofe condudt they ihould abhor. 

In every ftation, and among all ranks, this rule is often 
tranfgrefled ; but there is one point in which it is more fre- 
^uently and more univerfally tranfgrefled than in any 
^er, and that is by turning the abfent into ridicule, for 
any thing odd or aukward in their behavior. I am forr^ 
to fay that this is an indecorum that prevails in feveral 
families of high rank^ * A man of inferior Aation, for 
fome particular reafon, is admitted to their company. He 
is perhaps not well acquainted with the rules of polite- 
neis, and the prefence of his fuperiors, to which he is un- 
ficcuftomed, increafes his embarraflment. Immediately 
on his departure, a petulant boy or giddy girl will fet about 
mimicking his motions, and repeating his phrafes, to the 
great entertainment of the company, who apparently de- 
rive much felf-fatisfa£tion from a circumftance in which 
there is no merit at all. If any perfon renders himfelf 
Juflly ridiculous, by a^e£ting a diara£ler which he is unr 
iible to fuftain, let him be treated with the contempt he 
defervest But there is fomething very ungenerous in 
people treating theii^ inferiors with difdain, merely becaufe 
the fame Providence that made their, ance(tors great, left 
the others in a low fphere. 

It has often given me great indignation to fee a gentle- 
man or his wife, of real worth, good underftanding, but 
fimple manners, defpifed and ridiculed for a defe£t which 
they could not remedy, and that often by -perfons the moft 
iniignificant and frivolous, who never uttered a fentence 
in their lives that deferved to be remembered or repeated. 
But if this conduft is ungenerous in the great, how di- 
verting is it to fee the fame difpofition carried down 
through all the inferior ranks, and Ihowing itfelf in a filly 
triumph of every clafs over thofe who are fuppofed to be 
belpw them \ \ have known many perfons, wbof^ (lation 
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was not iuperior to mine, take great pleafure in exprelT- 
ing. their contempt of vulgar ideas zx\di law lifi ; and 
even a tradcfman*s wife in a city,, glorying over the un« 
poltihed manners of her country acquaintance. 

Upon the whole, as there is no difpofition to which 
young perfons are more prone than derifion, or, as the 
auther 1 ci^ above, Mr. Fenelon, expreifes it, un esprit, 
mocquewr ettriaiin — and few that parents are more apt to 
cherifh— under the idea of its being a fign of fprightlinefs 
and vivacity-^there is nonq, which a pious and prudent 
parent ihould take greater care to reftrain by admonition^ 
and deftroy by a contrary example. 



LETTER V. 



Dear Sir, 



LET us now proceed to confider more fully what it 
is to form children to piety by example. This is 
a fubjeft of great extent, and perhaps, of difficulty. The 
difficulty, however, does not conlift either in the abftrufe'^ 
nefs of the arguments, or uncertainty of the fa£ts upon 
which they are founded, but in the minutenefs or trifling 
nature of the circumftances, taken feparately, which makes 
them often either wholly unnoticed or greatly underva^ 
lued. It is a fubje£t, which, if I miflake not, is much 
more eafily conceived than explained* If you have it 
conftantly in your mind, that your whole vifible deport- 
ment will powerfully, though infcnfibly, influence the opi- 
nions and future condu£t of your children, it will give a 
form or colour, if I may fpeak fo, to every thing you fay 
or do. There are numberlefs and namelcfs indances in 
which this reflexion will make you fpeak, or refrain from 
fpeaking, a£t,or abilain from fome circumftances of a£lion, 
in what you are engaged in ; nor will this be accompani- 
ed with any relu£tancc in the one cafe, or conftraint in 
the other^- 
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.*. But I muft riot content myfelf with this. Mjr proft(t 
fion gives roe many opportunities of obferving, that the 
impreflion made by general truths, howerer juftly dated 
or fully proved, is feldom flrong or hfting. Let mti 
therefore defcend to praftiee^ and tlluftrate what I have 
ikid by examples. Here again a difficulty occurs^. If I 
give a particular inftance, it witi perhaps openite no farther 
than recommending a like condu£l in circuiAftances the 
fame, or perhaps perfeflly fimilan For example, \ might 
fay, in fpeaking to the difadvantage of abfent perfons, I 
befeech you never fail to add the reafon why you take ftich 
liberty, and indeed n^ver take that liberty at ally but whien 
it can be juilified upon the principles of prudence, candof 
and charity. A thing may be right in itfelf, but children 
fliould be made to fee why it is right.^ This \t one in-i 
fiance of e?(em|)lary Caution, but if I Were to add a do^ed 
more to it, they would only be detached precepts ; where** 
as I am anxious to take in the whole extent of- edifying 
example. In order to this, let me range or divide what 
leAoiVt to fay, under diftlnft heads* A parent whb Wifhes 
that his example (hould be a fpeaking leflbn to hi^ chiK 
dren, fhpuld order it fo as to convince them^ that he con^ 
fiders religion as neceflary, refpeditble, amiaUe, profitable^ 
and delightful. I am fenfible that fome of tbefe charac-* 
ters may feem fo nearly allied, as fcarcely to admit of a 
diilindion. Many parts of a virtuous condu£t fall under 
. more than one di thefe denominations* Some actions 
perhaps deferve all the epithets here mentioned, without 
exception and without prejudice one of another. But the 
diliinAions feem to me very ufeful, for there is certainly 
t clafs of atlions which may be faid to belong peculiarly^ 
or at lead eminently, to each of thefe diflferent heads. By 
taking tliem feparately, therefore, it will ferve to point out 
more fully the extent of your duty, and to fugged it when 
ir would not otherwife occur, as well as to fet the obliga* 
tion to it in the dronger light. 

I. You (hould, in your general deportment, make your 
children perceive that you look upon religion as abfolute- 
ly neceflary. I place this fird, becaufe it appears to me 
firft both in point of order and force. I am far from being 
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honorable t^ itfelf, and vic^ tlM contntry ; but I deTpiflif 
the fooliik refinement of thoie, #ho4 through fear cjf mi. 
king children fliercenary, are fdr being very fpariiig of die 
mention of heaven or helL Such condud is 2l^ to ihako 
tbeaa conceive;that a negleft of thttr duty it only billing 
ihort of a degree of bOncfr and advantage, wMch, for the 
gratification of their ftaffionl, they are very willing tdra; 
-linquifl^ Many (ttrMtl ixi niach more ready to tell their 
^phiktren fueh or (bch a thing is mean, and lidt like ageii. 
tleman, than towacrt tbe.m that tbey vnU thereby incw 
^he difpleafare of dieh Maker; But when the iraiceri 
-mre redly and deeply cfiminil; ai in fweinijg arid Ijring^ 
it is quite improper td reft the matter tbere^ I adiiltt that 
ithey are both mean^ and that jiitfice Ought io \k ddnieto 
.them in this refpefi, but I comeod that it fiiould dnl^^ 
A fecondary confiderition* 

Let not human rtaibnings be pot iii fiie balatice witfi 
/divine wUdom. The eare of our finds is reprefeitted ioi 
•jGmptureas the one Aing needful. He niakei a mifenu 
:ble bargain, who gains the whole worid and lofis his o#n 
ibuL k is not the native beaqty of virtue, or the oaU 
•ward credit of it, or the inward fatisbdion arifing from It; 
er even all thefis combined together^ that will be fufficiaoi 
.to change our natures and! govern our conduct t bdta 
deep convi^on, that unlefs yUtt are reconciled to Oddj we 
(hail Without doubt pefiih everlaftingly; 

You will fay, this is vety true and vtty fit for a pulpit 
«^>4Nit what is that clafs of aaions that ihoald iflnfftcfii (t 
habitually on die minds cf children ? perhaps yon wttt 
even iay^ what one adiion will any gbtid hum be gufhy 
aS-^mxich more habitu^ t6ndu£t-~that eati tend to #»du 
en their behef of it ! This is the very pcfirit inhhsh I amA 
to explain. It is certainly poffible that a mart miy it ft|ited 
times give out that be ioolui upon religion to be ab&ltitdjr 
neccfiary and yet bis cOtidutt in many particulars MMiy 
Jiave no tendency to icnprefs this on the mirids of bis ebU* 
dren. If he fuffinrs pa^icubr religious duties tfil b0«afi^ 
difpiaced^ to be fliorteaed, poftponed tn* omitted^ upon 
the moil trifiiOg.accoatits, depeod upon it, tltif WiUottlse 
Vol. IV, U ' 
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ftligioh. in geoeral ieem lefa neoeflkiy, to -fhofe wko cb* 
lenre it. If an nnpietfiait day will keepa man from 
public worihip, when perhaps a hurricane wil^noC jkcep 
htinfroman ele&ion meeting — if he choofei to take ph|^ 
fic^ or give it to Us children o^ the Loid^e day, when tt 
co^ 1^ done aritfa equal eaie on the day befereor after— >- 
ifte will more readily allow hia fitirvaats to pay a vifit tn 
their friends on that day than any other, though he has 
ntdioa to believe they will fpend it. in junketing and idle- 
jie&-^it will not be eafy to avdid fufpe&ing that worU^ 
advantage is what determines his choice. 

Take sn example or two more 6a this head. Suppo- 
fing a man ufually to worfiiip God in his fiimily. ; if he 
fanetimes omits it— if be allow every little bufinds to in- 
tecfiire with it — if company will make him difpenfe with 
it,:pr fhik it from its proper feafon-— believe me, the idea 
of religion being every man's firft and great concern, it is 
in a good meafure weakened, if not wholly loft. It is a 
very nice thing in religion to know the real connexion 
bet ween^ and the proper mixture of iprit and form. The 
form without the fpirit is good for nothing ; but on the 
other hand, the fpirit without the form, never yet exifted. 
I am of opinion, that punQual and even fcrupulous regu- 
larity in all thofe duties that occur periodically, is the way 
to make them eafy and pleafant to thofe who attend them. 
They alfo become, like all other habits, in feme degree 
necefiary ; to that thofe who have been long accuftomed 
to them, feel an uneafinefs in families where they are ge- 
nerally or. frequently negle£ted. I cannot help alfo men- 
tioning to you, the .great danger of paying and receiving 
vifits on the Lonfs day, unlefs when it is abfolutely ne- 
cefiary. It is a matter not merely difficult, but wholly 
impradicable, in fuch cafes, to guard e&Stually againft 
improper fubje^ of converfation. Nor is this all, for 
kt the converiation be what it will, I contend that the 
duties of the family and the clofet are fully fufficient to 
employ the whole time ; which muft therefore be wafted 
or mifepplied liy the intercourfe of ftrangers. 

I oniy further obferve, that i know no circumftance 
from which.your opinion of the iieceffity of religion wili 
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wppmtt.inAL At** gretter cbarncls, or carry it in gmter 
fme, tluHi yoor tehavbur tomttdt and treatment of jroqr 
children ia time of dangerous ficknefs. Certainly theri 
it no timein dieir wiwle livea when the neceffity appeara 
more urgent, or die opportunity more &voiirabie, for im- 
preffing their minda with a fenfe of the thinga that beioog 
tDdnrpeaoe. What ihaU imfity then of thofe paienti^ 
who, dumtriifiMr of alarming tlieir minds, and augment 
lOg thair dimder, will not fdKr any mention to be mads 
to them of die approadi of death, or the importance' o£ 
eternity? I willielate to jrou an example of tbia. A 
ymrag gentlenaan of eftatfe in my parifli, waa taken ill of 
a^ dam^tooa fever in a friend^a houfe at a diftance. I 
went to fn him in his illneft, and htg mother, a widow 
l8dr« ioKnated me not to lay any thing aburming to him, 
aadaot to pray widi him, but to go to prayer in another 
loom, whereui (he wifely obferved, it would have the fenio 
effect :The young man himfelf feon found that I did noC 
aft aa he had expeAed, and waa fo impatient that it be* 
came neceflkry to give him the true reafon. On this ho 
snfiQed in the mc% poCtive manner, that all reftri^oor 
ihould be taken oflf, which was done. What waa the coiw 
fequence? He was exceedingly pleafed and compofedf 
and if this circumftance did not haften, it certainly nea^ 
ther hindered nor retarded his recovery. 

Se pleafed to remark, that the young gendeman hero 
fpokenof, neither was at that time, nor is yet, fo &r as I 
mmaUe to judge, truly religious ; and therefore I have 
formed a fixed opinion, that in this, aa in many otherin* 
fiances, the wifdom of man difappoints itfelf. Pious ad» 
vice and confolation, if but tolerably adminiftered in'fidbb 
nefe, are not only ufeful to the foul, but ferve particnlarljF 
to calm an agitated mind, to bring the animal fpirits to an 
cafy flow, and the whole frame into fuch a (hte as will beft 
fevor the operation of medicine, or the efibfts of the coni» 
fttudon, to throw off or conquer the difeafe. -i 

Sufinr me to wander a little from my futageft, by obfenrw 
ing to you, that as Ido not think the great are to be muoh 
envied for any thing, fo they are truly and heartily to be 
ptiodfMr the deceptioii that ia ofoaliy put vpon them \ff 



pmerj 9n3 filfe tienderqels. Many of tfaeiii ve tnwiglc 
ttp with fq much delicacy, tlfat tbey are never fuflkred tor 
fix; aoy miferable or aAidiriK qbjeiftf nor, fo far at can b^' 
hinderal, tp bear ^y a&^ing fiory of diftreik If they" 
themfelvea ane $ck, hfm maqy abftird and jalpable lief 
Vt told tiien^ by their frienjis } and ^ for phyficians f 
fnav fkfely fay, few pf thjcin ^re fnuch jconfcience bound 
^o tbia n^atfer* ' Novr, ^t tl|e iticpjefi of thefe incafures be 
|Mrha^ U !i^tlU the only fhiit tcf be reaped from them is tp 
pnaki^l^ poor j[|ying finner cniflalie hi| or her co|idition« 
and vainly .4^eam of earthly bappinefa, ii^hjle haftetiing tq' 
jtlie pit .9f perdUion. ^ fiut, as I filid befjdre, ipei^ are pfteii 
t^E;ea ii> their pwpcraftinela. * h oftenttmea happep^ thai 
fucb periona, pf an ignpraiit fenrant* or officioiiji neiglw 
)fOf, or f^ine unlucky acjcident;' make a fudclen diicoyerjr 
jpfth^ir true fituatibi), iw^d the ^ock jfixiaiiently proyea fa* 
fal«-«;^pr)iQw much mone jiefirableta iu^^ow much 
piore like the Mifoi) of meq,' aa well as ^hp faith of cbrif^ 
^ans^^^ confidef" and prepare fpr ^bat muft ineyitabljr 
jiome tp/pafs ? i cwnpt eafily ponceiye any thing moro 
tfuly nobIe« 'than tor Vperfon in health ap|d vigor, \n ho* 
lUMTind ppuienc'ef by Voluntary yeflediofi tp fynipathizf 
Kritfi others in diftreu i apd by a well fopnded confidiencp 
in diyiae OAcrcy, to obtain the vidoryover the fear of 
death. 

^ ¥ou ppgbt tp )iye (p ay to ipake religipn appear re: 
^3e£table. Ileligi^ii is a venerable thipg in itfelf, and it 
fpreadfi an aiir of dignity pvef jfi perfon.'8 whole deport menti 
t bayeVeen a common trackinian, merely becauie be was 
ptfnan of tn^* piety aiiduiidepiaM ^l^h, treated by his 
fChikfranf ' appt'entices apcl f^ryam^ ^ith ia tnuch greater 
jiegree of deferens aii(| ful^^ is cpmmpnly 

S' 'veri tp men of iupelipr flatton^" without that charaiSer* 
[apy pf |lie (aipe meannefies arp* avoided* by a geptle* 
nan firpm i prinpiple of honor, and by a goqd man froni 
i principle of ppc&iefiiD?* ' ^he 'j|ri^ (teeps out of the 
fompany qf commim becaoff? tbipy'are below him 

vtM^be lall is cauttops 1^^^ becaufe o^ 

that levity and profanity that is to be expected from tbein* 
^ then^ idjgLOD is roily veoerabie when fiqcerti # roi 



fpnhMi 'Cmriia oni^to be miiiitaiiied,' tit proof ol 
yoor 0wn imegritf, at well as to rtcommefld it to your 
jOhildreiu To Silo add, if joa pioafe, that as rererenccii 
Ihopeculiar di^ of children to thehr parents, any tbmg 
diat tendslaleflenit iamore deeply fiek by them than bf 
.otber« wboobfenre it. When I iia?e feen aparem^ mthv 
prefeqceof htachild^ meanly wrangling with his fisnranCj 
Islliog extrivagant ftoriea, or otherwife expofing hia ▼»• 
lutyt fpi^dnlity or folly, I have felt joft the fiune propor^ 
tiottof fyvipediy and tendemefs far the one^ that I did of 
pmlBiiipt or indignation al the other, 

Whft hat been fiudt will* in part, explain the errora 
;vhkfa e p«nei|C oaght to ibunt and what circomftancesho 
ooght to attetid to, diat idigion may appear refpe£table# 
All meamiefiiMy whether of fentiment, conTcr&tion, drefsj 
manners^ or (employment, are cartfiiUy to bo avoided; 
¥oii> will Opply |his properly to yourfetf. I may, how. 
)a«erv juft n^eqtion, ^ Uiere is a confideraUe diffinrenob 
in iU th^ -particolarv, according to men^s diffinent fia^ 
tions. ' The fame fdionrare mean in one ftatkm, that 
are not jb in anqther. Tbe thing itfelf, however, ftill raJ 
'mains ; sf there i| an pn)er and cleanlineft at the table of 
^radtfior^eiH thst ia difierent f]rqm (be elegance of a gentler 
Blanks, pr the fi^ipptuoufnefs of a prince'9 or iioUeoian*%; 
But to make th|p matter ftill plainer by particular exam^ 
ple^ 1}^!^ up^ talkativenelf and vanity to be^^mMg 
^egreatefl eneinies tp dignity. It is needlori to (ay how 
ynoch ytnity is icontrary to true religion f and as to tht 
jother^ ^bicb may feem rather an infirmity thai» a fin; wa 
fUfe expreffly cautioned againfi it, and commanded tobsi 
fwift to l^e^, and mw to fpealt. Sf udden anger, too, and 
loud clangorous icolding, are at onpe jcontrary to piety and 
^gnityl Parents QiQuld, thffefore, acquire as much at 
poffiUe, a compofuroof fpirit^ ^nd pqee^nefs of language! 
per are there many piricom^nce^ ^it-will more reconw 
psend religion to children^ when they |ee that this fclf 
jKHnmand is the cffed of principle, and a tenh of duty. 

There ia a weaknels I have obferved in many parents^ 
tofiiow a partial fondnefs for ibme of thehr children, to 
^i^gi^ and in manycales approaching to a jesira^ 



orbatred of otUm. SometiAiet vefte 4 niother dMbAw 
wn exceffive partiality to a handfimie dwgbtttr, iircompa-^^ 
nlon of tbofe that ate more homely in tiieir figure., lliii 
it a barlMuri^, which would be truly inciedible, did not 
cxperienoe prove that it reaHy exifit. One would think 
Aey (honid rather be excited by natural aflfeCUon, to give 
ill poffible encouragement to thofe who labor under a dif* 
advaiuage, and be£>w every attainable accooipliihment to 
faalancQ tbedefiB&s of outward form. At other timea we 
$K^ partiality which cannot be accounted for atall, where 
the mod ugly, peevifb, frowaid child of the whole hnAYf^ 
ia the fitvorifie of both parenta^i Anion oug^t to counter- 
aft theCb errors ; . but piety ought to extirpate Aem enthe^ 
|y/ 1 do hot fiay to mention & bad effcfta that flow finom 
|hem^ , my purpofe being only to fliow the excellenee of 
that charaAer which is exempted from them. 
. The real dignity of religion will alfo appei^ in the eon- 
&i£t oT&'good roan towarda bis. iervants. It will point 
out the true and proper diftindion between condefcenfion 
apd meannefs. Humility is the very fpirit of the g(^pel. 
Thdtfece, hear your fervants with patience, examine 
tfaeiir conduA with candor, treat them widi all the huma- 
' nity and gendenefa that is confident with unremitted au* 
tbionrity : .when they are fick« Vifit them in perfon, provide 
jemedies fi>r them, fympadiize with them, and (how 
ffaem that yoa do fi> ; take care of their interefts ; afl^ 
them with your counfel and influence to obtain what ifa 
their right. But, on the other hand, never make your- 
lelf their proper companion % do not feem to tafte their fo- 
ciety ; do not hear their jokes, or aik their news, or tell 
them )rour8* Believe me, this will never make you either 
beloved or efieemed by your fervants themfelves ; and it 
arill greatly derogate from the dignity of true religion in 
the tytB of your children. Suflfer me alfo to caution jrou 
againft that moil unjuft and illiberal pra£tice, of exercifing 
'your wit in humorous firokes upon your fervants^ beibro 
company, or while they wait at table. I do not know any 
thing b evidently mean, that is at the fame time fo com* 
ffaon. It is I think, juft fuch a cowardly thing as to beat 
touai ifhois bound ; foecaufe the ferv9Qt| however happy 
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ft repftitee mi^t occur to him, is no( at liberty to anfwert 
but at the rifk of having his bones broken. In this as in 
many other particulars, reafon, refinement, and liberal 
manners, teach exaftly the fame thing with religion, and 
I am happy in being able to add, that religion is general- 
ly the moft powerful, as well as the moft uniform princi* 
pllp of decent condu£t. 

I fhall liave done with this particular, ^hen I have ob- 
ferved, that thofe who are engaged in public, or what I 
may call political life, have an excellent opportunity of 
making religion appear truly refpe£table. What I mean 
is, by fliowing themfelves firm and incerruptible, in fup- 
porting thofe meafures that appear beft calculated for pro- 
noting the intereft of religion, and the good of mankind* 
In all thefe cafes, I admire that man who has principles^ 
whofe principles are known, and whom every body def- 
pairs of being able to feduce, or bring over to the oppo- 
fite interefi. I do not commend furious and intemperato 
zeaL Steadinefs is a much better, and quite a different 
thing* I wouki contend with any man who fhould fpeak 
moft calmly, but I would alfo contend with him who 
fhould ad moft firmly. As for your placeboes your pru- 
dent, courtly, compliant gentlemeni whofe vote in ail^m- 
Uy will tell you where they dined the day before, I hokl 
them very cheap indeed, as you very well know. I do- 
not enter further into this argument, but conclude at this 
time, by obferving, that public meafures are always em- 
braced under pretence of principle ; and therefore an uni- 
form uncorruptcd public chara^r is one of the beft evi- 
dences of real principle. The free thinking gentry tell 
US| upon this fubjeft, that ^^ every man has his price/' 
It lies out of my way to attempt refuting them at prefent, . 
but it is to be hoped there are many whofe price is far 
above their reach. If fome of my near relations, who 
took fo much pains to attach me to the intereft of evange- 
lical truth, had been governed by court influence in their 
political conduft, it had not been in my power to have 
efteemed their chara£ler, or perhaps to have adhered to 
their inftrudions. But as things now (land, I have done 
both from the beginning, and I hope God will enable mc 
by his gracci to continue to do fo to. the end of Ufe« 
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IOFE*ER, with forhe hefitation, a few refleftions upon 
the married ftate, I exprcfs myfelf thus, bccaufcthe 
fubjedl has been fo often and fo fully treated, and by wri- 
ters of the firft clafs, that it may be thought nothing now 
remains to be faid that can merit attention. My only 
apology is, that what I offer is the fruit of real obfervation 
and perfonal refletlion. It is not a copy of any man's 
writings, but of my own thoughts ; and therefore if the 
fentiments fhould not be in themfelves wholly new, they 
may poffibly appear in a light not altogether common. I 
(hall give you them in the way of aphorifms or obferva- 
tions ; and fubjoin to each a few thoughts by way of 
proof or illuftration. 

I. Nothing can be more contrary to reafon or public 
utility, than the converfation and writings of thofe who 
turn matrimony into ridicule ; yet it is in many cafes, ail 
weakly defended, as it is unjullly attacked. 

Thofe who treat marriage with ridicule, a£t in dire£t 
and deliberate oppofition to the order of providence, and 

Vol. IV. X 
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tflf the conRitution of the fociety of which they are mem^ 
bers. The true reafon why they are borne with fo pa- 
tiently, 18, that the Author of our nature has implanted in 
U8 in(lin6%ive propenfities, which are by much too (Irong 
for their feeble attacJcs.-^But if we are to eflimate the ma- 
lignity of a man's conduft or fentiments, not from their 
e&£k, but from their native tendency, and his inward diC^ 
poGtion, it is not eafy to imagine any thing more crimi- 
nal, than an attempt to bring marriage into difefteem. It 
is plainly an effort not only to deftroy the happinefs, but 
to prevent the exiftence of human nature. A man who 
continues through life in a fingle (late, ought, in juftice to 
endeavor to fatisfy the public that his cafe is lingular, and 
that he has fome infuperable obilacle to plead in his ex- 
cufe. If, inftead of this, he realbns in defence of his own 
condufl, and takes upon him to condemn that of others, 
it is at once incredible and abfurd : That is to fay, he can 
fcarcely be believed to be ftncere. And whether he be 
fincere or not, he deferves to be detefted. 

In fupport of the laft part of my remark, let it be ob- 
ierved, that thofe who write in defence of marriage, ufually 
give fuch fublime and exalted defcriptions, as are not re- 
sized in one cafe of a thoufand ; and therefore cannot be 
a juft motive to a confiderate man. Inflead of infilling 
on the abfolute neceffity of marriage for the fervice of the 
jlate, and the folid advantages that arife from it, in ordi- 
nary cafes ; they give us a certain refined idea of felicity, 
which hardly exifts any where but in the writer's imagi- 
nation. Even the Spe^ator, than whom there is hardly in 
our language a more juft and rational writer, after faying 
many excellent things in defence of marriage, fcarcely 
ever fails to draw the charadler of a lady in fuch terms, 
that I may fafely fay not above one that anfwers the def- 
cription is to be found in a parilh, or perhaps a country. 
Now, is it not much better to leave the matter to the force 
of nature, than to urge it by fuch arguments as thefe ? Is 
the manner of thinking induced by fuch writings, likely 
tohaflenor pollpone a man's entering into the marriage 
.ftate? 
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* Tha'e 18 alfo a fault I think to be found in almoft evety 
writer who fpeaks in favor of the female fex, that they 
over-rate the charms of the outward form. This is the 
cafe in all romances — a clafs of writings to which the 
world is very litde indebted. — ^The fame thing may be 
faid of plays, where the heroine for certain, and often all 
.the ladies that are introduced, are reprefented as inimita* 
bly beautifd. Even Mr. Addifon himfelf in his admira- 
ble defcription of Martia, which be puts in the mouth of 
Juba, though it begins with, 

^Tis not a set of features or complexion^ &c, 

yet could not help inferting 

Xrue she is fair ; ob^ how divinely fair! 

Now, I apprehend this is dire^y contrary to what ihould 
b& the defign of every moral writen Men are naturally 
too apt to be carried away with the admiration of a beau* 
tiful face. Muft it not, therefore, confirm them in this 
error, when bea\ity is made an eflential part of every ami- 
able character ? The preference fuch writers pretesid to 
give to the metital qualities, goes but a little way to reme- 
dy the evil. If they are never feparated in the defcfiption, 
wherever men find the one, they will prefume upon the 
other. But is this according to truth, or agreeable to ex* 
perience ? What vail numbers of the moft valuable wo- 
men are to be found, who are by no means ^'divinely fidr?^ 
Are thefe all to be neglefted then ? Or is it not certain^ 
from expcrieace, that there is not a fingle quality, on 
which matrimonial happinefs depends fo little, as outward 
form ? Every other quality that is good, will go a certain 
length to atone for what is bad ; as, for example, if a wo- 
man is a£tive and induftrious in her family, it will make 
a hufband bear with more patience a little anxiety of coun- 
tenance, or fretfulnefs of temper, though in ^emfelves 
difagreeable. But Talways fuppofing the hpney-rooon to 
be over) I do not thmk that beauty atones in the leaft de- 
gree for any bad quality whatfoeverj; it is, on the contraiy, 
an aggravation of them, being confidered as a breach of 
h\t\ or deception^ by holding out a fiilfe fignaL 
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1. In thd married ftate in general, there is not fo much 
bappinefs as young lovers dream of; nor is there by far 
fo much anhappinefs, as loofe authors univerfally fuppofe. 

The firfl part of this aphorifm will probably be eafily 
admitted. Before mentioning, however, the little I meaq 
to fay upon it, I beg leave to obfcrve, that it would hb 
quite wrong to blame the tendernefs and fervency of af- 
ieflion, by which the fexesare drawn to one another, and 
that generous devotednefs of hearts which is often to be 
feen on one, and fometimes on berth fides. This is naturp 
itfelf ; and when under the reftraint of reafon, and govern- 
ment of prudence, may be greatly fubfervient to the future 
happinefs of life. But there is certainly an extravagance 
f)f fentiment and language on this . fubjeft, that is at once 
ridiculous in itfelf, and the proper cauf<;, ip due tiine, of 
1vretchedner$ and difappointment. 

Let any man, who has outlived thefe fenfations him* 
(elf, and has leifure to be amufcd, dip a little into the love 
ibngs that h^Ve been compofed and publifhed from Ana- 
^reon to the prefent day, and what i fund of enter- 
tainment Will he find provided for him ! The heathen 
gods and goddeffes are the (landing and lawful means, 
of celebrating the praifes of a millrefs before whom, 
no doubt, Venus for beauty, and Minerva for wifdom, 
mull go for nothing. Every image in nature has beet^ 
called up to heighten our idea of female charms — the 
palenefs of the lily, the freihnefs of the rofe, the blulh 
pf the violet, and (he vermilHon of the peach. This is 
f ven (lill nothing. One of the mod approved topics of a 
love-fick writer is, that all nature fades and mourns at the 
abfence of his fair, and puts on a new bloom at her ap- 
proach. An this, we know well, has place only in his 
^agif^ation ; for nature proceeds quietly in her courfe, 
without minding him and his charmer in the le^ft. But 
we are not yet done- The glory of the heavenly orbs, 
tlie luftre of the fun himfelf, and evert the joys of heaven, 
are frequently and familiarly introdupe^, to exprefs a lo- 
ver's happinefs or hopes. Flames, darts, arrows, and 
lightning from a female eye, have been expreffions as old 
at Icall as the art of writing, aiid are ftill in full voguc\ 
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Some of thefe we can find no other fault with than that 
they are a little outre as the French exprefs it ; but I con^ 
fefs I have fometimes been furpnfed at the choice of light- 
ning, becaufe it is capable of a double application, and 
may put U9 in nnnd that fome wives have lightning in 
their eyes fufficient to terrify a hulband, as well as the 
inaids have to confume a lover. 

Does not all this plainly fbow, that young perfons are 
apt to indulge themfelves with romantic expe^tions of a 
delight, both extatic and permanent, fuch as never did and 
never can exift ? And does it not at the fame time ex* 
pofe matrimony to the feoffs of libertines, who, knowing 
that thefe raptures muft foon come to an end, think it 
fufficient to difparage the ftate itfelf, that fome inconfide* 
rate perfons have not met with in it, what it was never 
intended to beftow ? 

I proceed, therefore, to oblerve that there is not by far* 
fo much unhappinefs in the married (late in general, as 
loofe authors univerfally fuppofe. I choofe to (late the ar* 
gument in this manner, becaufe it is much more fatisfy. 
ing than drawing pi^ures of the extremes on either hand. 
It fignifies very little, on the one hand, to defcribe the 
ftate of a few perfons diftinguifhed for underftanding, fuc- 
cefsful in life, refpe£ted by the public, and dear to one 
another ; or on the other, thofe hateful brawls which by 
and by produce an advertifement in the news-papers, 
♦* Whereas Sarah the wife of the fubfcriber, has eloped 
^* from his bed and board,'' &c. If we would treat of this 
tnatter with propriety, we muft confider how it ftanda 
among the bulk of mankind. The propofition, then, I 
mean to eftablifli, is, that there is much lefs unhappinefs 
in the matrimonial ftate than is often apprehended, and 
indeed as much real comfort as there is any ground to ex- 
pedt. 

To fupport this truth, I obfcrve, that taking mankind 
throughout, we find much more fatisfaftion and chearfuU 
nefs in the married than in the fingle. In proportion to 
their numbers, I • think of thofe that are grown up to ma- 
turer jrears, or paft the meridian of life, there is a much 
greater 49gree ^ peeviflinefs and difpontent, whimficaU 
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tiefe and peculiarity, in the laft than in the firft. The 
f>rorpe£t of continuing fmgle to the end of life, narrows 
the mind and doles the heart. I knew an indance of a 
gentleman of good efiate, who lived fingle till he was paft 
forty, and he was efieen ed by all his neighbors not only 
frugal, but mean in fbme parts of his condi^. This fame 
perfon afterwards marrying and having children, every 
body obferved that he became liberal and open-hearted on 
the change, when one would have thought he had a ftrong. 
ger motive than before, to fave and hoard up. On this 
a neighbor of his made a remark, as a philofopher, that 
every ultimate paflion is ftronger than an intermediate 
one ; that a fingle perfon loves wealth immediately, and 
on its own account ; whereas a parent can fcarcely help 
preferring his children before it, and valuing it only for 
their fakes. 

This leads me to obferve, that marriage mud be the 
{burce of happinefs, as being the immediate caufe of many 
other relations, the moft interefting and delightful. I 
cannot eafily figure to myfelf any man who does not look 
upon it as the firft of earthly bleilings, to have children, 
to be the objects of attachment and care when they are 
young, and to inherit his name and fubftance, when he 
himfclf muft, in the courfe of nature, go oflf the ftage. 
Does not this very circumfiance give unfpeakable dignity 
to each'parent in the other's eye, end fcrve to increafe 
and confirm that union, which youthful paflion, and lefs 
durable motives, firft occafioned to take place ? I rather 
choofe to mention this argument, becaufe neither exalted 
underftandings, nor elegance of manners, are necefiary 
to give it force. It is felt by the peafant as well as by the 
prince ; and, if we believe fome obfervers on human life, 
its influence is not lefs, but greater in the lower than in 
the higher ranks. 

' Before I proceed to any further remarks, I muft fay a 
few words, to prevent or remove a deception, which very 
probable leads many into error on this fubjedt. It is no 
other than a man's fuppofing what would not give him 
happinefs, cannot give it to another. Becaufe, perhaps^ 
there are few married women, whofe perfgns, convcrfa(ioni 
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thiiKnefs, and condud, are altogether to his tafte, he takes 
upon him to conclude, that the huibands, in tbefe nuroe*. 
rous inllances, muft lead a niiferable life* Is it needful 
to fay any thing to Ihow the fallacy of this ? The tafies 
anddifpofitions of men are as various as their faces ; and 
therefore what is difpleaiing to one, may be, not barely, 
tolerable, but agreeable to another. I have known a huf* 
band delighted with his wife^s fluency and poignancy o£ 
fpeech in Icolding her fervahts, and another who was not 
able to bear the lead noife of the kind with patience. 

Having obviated this miftake, it will be proper to ob- 
ferve, that through all the lower and middle ranks of life^ 
there is generally a good meafore of matrimonial or do-« 
meftic comfort, when their circumftances are eafy, or their 
eftate growing. This is eafily accounted for, not only 
from their being free from one pf the mod ufual caufes of 
peeviQinefs and difcontent, but becaufe the affairs of a: 
family are very feldom in a thriving ftate, unlefs botht 
contribute their fliare of diligence ; fo that they have not 
only a common happinefs to fliare, but a joint merit in 
procuring it. Men may talk in raptures of youth and 
beauty, wit and fprightlinefs, and a hundred other fhining 
qualities ; but after feven years cohabitation, not one of 
them is to be compared to good family management, 
which is feen at every meal, and felt every hour in the 
hu(band's purfe. To this, however, I muft apply the cau- 
tion given above. — Such a wife may not appear quite 
killing to a ftranger on a vifit. There are a few diilin*- 
guilhed examples of women of the firft rate underftand- 
ings, who have all the. elegance of court breeding in the 
parlour, and all the frugality and* afkivity of a farmer's 
wife in the kitchen ; but I have not found this to be the 
cafe in general. 1 learned from a certain author many 
years ago, that " a great care of houfliold affairs generally 
ipoils the free, carelefs air of a fine lady ;" and I have 
feen no reafon to difbelieve it fince. 

Once more, fo far as I have been afcle to form a judg* 
ment, wherever there is a great and confcffed fuperiority 
of underftanding on one fide, with fome good nature on 
the other, there is domeftic peace. It is of little cou^^- 
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quence "whether the fuperiority be on the fide of the Iftatl 
or woman, provided the ground of it be manifeft. Tht 
fierceft contentions are generally where the juft title to 
command is not quite clean I am fenfible I may bring 
a little ridicule upon myfelf here. It will be alledged that 
I have clearly edablifhed the right of female authority 
over that fpecies of hufbands, known by the name of hen- 
peckt. But I beg that the nature of my pofition may be 
attentively confidered. I have faid» " Wherever there is 
a great andconfeflfed fuperiority of under (landing. Should 
Hot a man comply with reafon, when offered by his wife, 
as well as any body elfe ? Or ought he to be againft reafon, 
becaufe his wife is for it ? I therefore take the liberty of 
refcuing from the number of hen-peckt, thofe who afk the 
advice, and follow the dire£tion of their wives in mod 
cafes, becaufe they are really better than any they could 
give thenifclves — referving thofe only under the. old de- 
nomination, who, through fear, are fubjeft, not to rea* 
fon, but to paiCon and ill-humor. I fhall conclude this 
obfervation with faying, for the honour of the female fex, 
that I have known a great number of inftances of jull and 
amiable condu£t, in cafe of a great inequality of judgment, 
when the advantage was on the fide of the woman, than 
ivhen it was on the fide of the man. I have known many 
women of judgment and prudence, who carried it with the 
higheft refpecl and decency, to weak and capricious huf- 
bands : But not many men of diflinguifhed abilities, who 
did not betray, if not contempt, at leaft great indifference, 
towards weak or triding wives. 

Some other things I had intended to offer upon this 
fubjeft, but as the letter has been drawn out to a greater 
length than I expefted, and they will come in with at 
leafi equal propriety under other maxims, I conclude at 
prefcnt. 
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3« TT is by far ^ fafeft and moft pr6mifihg wa)r t0 

X marry wi& a perfoH neatly equal in rank, and per« 
iiaps in a^; bat if there is to be a diffinience, the rift is 
much greater when a man maities below fats rank, than 
When a woman defcendi from hers. 

Thefirft part of this maxim hak been in fubftance ad- 
vanced by many writera, and th^efore little will need to 
be (aid upon it. I muft, however, explain its meanings 
which is not always cleaiiy comprehended. By equalky 
in rank^ mnft be nnderftood equality not in foitune, birt 
in education, tafte and habits of life. I do not call it in- 
equality, when a gentleman of eftate marries a lady who 
bas been from the beginning te*ou^t up in the fame cla& 
t^focieQr widi himfetf, and is in every refpedt as elegant 
in her fentimehts and manners, but by feme incidents^ 
that periiaps have lately happened, is unequal to him in 
|>oint of fortune. I know tfiat from the corrupt and felfifh 
l^ews which previui fo generally in the world, a marriage 
«f this kind is often confidered as unequal, and an aft of 
great condefcenfion on the part of the man ; but the fen« 
timentis illibend and unjuft. In the fame manner^when 
^ lady marries a gentleman of charader and capacity, and 
is in every refpeft fuitable to her, but that his eftate is 
not equal to what flie might expe£t, I do not call it une- 
qual. It is true, parents too frequently prefer circum« 
(lances to charafter, and the female friends of a lady at het 
own difpofal, may fay in fuch a cafe, that ihe has made 
a poor bargain. But taking it ftill for granted that the 
fortime only is unequal, I affirm there is nothing in this 
circumftance that forebodes future diifenfion, but rather 
the contrary. An aft of generofity never produced a fret- 
ful difpoiition in the perfon who did it, nor is it reafonable 
to fuppofe it will <rften have that effeft on the one who 
receives it. . 

The importance, therefore, of equality, arifes iingly 
fromdtis circumftance— diat there is a great probabil^r^ 

Vol. IV. Y 
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that the turn, tafte, employments, aniufements, and ge- 
neral carriage of the perfons fo intimately joined, and fo 
frequently together- will be mutually agreeable. 

The occafion or motive of firft entering into the mar- 
Hage contrad:, is not of fo much confequence to the fe- 
licity of the parties, as what they find after they are fairly 
engaged, and cannot return back.. When I vific a new 
country, my judgment of it maybe influenced a little, 
but neither much nor long, by flattering hopes or hide- 
bus apprehenfions, entertained before a Aual trial. It has 
often been faid that diflenfions between married people, 
generally take their rife from very inconfiderable circum- 
ftances ; to which I will add^ that this is moft commonly 
the cafe among perfons of fome (lation, fenfe, and breed- 
ing. This may feem odd, but the difficulty is eafily foU 
ved. Perfons of this chara£ter have a delicacy on the fub- 
jett of fo clofe an union, and expe£t a fweetnefs and com- 
pliance in matters that would not be minded by the vul- 
gar ; fo that the fmalkiefs of the circumfiance appears in 
their 'eye an aggravation of the offence. I have known 
a gentleman of rank and his^ lady part for life, by a dif- 
ference arifing from a thing fakl at fupper, .that was not 
fo much as obferved to be an impropriety by three fourths 
of the company. 

This, then^ is what I apprehend occafions the impor- 
tance of equality in rank. Without this equality, they 
do not underiland one another fufficiently for continual 
intercourfe. — Many caulps of difference will arife, not 
only fudden and unexpefted, but impoffible to be fore- 
ieen^ and therefore not provided againft. I muft alfo 
obferve, that an explication or expoftulation, in the cafes 
here in view, is more tedious and difficult than any other 
•i--tperhaps more dangerous and uncertain in the iffue. 
How fliall the one attempt to convince the other of an in- 
congruity of behaviour, in what all their former ideas 
hav« twghr'them t?o believe as innocent or decent, fome* 
times evca laudable ? The attempt is often confidered as 
an infult on their former ftation, and inllead of producing 
Gbncord, lays the foundation of continual folicitude, or 
ii^creaiing avcrfion^ A man may ht guilty of fpeakiog 
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▼ery unadvifedly through intemperate rage, or may per- 
haps come home fluflered with liquor, and his wife, if 
prudent, may find a feafon for mentioning them, when 
the admonition will be received with calmnefs, and fol- 
lowed by reformation ; but if fhe difcovers her difplea- 
fure at rufticity of carriage, or meannefs offemiment, I 
thipk there is little hope that it will have any effeft that is 
good. The habit cannot be mended ; yet he may have 
fagacity enough to iee that the wife of his bofom has de* 
^Med him in her heart. 

I am gcMng to put a cafe. Suppofe that the late k ^ ^ 

who acquired fo vaft an eftate, had married a lady of the 
firft rank, education, and tade, and that fhe had learned 
a few anecdotes of his public fpeeches-^that he fpoke of 
this ben report of that there committee — or of a man's 
being drowned on the cdaft of the Island of Pennfylvania. 
Nqw, I defire to know bow fhe could help pouting, and be* 
ing a little out of humor, efpecially if he came home full of 
inward fatisfafHon, and was honeftly of opinion that he 
fpoke equally as V)eU as any other in the houfe ? ThU 
things may be fairly balanced, I will put another cafik 
Suppofe a gcintleman of rank, literature, and tafte, has 
married a tradefman's daughter for the fake of GDrtune, or 
from defire, which he calls love, kindled by an accidea- 
tal glanco of a frefli-colored young woman : Suppofe her 
9ever to have had the opportunity of being in what the 
world calls good company, and in confequeiice to be 
wholly ignorant of the modes that prevail there ; Suppofe^ 
at the fame time, that her underftanding has never been 
enlarged by reading, or converfation. In fuch a cafe^ 
how foon muft paflion be fated, and what innumerable 
caufes of ihame and mortification muft every d^ay pnv 
duce I I am not certain whether the difficulty will be 
greater^ if fhe continues the manners of her former, or at- 
tempts to put on thofe of her pre&nt ilation. If any man 
thinks tha^ he can eafily preferve the efieem and atteo- 
tion due to a wife in fuch circumdances, he will prc^ 
bly be miftaken, and no lefe fb if he expefts to communi- 
cate refinement by a few lefTons, or prevent mifbehavioir 
Uy frotfulnefS) or pecvifh and.faurical renurk^ii. 
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But let me come now to the latter part of the maxima 
which I do not remember to have ever met widi in any 
author — ithat there is a much greater riil( whei^ a man 
marries below his rank, than when a woman marrieft 
below her^s. As to the matter of faQ;, it depends entirely 
on the juftnefs and accuracy of my obfervations, of which 
every reader muft he left to judge for himfelf« I muft, 
however, take notice, that when I fpeak of a woman 
marrying below her ftation, I have no view at all to in* 
dude what there have b^en fome examples of-^a gentle- 
inan's daughter running away with her father's footman, 
or a lady of quality with a player, this is, in every in* 
fiance, ap aft of pure lafciviouinefs, and is, without any 
exception that ever I heard of followed by immediate 
ihame and future beggary .-~It has not, however, any 
more connexion with marriage, tbap the tranfaftions of 
a brothel, or the memoirs of a kept miilrefs« The truth 
iSf elopements in general are things of an eccentric i na- 
ture : And when I hear of one, 1 feldom make any fur* 
the^r enquiry after the felicity of the parties. But wbe^ 
marriages are contrafted with any degree of deliberation* 
if there be a difference in point of rank, i think it isf 
much better the advantage ihould be on the woman's fide 
^an on the man'$ : that is to fay, marriages of the iii ft 
kind are ufually more happy than the other. 

Supppfuig» therefore, the faftto be as now ftated, what 
remains for me is, to invedigate a little the caufes of it, 
and pointed out thpfe circumjlances in human temper^ 
and chara£lers, or in the ftate of fociety, which give us 
reafon to expeft that it will, in mo(t cafes turn out fo. 
Whenever any effedl is general, in the moral as well 
as natural world, there muft be fome permanent caufe, 
or caufes, fufScient to account for it. Shall we affign as 
one reafon for it, that there is, taking them complexly, 
more of real virtue and commanding principle in the 
female fex than in the male, which makes them, upon the 
whole, aft a better part in the married relation ? I will 
not undertake to prove this opinion to be true, and far 
lefs will I attempt to refute it, or fhow it to be falfe 
Many authors of great penetration have afiirmed it 
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and doubdefs taking virtue to be the (ame thing with found 
faith and good morals, much may be faid in its favor^ 
But there does not appear to me fo great a fuperiority in 
this refpeft, as fully to account for Uie effeft in queftion. 
BeGdeSi the advantages which men have in point of know- 
ledge, from the ufual courfe of education, may perhaps 
balance the fupeiiority of women, in point of virtue ; 
for none furely can deny, that matrimonial difcord maf 
not arife from ignorance and folly, as well as vice. Al- 
lowing, therefore, as much influence to this caufe, as 
every one from his experience and obfervation may think 
its due, I beg leave to fugged fome other things which 
certainly do co-oi^erate with it, and augment its force. 

I. It is much eafier, in molt cafes, for a man to im- 
prove or rife after marriage to a more elegant tafte in life 
than a woman. I do not attribute this in the lead to 
fupcrior natural talents, but to the more frequent oppor« 
tunities he has of feeing the world, and converfmg,with 
perfons of different ranks. There is no inftance in which 
the fphere of buiinefs and converfation is not more exten- 
fi^e to the hulband than the wife ; and therefore if a man 
|s oiarried to one of tade fuperior to his own, he may 
draw gradually nearer to her, though Ihe defcend very lit« 
tie. I think I can recoUeft more indances than one of a 
man in bufmefs married at fird to his equal, and, on a 
fecond marriage, to one of higher breeding, when not 
only the houfe and family, but the man himfelf, was 
fpcdily in a very different dyle. I can alfo recoUedl in- 
dances in which married perfons rofe together to an opu- 
lent edate from almod nothing, and the man improved 
confiderably in politenefs, or fitnefs for public life, but 
the woman not at all. The old goffips and the old con- 
yerfation continued to the very lad. It is not even 
without example, that a plain woman, raifed by the fuc- 
cefs of her hulband, becomes impatient of the fociety 
iforced upon her, takes refuge in the kitchen, and fpends 
mod of her agreeable hours with her fervants, from whom, 
indeed, die differs nothing but in name. A certain perfon 
in a trading city in Great-Britaian, from being merely a 
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inechanic, turned dealer, and in a courfe of years acqui* 
red an immenfe fortune. He had a ftrong defire that his 
hmily ihould make a figure, and fpared no expence in 
furchafing velvets, filks, laces, &c. but at laft he found 
diat it was loft labor, and faid very truly, that all the mo- 
ney in Great-Britain would not make his wife and hia 
daughters ladies. 

Z, When a woman marries below her rank, I think it 
is, generally fpeaking, upon better motives than when a 
mm marries, below his, and therefore no wonder that it 
fliould be attended with greater comfort. I find it aflerted 
in feveral papers of theSpeftator, and I think it muft be 
admitted by every impartial obferver, that women are not 
h^\f fo much governed, in their love attachments, by 
beauty, or outward form, as men. A man of a very mean 
figure, if he has any talents, joined to a tolerable power of 
fpeech, will often make him acceptable to a very lovely 
woman. It is alfo generally thought that a woman rates a 
man pretty much according to the efteem he is held in by 
his own fex : if this is the cafe, it is to be prefumed that 
when a man ilicceeds in his addrefles to a lady of higher 
breeding than his own, he is not altogether void of merit, 
and therefore will not in the ifTue difgrace her choice. — 
This will be confirmed by refledling that many fuqh mar- 
riages muft be with perfons of the learned profeflions, it fa 
paft a doubt that literature refines as well as enlarges the 
mind, and generally renders a man capable of appearing 
with tolerable dignity, whatever have been the place or cir- 
cumftances of his birth. It is eafy to fee that the reverfe 
of all this muft happen upon the other fuppofition : When, 
a man marries below his rank, the very beft motive to 
which it can be attributed, is an admiration of her beauty^ 
Good fenfe, and other more valuable qualities are not eafi 
ly feen under the difguife of low breeding, and when they 
are feen, have feldom juftice done them. Now as beauty 
is much more fading than life, and fades fooner in a huf- 
band*s eye than any other, in a little time nothing will 
remain but what tends to create uneafinefs and difguft. 

3. The poffeflion of the graces, or tafte and elegance of 
manners, is a much more important part of a f^jmale thai^ 
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a male chara£ter. Nature has given a much greater de* 
gree of beauty and fweetnefs to the outward form of wo« 
men than of men, and has by that means pointed out 
wherein their feveral excellencies fiiould confift.- From 
this, in conjunftion with the former obfervatioh, it is ma* 
ntfeft, that the man who finds in his wife a remarkable 
defe£t in point of politenefs, or the art of pleafing, will be 
much more difappointed than the woman who finds a like 
defeat in her hdband. Many do not fi^rm any expe£ta-» 
tion of refinement in their huibands, even before marri- 
age : not a few, if I am not much mifiaken, are rather 
pleafed than otberwife, to think that any who enters the 
houfe, perceives the difference between the elegance of the 
wife, and the plainnefs, not to fay the aukwardnefs of tlie 
holband. I have obferved this, even down to the loweft 
rank. Atradefman or country farmer's wife will fome* 
times abufe and fcold her huiband for want of order or 
cleanlinefs, and there is no mark of inward malice or ill* 
humor in that feolding, becaufe ibe is fenfible it is her pro« 
per province to be accurate in that matter. I think alfb, 
that the huiband in fuch cafes is often gratified inilead of 
beiilg oflknded, becaufe it pleafes him to think that he hag 
a wife that does juft as flie ought to do. But take the 
thing the other way, and there is no rank of life, from the 
prince to the peafant, in which the huiband can take plea* 
fure in a wife more aukward or more ilovenly than him* 
felf. 

To fum up the whole, if feme conformity or fimilarity 
of manners is of the utmoil confequence to matrimonial 
comfort — if tafte and elegance are of more confequence 
to the wife than the btiiband, according to their flation: 
— and, if it is more difficult for her to acquire it after mar- 
riage, if file does not poITefs it before — I humbly conceive 
I have fully fupported my propofition, that there is a much 
greater riik in a man's marrying below his ilation^ than 
a woman's defccnding from'ber's. 
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LETTER III. 

1HAVE not yet done widi die maxims on matrimbniiJl 
happineik; therefore obferve, 

4* That it is not by far of fo mocfa confequence, what 
are the talents, temper, turn of mind, charader, or cir- 
cumflances of tx)th or either of the parties, as that there 
be a certain fuitablenefs or correfpondenceof thofe of the 
one to thofe of the other. 

Thofe eflay writers, who have taken human nature and 
life*as their great general fubjeft, have many remarks on 
the caufes of infelicity in the marriage union, as well as 
many beautiful and ftriking piftures of what would be juft^ 
generous, prudent, and dutifiil condu£t, or their contraries^ 
in particular circumfiances. Great pains have been taken 
alfo to point out what ought to be the motives of choice 
to both parties, if they expe£t happinels. Without en« 
tering into a full detail of what has been faid upon this 
fubje£t, I think the two chief competitors for preference, 
have generally been--*-good nature and good fenfe. The 
advocates for the firft fay, that as the happinefs of married 
people muft arife from a continual interchange of kind 
offices, and from a number of fmall circumftances, that 
occur every hour, a gentle and eafy difpofition-~a tempet 
that is happy in itfelf — muft be the caufe of happinefs to 
another. The advocates for good fenfe Yay, that the fweet- 
nefs of good nature is only for the honey-moon ; that it 
will either change its nature, and become four by long- 
Handing, or become wholly infipid ; fo that if it do not 
generate hatred, it will at leaft incur indifference or con- 
tempt ; whereas good fenfe is a flerling quality, which 
cannot fail to produce and preferve efteem-^the true foun. 
dation of rational love. 

If I may, as I believe moft people do, take the pre# 
vailing fentiments within the compafs of my own read- 
ing and converfation, for the general opinion, I think it 
is in favour of good fenfe. And if we muft determine 
between thefe two, and decide which of them is of the 
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mdft importance when feparated from the (fther, I have 
very little to fay againft the public judgment. But ia 
tbiSy as in many other cafes, it is only imperfed and ge- 
neral, and often ill underflood and falfcly applied There 
is hardly a Inore noted faying than that a man of fenfo 
will never ufe a woman ill, which is true or falfe accord* 
ing to the meaning that is put upon the phrafe, usi/tg a 
Wifoman ill. If it be meant, that he will not fo probably 
beat his wife, as a fool ; that he will not fcold or curfe 
her, or treat her with ill manners before company, or in* 
deed that he will not fo probably keep a continual wrang* 
ling, either in public or private, I admit that it is true* 
Good fenfe is the bed fecurity againd indecorums of every 
I^ind. But if it be meant, that a man will not make his 
wife in any cafe truly miferable, I utterly deny it. Oa 
the contrary, there are many inftances in which mea 
make ufe of their fenfe itfelf, their judgment, penetratioii^ 
and knowledge of human life^ to make their wives more 
jexquifitely unhappy. What fiiall we fay of thofe, who 
can fling them with re6e£lions fo artfully guarded that it 
is impollible not to feel them, and yet almoll as impollible 
with propriety to complain of them I 

I muft al(b obferve, that a high degree of delicacy ia 
ientiment, although this is the prevailing ingredient whea 
.men attempt to paint refined felicity in the married ftate» 
is one of the mod dangerous qualities that can be men* 
tioned* It is like certain medicines that are powerful ia 
thejr operation, but at the fame time require the utmofi: 
caution and prudence, as to the time and manner of their 
being applied.— -A man or woman of extreme delicacy if 
a delightful companion for a vifit or a day. But ihttp 
are many chara^ers which I would greatly prefer in a 
partner, or a child, or other near relation, in wbofe pee* 
manent happinefs I felt myfelf deeply concerned. I hof^ 
no-body will think me fo clownifh as to exclude fentimei|t 
altogether. I have declared my opinion upon this fub* 
je&, and alfo my defire that the woman Ihould be the m.oi^ 
refined of the two. But I adhere to it, that carrying thja 
matter to an extreme is of the moft dangerous conif* 
quence. Your high lentimentalUls form cxpdS^tiopi 
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which It is irhpoffible to gratify. The gallantry of courts 
fliip, and the bienseance of general converlaiion in ibe 
beau monde^ feeni to promife what the downright reality, 
of matrimony cannot afford. 

I will here relate a cafe that fell within my obfervation, 
A perfon of noble birth had been fome years niarricd to 
a merchant's daughter of immenfe fortune, by. which his 
eflate had been faved from ruin. Her education had been 
as good as money could make it, ivom her infancy : lb 
that (he knew every mode of high life as well as he. They 
were upon a vifit to a family of equal rank, imimately 
connected with the author of this Iciter. The manner 
of the man was diftinguifhed and exemplary. His be- 
havior to his lady was with the molt perted delicacy. He 
fpoke to her as often as to any other, and treated licr not 
only with the fame complacency, but with the fame de- 
cency and referve, that he did other ladies. To this he 
added the moft tender folicitude about her not taking cold, 
about her place in the chaml)er, and her covering when 
^oing abroad, &c. &c. After their departure, the whole 
family they had left excepting one, were two or three 
days expatiating on the beauty of his behavior. One lady 
in particular faid at laft, " Oh ! hoNV happy a married 
Svoman have I feen." The fmgle diffentcr, who was an 
•elderly woman, then faid, " Well ; you may be right ; 
but I am of a different opinion, I do not like fo pertedt 
and finiftied a ceremonial between perfons who have been 
married five or fix years at leaft. I obfcrved that he did 
everything that heought to have done,and likewife that Ihe 
received hts civilities with much dignity and good man- 
ners, but with great gravity. I would rather have leen 
'him lefs punftual and her more cheerful. If, thereiore, 
thatlady is as happy in her heart, as you fuppofe 1 am 
TTiiftaken ; that is all. But if I were to make a bet upon 
it, I would bet as much up the tradefman and his wife, 
according to the common defcription, walking to church, 
^the one three or four yards before the other, and never 
looking back.'' What did time difcover ? That noble- 
man and his lady parted within two years, and never re* 
united^ . 
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Let me now eftablifh my maxim, that it is not the fine 

quahtes of both or either party that will infure happinefs^ 
but that the one be fuitable to the other. By their being 
fuitable, is not to be underftood their being both of the- 
famfe turn ; but that the defeds of the one be fupplied or 
fubmittcd to by Tome correfpondent quality of the other. 
I think I have feen many inllances, in which gravity^fe- 
verity, and even morofenefs in a hulband, where there has 
been virtue at bottom, has been fo tempered with meek- 
nefs, genilenefs and compliance in the wife, as has pro- 
duced real and laflin^ comfort to both. I have alfo feen 
feme inftances, in which fournefs, and want of female foft- 
nefs in a woman, has been fo happily c om pen fated by ea- 
finefs and good humor in a hufband, that no appearance 
of wrangling or hatred was to l>e feen in a whole life. I 
have feen multitudes of inllances, in which vulgarity, and 
even liberal freedom, not far from brutality in a huiband, 
has been borne with perfedl patience and ferenity by a 
wife, who, by long cultom, had become, as it were, infen- 
Cble of the impiopriety, and yet never inattentive to her 
own behavior. 

As a farther illuftration, I will relate two or three cafes 
from real Ife, which have appeared to me the moft Angular 
in my experience. I fpent fome time, many years ago, 
in the neighborhood of, and frequent intercourfe with, 
a hulband and his wife in the following ftate. She was 
'not handfome, and at the fame time was valetudinary, 
fretful and peevifti — conftantly talking of her ailments^ 
diflatisfied with every thing about her, and, what appeared 
moft furprifmg, fhe vented thefe complaints moft when her 
hufband was prefent. He, on the other hand, was moft 
afFeflionate and fympathifing, conftantly upon the watch 
for any thing that could gratify her defircs, or alleviate her 
diftrcfles. The appearance for a while furprized me, and 
I thought he led the life of a flave. But at laft I difc 
covered that there are two ways of complaining, not fud- 
dcnly diftin^uiftiable to common obfervers : The one is. • 
an exprelfion of confidence, and the other of dilcontent^ 
When a woman opens all her complaints to her hufband^ ' 
in full confidence that he will fympathize with iier, and 
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fcekmjf the relief which fuch fympathy affords, taking care 
to keep to the proportion which experience hath taught her 
will not be difagreeable to him, it frequently increafes in« 
Head of extinguifhing affection. 

Take another cafe as follows : Syrifca was a young wo« 
man the reverfe of beauty. She got her living in a tra- 
ding city, by keeping a fmall (hop, not of the millinary 
kind, which is nearly allied to elegance and high life, but 
of common grocery goods, fo that the poor were her chief 
cudomers. 

By the death of a brother in the Eaft- Indies, fbe came 
fuddeilly and unexpedtedly to a fortune of many thoufand 
pounds. The moment this was known, a knight's lady 
m the neighborhood dedined Syrifca as a prize for Horatio, 
Ber own brbther, of the military profeflion, on half pay, 
And rather paft the mkldle of life* For this pnrpofe (ho 
made her a vifit, carried her to her houfe, affilied, no doubt, 
in bringing home and properly fecuring her fortune ; and 
in as (hort a time as could well be expefted, completed her 
purpofe- They lived together on an eftate in the country, 
often vifited by the great relations of the hufband. Syrif. 
ca was good natured and talkative, and therefore often 
betrayed the meannefs of her birth and education, but was 
not fenfible of it. Good will fupplied the place of good 
breeding with her, and ihe did not know the difference, 
Horatio had generofity and good fenfe, treated her with 
the greateft tendernefe, and having a great fund of face« 
tioulhefs and good humor, acquired a happy talent of gi- 
ving a lively or fprightly turn to every thing faid by hia 
wife, or diverting the attention of the company to other 
fubjcdts. The reader will probably fay* he took the way 
that was pointed out by reafon and was mod conducive to 
bis own comfort. I fay fo too ; but at the fame time a& 
£rm, that there are multitudes who could not, or would 
tkox have followed his example. 

I give one piece of hiHory more, but with fome fear, 
that nice readers will be offended, and call it a caricature* 
However, let it go. Agreilis was a gentleman of an an« 
cient family, but the edate was almo(l gone ; little more 
of it rcoHuoed but what he fiurmed himielf, and indeed 
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having an old tower and battlements. He bad either re- 
ceived no education^ or had been incapable of profiting 
by it, for he was the mod illiterate perfon I ever knew, 
who kept any company. His converfation did not rife 
even to politics, for he found fuch infuperable difficulty in 
pronouncing the names of generals, admirals, countries^ 
and cities, conftantly occurring in the newfpapers, that he 
was obliged to give them up altogether. Of ploughs, wag- 
gons, cows, and horfes, he knew as much as moll men : 
What related to thefe, with the prices of grain, and the 
news of births and marriages in the pariih and neighbor* 
hood, completed the circle of his converfation. 

About the age of forty he married Lenia, a young wo# 
man of a family equal to him in rank, but fomewhat fupe« 
rior in wealth. She knew a little more of the firain of 
fiifhionable converfation, and not a whit more of any thing 
.elfe. She was a flattem in her perfon, and of confequence 
there was neither deanlinefs nor order in the family. 
They bad many children ; fbe bore him twins twice— a 
eircumftance of which he was very proud, and frequently 
boalled of it in a manner not over delicate to thofe who 
hftd not been fo fortunate in that particular. They were 
both good natured and hofpitable ; if a (Iranger came he 
was made heartily welcome, though fometimes a little in- 
commoded by an uproar among the children and the dogs, 
when flriving about the fire in a cold day ; the noife was^ 
however, little lefs diffonant than the clamors of Agreflis 
himfelf, when rebuking the one, or chaflening the otheri, 
out of com plaifance to his guefls. The couple lived many 
years in the moft perfeft amity by their being perfe£IIy 
fuitable the one to the other, and I am confident not a wo« 
man envied the wife, nor a man the hufband, while the 
union lailed« 

It is very eafy to fee from thefe examples^ the vaft im- 
portance of the temper and manner of the one, being truly 
fuitable to thofe of the other. If 1 had not given hiilories 
enough already, I could mention fome in which each 
party 1 think could have made fome other man or womaa 
perfedly happy^ and yet they aevcr could arrive tt bap- 
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pinefs, or indeed be at peace with one anothet*. Certain-' 
ly, therefore, this fhould be an objedl particularly attend- 
ed to in coiirtlhips, or while marriage is on the taptSy as 
politicians fay. 

If. I loOk: out for a wife, f ought to confider, not whether 
a lady has fine qualities for which (he ought to be efteemed 
or admired, or whetlier (he has fuch a deportment as I 
will take particular delight in, and fuch a taftc as gives rea- 
fon to think fhe wilt take delight in me ; I may pitch too 
high, as well as too low, and the iflue may be -equally Ain* . 
fortunate. Perhaps I (hiill be told there lies the great 
difficulty. How Ihall we make this difcovery ? In time 
of youth and courtlhip, there is fo much ftudied atten- 
tion to pleafe, from interefted views, and fo much reflraint 
from fafhion and the obfervation of others, that it is hard 
to jud^e how they will turn out afterwards. 

This I confefs to be a confiderable difficulty, and at the 
fame time grcateft upon the man's fide. The man being 
generally the eWell, his character, temper and habits may- 
be more certainly known. — Wnereas there are fometimes 
great dif^ppointments on the other fide, and that happily 
Koth ways. I am able juft now to recolleft one or two 
inllances of giddy and foolifh, nay, of idle, lazy, drowfy 
girls, who, after marriage, felt themfelves interefted, and 
became as fpirited and adlive heads of families, as any 
whatever, and alfo fome of the moft elegant and exem- 
plary, who, after marriage, fell into a languid ftupidity, 
and contrafted habits of the moft odious and diiguftful 
kind. Thefe inllances, however are rare, and thofe who 
will take the pains to examine, may in general obtain fa- 
tisfaflion. It is alfo proper to obferve, that if a man finds 
it difficult to judge of the temper and character of a wo- 
man, he has a great advantage on his fide, that the right 
of felefition belongs to him. He may afk any woman he 
pleafes, after the moft mature deliberation, and need al^ 
no other ; whereas a woman muft make the beft choice 
ibe can, of thofe only who do or probably will afk her. 
But with thefe refledVions in our view, what fhall we fay 
of the inconceivable folly of thofe, who, in time of court- 
iliip, arc every now and then taking things in high dud- 
geon^ and fometimes very great fubmiffions are necefTary 
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to make up the breached? If fuch perfons many, and do 
not agree, (hall we pity them ? I think not. After the 
moft ferene courtfhip, there may poffibly be a rough 
enough paflage through life ; but after a courtfhip of 
florms, to expedl a marriage of cahn weather, is certain- 
ly more than common prefumption; therefore they ought 
to take the conftquences. 

On the whole, I think that the calamities of the married 
ftate are generally to be imputed to the perfons them- 
felves in thf following proportion: — Threefourths to the 
man, for want of care and judgment in the choice, and 
one-fourth to the woman on the fame fcore. Suppofe a 
man had bought a farm, and after a year or two, (hould» 
in converfation with his neighbor, make heavy complaints 
how much he had been difappointed, I imagine his friend 
might fay to him, did you not fee this land before you 
bought it ? O yes, I faw it often. ' Do you not under- 
ftand foils ? I think I do tolerably. Did you not examine 
It with care ? Not fo much as I fhould have done ; (land- 
ing at a certain place, it looked admirably well ; the fences 
too were new, and looked exceedingly neat ; the houfe 
had been juft painted a (lone colour, with pannelling ; 
the windows were large and elegant ; but I neglefted en- 
tirely to examine the fufficiency of the materials, or the 
difpofuion of the apartments. • There were in the month 
of April two beautiful fprings, but fmce I have lived here 
they have been dry every year before the middle of June. 
Did you not inquire of thofe who had lived on the place 
of the permanency of the fprings? No, indeed, I omit- 
ted it. Had you the full meafure you were promifed ? Yes, 
every acre. — Was the right complete and valid? Yes, 
yes, perfedlly good : no man in America can take it from 
me. Were you obliged to take it up in part of a bad debt ? 
No, nothing like it. I took fuch a fancy for it all at once, 
that 1 pellercd the man from week to week to let me have 
it. Why really then, fays his friend, I think you had 
better keep your complaints to yourfelf. Curiing and 
fretfulnefs will never turn (lones into earth, or (and into 
loam ; but I can aflTure you, that frugality, induftry, and 
good culture, will make a bad farm y^ry tolerable and an 
indifierent one truly good» ' 
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ADDRESS 

TO tHB 

InhaUtahts of Jamaica, and oiber Wesi^j^ia Istands^ 
in hehaJf of the College of Nm.Jersey^^ 



GiNTLEJfEN, 

IT \t unneceffary to bfegih this addrefs by a labored eii^ 
cbmium on learning in getleral, or the importance of 
J)ublic fetniriaries for the inftruaioh oiFyoiith, Their ufe 
an every country ; tlieii* neceflity in a new or riling cbunr- 
try ; and, particiilariy the influence of Science, in giving 
^proper dircaion and full force to induftry pr cntcrprizei 
iare indeed fo manifeft, that they are either admitted by all^ 
or the exceptions are fo few as to be wholly unworthy. dT 
i'egard. 

In a more private view, the importance of educatioii i^ 
little lefs evident. It prompted virtue and happinefs, a$ 
well as arts and induftry. On this, as on the former^ it 
is unneceffary to. enlarge; only fuffer me to make a re^ 
mark, not quite fo common, that, if there is any juft com- 
parifon on this fubject, the children of perfons in the highr 
cr ranks of life, and, efpecially, of thole who by their own 
aftivity and diligence rife to opulence, Have.of all others 
the greateft need of an early, prudent, and wejlcondufied 
education. The wealth to which they are born becomes 
often a dangerous temptation, and the ftation in which 
they enter upon Ufe requires fuch duties, as thofe of ^Iw^ 
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"^nel! talents can fcarcely be fuppofed capable of, tnttft 
they have been improved and cultivated with the utmoft 
care. Experience Ihews the ufe of a liberal education in 
both thefe views. It is generally a prePervative from vices 
of a certain clafs, by giving eafy accefs to more refined 
pleafureSf^nd infpiring the mind with an abhorrence of 
low riot, and contempt fpr brutal converfation. It is atfo 
, of acknowledged neccflity to thbfe who do not wifli to live 
for themfelves alone, but would apply their talents to the 
ffrvice of the public and the good of mankind. Education 
Is therefore of equal importance in order cither to enjoy 
. life with dignity and elegance, or employ it to the benefit 
of fociefy in offices of power or trufl:. 

But leaving thefe general topics, or rather, taking it for 
granted that every thing of this kind is by intelligent per* 
ions, efpecially parents, both believed and felt ; I proceed 
to inform the public that it is intended to folicit benefac* 
tions from the wealthy and generous, in behalf of a College 
of confiderable (landing, founded at Nassau- Hall, in 
Princetotty New-Jersey. In order to this it is ncceffary 
Tor me — i. To fhew the great advantage it will be to the 
inhabitants of the Weft-Indies, to have it in their powtr 
to fend their children to approved places of education on 
Ae continent of America, inftead of being obliged to fend 
them over, for the very elements of fcience, to South or 
Korth Britain, i. To point out the fituation and advan- 
.tages of the College of New- Jcrfey in particular. And us 
i was never a lover either of florid difcourfe, or oftenta- 
tjous promifes, I (hall endeavor to handle thefe two points 
With all poffible fimplicity, and with that referve and de- 
^ccncy which are fo neceffary, where comparifon in fome 
itfpe^s cannot be avoided. 

On the firft of thefe points, let it be obferved. 
That places of education on the continent of America 
are much nearer to the Weft-Indies than thofe in Great- 
Britain ; and yet fufficiently diftant to remove the temp- 
tation of running home and lurking in idlenefs. This is 
^ Circumftance, which, other things being fuppofed equal, 
' Se by no means inconfiderable. Parents may bear much 
titeucr from and of their childreni and may evenvifit 
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. them, as is knowq to have been the cafe here, with no 
great loFs of time for bufinefs, and to the advantage 
ot their own health. They may alfo much more fpeedi' 
ly and certaiuly be informed, whether they are profiting 
and have julhce done them or not, and remove or conti* 
nue them at pleafure. The diftance indeed is, if I mif* 
take not, well proportioned in all refpe£ts. It is fuch as 
to -dliow of the advantages ju(l now mentioned, and yet fo 
great >i$ to favor the behaviour and inltru£tion of the youth; 
I have obferved in the courfe of four years experience, that 
thofe who came from the greated dillance have, in gene* 
. raU, b;:hcived with mod regularity. Being removed from 
their relations, it becomes necefTary for them to fupport 
a character, as they find themfelves treated by their com- 
panions, teachers, and indeed all other perfons, according 
to their behavior. This is fo true, that if parents are 
- obliged to place their children out of their own families^ 
an hundred miles di/hnce is better than twenty, and fo 
of every other proportion till we come to the hurtful ex- 
treme. 

Let it be further obferved, that the climate of the con- 
tinent of North-America is certaicily much more healthy 
in- itfelf, and probably alfo more fuited to the conftitutions 
of thofe who have been born in the Weft* Indies, than that 
of Great-Britain. Health is the foundation of tvcry 
earthly bicfling, and abfolutely neceffary both to the re- 
ceiving inftruAion in youth, and being able in riper yetfrt 
to apply it to its proper ufe. Parental tendernefs will 
make every one feel the importance of this to his owi| 
children. And whether the obfervation itfelf is juft or 
not, I leave to be decided by the judgment of all who 
have been in both countries, and the information thfejr 
will readily give to thofe who have not. 

Having touched on thefe circiimftances, let us try to 
snake the comparifon as to the fubftance of the education 
kielf. Here, I am fenfible it behoves me to write with 
the utmoft circumfpedion to avoid giving offence, an4 
that to fome this will appear, at firft fight» altogether inu 
poflible. I am however not without die greateft bope% 
tiutlihaU bcaUe fi^llyjo prove the pr^politioQ I Iwro 
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laid dovvn^ without giving any juft (rround of 0[flence t^ 
perfons of ref)e6\ion and candor. No man can liave a 
higher opinion of» and not many have a more thorough 
acquaintance with, the means of Education, at prefent, in 
(?reat. Britain, than the author of this addrefs, who was 
born in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, educated in it, 
8^nd fpcnt the greateft part of his after life in conftant in- 
tercourfe and ^reat intimacy with the members of the 
Univerfity of Glafgow. He therefore fays it, both with 
pleafure and gratitude, that any young gentleman, who is 
ftriftly fober in his heiiavior, and who applies with fteadi-: 
nefs s^nd diligence, hs^s all polTible advantages, particu-' 
iarly in North-Britain, with which he is bed acquainted; 
jbr improving himfeU iq clai&c literature, in every branch 
of fcience, and cfpcciaHy in the juftly valued knowledge 
ipf the force and propriety of the Engiifh language, arid ia 
true tafte, including all that is ufually comprehended un« 
tfer the general ex preffion of the Belles Leitres. Nay^ 
further, he admits and af&rms, that any gentleman of for* 
tune, who would give the laft and higbed polifli to the edu- 
cation of a young man of promifing parts, would do well 
to fend him, after his principles are fixed, and his judg« 
ment a little matured, for a year or two, to fome of the 
Univeriities of Oreatbritain. But notwithftanding thefe 
cbnccffions, if they may be fo called, it is hoped it will 
appear, that it \yould be much n^^re to the advantage off 
fhegehtlcmen of the Weft -Indies to give their childrenr 
their grammar- fchool and college education, at lead to their 
firft degree in the arts, in an American feminary, if con- 
dipfted by perfons of ability and integrity, than to fend 
them to Great Britain ; and that for two important rea- 
Rm's ; frrll, the better to fccure their inftruftion, and fc- 
condly, for the prefervation of their morals. 

1. For the greater fecurity of their inftruftion. The 
colleges in Britain have by no means that forcibly motive 
that we have, not only to teach thofe who are willing to 
fcarn, but to fee that eycry one be obliged to ftudy, and 
aftually learn, in. proportion to his capJicity. Thefc old 
feunditions have ftood fo many ages, have had their cha- 
fafter fo long ^ftabiiihed, and are Jtideed) ib wtfU knowir 
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(o be fiHed with men of the greatefl ability, that they do 
not fo much as fisel any injury, in point of reputation^ 
from one or more coming out of college almoft as ignorant 
as they went in. The truth is, I do not think they ought 
to lofe any charadler by it. Every one knows, that it is 
owing to the idlenefs or profligacy of the boy, and not 
the infufficiency.of the mailer. When the numbers of one 
clafs are from an hundred to an hundred and thirty, or 
perhaps more, and when they do not live in College, how 
18 it poffible the mafter can keep them to their private flu- 
dies, or even with any certainty difccrn whether they ftur 
dy diligently or not. A good profeflbr is eafily and fpcc- 
dily diiiinguifhed by his own performances, by the efleem^ 
attachment, and progrefs of the diligent, but very litile, if 
at all, hurt by the ignorance of the negligent. I write thefe 
things to vaft numbers who know them as well as I do ; 
and I could eafily produce gentlemen in America, whd 
have freely and generoufly confefled themfelves to be un- 
happy proofs of their truth. Let not any body fay I reflcft 
upon the teachers for not ufing difcipline to oblige them ta 
apply. The numbers are fo great, that to try and judge 
every negleA, would take more time than they have for 
their whole work. To this may be added, that it may 
very often happen that the perfons to whofe charge boys 
in early life are fent from the Weft-Indies, either are not 
themielves judges, or, from their fituation and bufmefs, 
have few opportunities of knowing whether they profit oy 
not. 

On the other hand, the young feminaries in Americ^' 
have their charafter conftantly at ftake for their diligence, 
as one or two untaught coming out from us, afieds us ii^ 
the moft fenfible manner. As to the College of Newi 
Jerfey in particular, we have feen the importance of thi^ 
in fo ftrong a light, that whereas before we had half-yearly, 
we now have quarterly examinations, carried on with the 
utmoft ftriftnefs, when all who are found deficient are de- 
graded to the inferior clafs. So impartially have thefe 
trials been condufted, that nothing is more ufual than fot 
thofe who fufpe£t themfelves, efpecially, if their relations 
are news- ^ pretendficknefii and avoid the examinatiotl^ 
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that they may afterwards fall back without the diihchior of 
a fentence. Further, all the fcholars with us, as fcM)n aa 
they put on the gown, are obliged to lodge in college, and 
thnil of neceflity be in their chamber in (ludy-hours : nor is 
it in the lead difficult to difcover whether they apply care* 
fiilly or not. The teachers alfo live in college, fo that they 
have every polfible advantage ; not only for afllifting tb^ 
diligent but llimulating the flothful. 

2. The fecond reafon for preferring an American edu- 
cation is, that their morals may be more efFeftuaUy pre* 
ferved. This, by all virtuous and judicious parents, will 
be l)eld a point of the lad confequence. The danger 
they run of contraAing vicious habits by being fent to Bri- 
tain, has been often complained of, and therefore, I fup* 
pofe, is matter of experience. If fo, it will not be diffi* 
ieult to affign the caufes of it, which may be fafely men* 
tioned, becaufe they carry no imputation upon the fchools 
or colleges to which they are fent. They generally arc, 
and are always fuppofed to be, of great wealth. The very 
name of a Weft- Indian, has come to imply in it great opu* 
lence. Now it is well known that, in all the great towns 
•in Britain, a fet of profligate boys, and fometimes artful 
•perfons farther advanced in life, attach themfelves to fuch 
as are well fupplied with money, impofe upon their youth 
and fimplicity, gratify them in every irregular defire, and 
lead them both into idlenefs and vice. There are alfo in 
«very confiderable place in Great Britain, but efpecially 
the principal cities where the colleges are fixed, a conflant 
fucceffion and variety of intoxicating diverfions, fuch as 
balls, concerts, plays, races, and others. Theft, whatever 
may be pleaded for fome of them in a certain meafure for 
thofe further advanced, every body muft acknowledge, are 
highly pernicious to youth in the fird flages of their edu- 
cation. The temptation becomes fo much the (Ironger, 
and indeed almoll irrefiflible, when an acquaintance with 
thefe things is confidered as fafhionable life, and neceflary 
to the accomplifhment of a man of breeding. Is it to be 
fuppofed that young perfons of great fortune, when they 
can be immediate partakers, will wait with patience for tlKt 
proper time, when they may be permitted to view with 
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caution fuch fcenes of diffipation ? On the contrary it 
<nay be expe£ked, that they will give into them with all 
the impetuofity and rafljnefs of youth ; and, when their 
parents expert them to return well iiored with claffic tear* 
ning and philofophy, they may find them only well ac- 
quainted with the laws of the turf or gamingtable, and 
expert in the ufe of the reigning phrafes of thofe honora- 
ble arts. 

What provifion is made for preferving and improving 
the morals of the fcholars with us, I leave till I come to 
fpeak of the conftitution and fituation of the College of 
New-Jerfey. But before I difmiis this part of the fubjefik 
I muil juU repeat, thai the two reafons I have given againft 
a Britilh education do, and were intended only to con- 
elude againft fending boys in early life. At that time 
they are incapable of reaping the advantages chiefly to be 
valued in a Britilh education. Thefe are not only hear^ 
ang and being able to judge of tlie public performances of 
men of letters, in the pulpit, at the bar, and in parliament ; 
but being introduced to the acquaintance and enjoying 
the converfation of men of eminence. This is a favor 
that would not be granted to boys, and if granted could be 
of no fervice, but contributes in the higheft degree to the 
delight and inftruflion of thofe of riper years. Experi- 
ence leems greatly to confirm this, for, as many boys 
have left fome of the beft fchools in Britain with little 
claffic knowledge, though fupported at great expence, (b 
thofe who reteived their firft education in this country, 
and went home to finifh it, have feldom returned withou: 
great and real improvement. 

In addition to thefe arguments in behalf of American 
colleges, drawn from the inftrufiion and morals of the 
youth who are fent to them, I cannot help mentioning 
one other which muft have great weight in a view fome- 
wliat different. Thefe colleges muft neceiTarily, in time» 
produce a number of young men proper to undertake the 
office of private tutors in gentlemen's families. There 
gre fome who prefer a private Xm a public education at any 
rate, efpecially in the vtry firft ftages, and fome find -it 
ncceffiuy, as not being able to fupport the expence of 
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fending their children fo early, and keeping them fo long 
from home. Now all who know the fituation of things in 
Britain, muft be fenHble bow difficult it is to get young 
men of capacity or expectation, to leave their native coun- 
try in order to undertake the inftru£lioh of gentlemen^s 
children; In this office there is little profpcCt of increafe 
of fortune, to balance the rifk of going to a new and dan- 
gerous, or fuppofed dangerous, tlimate. But tluofe who 
are born and educated in America will not only increafe 
the number of fuch teachers, but they will have no fuch 
hideous apprehenfions of going to any part of the conti- 
nent or iflands. Whatever is done, therefore, to raife 
and fupport proper feminaries in America^ will, in time» 
be followed by this great and general benefit, which I 
have been aflured is very much needed in many or mod 
of the Wed-Indiai iflands. 

i will now proceed to fpeak a little of the Conilitntion 
and Advantages of the College of New-Jerfey in parti- 
cular. 

About twenty-four years ago, feveral gentlemen and 
miniilers in this province, by the friendfliip and patronage 
of Jonathan Belcher, Efq. then Governor, obtained a 
very ample royal charter, incorporating them under the 
title of Truftees of tlie College of New-Jerfey ; and giving 
them the fame privileges and powers that are given to the 

* two Englifh Univerfities, or any other Univerfity or 

* College in Great- Britain.' They, although only pof* 
fefled of a naked charter, without any public encourage- 
ment, immediately began the in(lra£tion ; and very foon 
after, by their own adlivity and zeal, and the benevolence 
of others who had the higheft opinion of their integrity, 
raifed a noble building, called Naflau-Hall, at prinoeton, 
New-Jerfey. This they chofe to do, though it wafted 
their capital, as their great intention was to make eftec-> 
tual provifion, not only for the carefdl inftru£lion, but 
for the regular government of the youth. There all the 
fcholars are lodged, and alfo boarded< except when they 
have exprefs licenfe to board out, in the prefident's houfe 
or elfcwhere. 
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'■ Tfie regular ecWrfe of inftruftlon is in four claflel, osr- 
sftly after the manner, and bearing ilie names of- the claff* 
es In the Englifh univerfuies ; Frefhman, SorAomore, Jil. 
nl6r and Scfnior. 4n the firft year, they read Latin and 
Greek, with the Roman and Grecian antiquities, and rhi 
toric. [n the fecond continuing the ftudy of the languages, 
they learn a complete fyftem of geography, with the ufe of 
the globes, the firft principles of philofophy, and the cle. 
ments of mathematical knowledge. The third, though 
the languages are not wholly omitted, is chiefly employed 
in mattMmatics and natural Philofophy. And the fenior 
year is employed in reading the higher daffies, proceeding 
in the mathematics and natural philofophy, and goin^^ 
tbniugh a courfe of moral philofophy. In addition to' 
Ihefe, the Prefident gives leflures to the juniors and feni. 
ors, which confequently every ftudent hears twice over in 
bif courfe, firft upon chronology and hiftory, and after- 
tarards upon compofition and criticifm. He has alfd 
tftught the French language laft winter, and it will conti- 
nue to be taught to thole who delire to learn it. 
• During the whole courfe of their ftudies, the thrctf 
younger clafles, two ^very evening fonnerly, and no\« 
three, becaufe of their increafed number, pronounce an 
6ration on a ftage erefted for that purpofe in the hall, im-^ 
mediately after prayers ; that they may learn, by early 
habit, prefence of mind and proper pronunciation and 
gefture in public fpeaking. This excellent praftice; 
which has been kept up almoft from the firft foundation* 
of the College, has had the moft admirable efiedls. The 
fenior fcholars, every five or fix weeks, pronounce orations 
of their own comptriition, to which all perfons of any note* 
in the neighborhood are invited or admitted. 

The College is n^'^j furniflied with all the moft impor* 
tanthclp!5to inftruftion. The library contains a very 
large colleftion of valuable books. The leflbns of aftro.^ 
homy are given upon th* orrery, lately invented and con-' 
ftrofted by David Rittenhoufe, E/q. which is reckoned 
by the beft judges the moft excellent in its kind of any"- 
ever yet produced; and when what is commiffioned an4' 
BOW upon its Vay is added to what the College already 

Vol, IV. B b 
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£>(rcfle8, the apparatus for ipathemaiticf and natural pin* 
fopliy will be equal, if not fupcrior, toaoy on the cod* 
tinent. 

As we have never yet been obliged to. omit or alter k 
dr. want of fcholars, there is a fixed annual Commenoe^ 
jnent on the lad Wednefday of September, when, after a 
Variety of public exercifes, always attended by a vafl con^ 
courfe of the politeft company From the different parts of 
diis province and the cities of New- York and PhiiadeU 
)shta, the ftudents whofe fenior year is expiring) are ad« 
nitted to the degree of Bachelors of Arts ; the Bachelors 
of three years Handing, to the degrees of Mailers ; and 
lucb other higher degrees granted as .are either regularly 
claimed, or the Trudees think fit to bellow upon thofe who 
have diftinguilhed themfelves by their literary produ£lions^ 
(Mr their appearances in public life« , 

On the day preceding the Commencement laft year^ 
there was (and it will be continued every year hereafter) 
a public exhibition, and voluiuary contention for prizeSf 
' open for every member of College. Thefe were firfl% 
fecotid, and third prizes, on each of the following fubjeds* 
y. Reading the Englifli language with propriety and 
frace, and being able to anfwer all qutflions on its orthogra> 
phy and grammar. 2. Reading the Latin and Greek 
languages in the fame manner, with particular attention 
to true quantity. 3. Speaking Latin. 4. Latin verfions. 
5. Pronouncing EngliOi orations. The preference was 
aetemiined by ballot, and all prefent permitted to votCt 
^ vho were graduates of this or any other College. 
^ As to the government of the college, no correAion by 
flripes is permitted. Such as cannot be governed by rea* 
ion and the principles of honor and /hame, are reckoned 
unfit for refidence in u college. The collegiate cenfures 
are, i. Private admonition by the prefident, proteflbr, or 
tutor. 2. Before the faculty* 3. Before the whole clafs 
to which the offender belongs. 4. And the lafl and high* 
eft, before all the members of college affembled in the 
lutlL And, to preferve the weight and dignity of thefe 
tfanfures, it has been an ellabliihed praftice that the lail or 
ki||beft icenfure, viz. publio admoniupUi ihall never be 
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Mpetldt Qpon-'the fame perron. If it has been ^od^ 
neceflary to inflid it upon any one, and ifthisdoes noC 
pi^ferve bim from falling; into fuch: grofs irregularitieta 
fircond timei it is uaderflood that expulfion is immediate-' 
\y to follow. 

' Through the tsarrowne& of the funds, the- government 
ind inftruAion has hitherto been carried on by a prefident 
ssid three tutors* At laft commencement^ the truftees. 
diefe a ppofefibr of mathematics ; and intend, as their 
fends acre raiied, to have a greater number of profeifor* 
fliips, «nd carry their plan to as great perfirAton as poffiii 
We. 

The above relates wholly to what is properly the col« 
lege) but t hew is aifo at the fame place, eftablifhed under 
the particular direAimi and patronage of 4he prefident, • 
grartimarichool, where boys areinfhufted in the Latin 
IPid Greek languages with the utmoft care, and on the 
plan of the moll approved tefMshers in Great Britain, b 
lefiew ib large as to have two mailers finr the languages^ 
and one for writing and arithmetic ; and asXome are fent 
witbadefign only to learn the Latin, Greek, and French 
knguages, arithmetic, geography, and the praflical branch* 
ts of the mathematics, without going through a full col-* 
lege courfe, fuch fcholars are permitted to attend the in« 
firudion of the clafTes in whatever coincides with their 
plan, it is alfo:naw refolved, at the requell of feverai 
Ifentlemen, to have an £ngli(h mailer after next vacation^ 
fi)r teaching the Engliih language regularly and gri^mma* 
ticaily, and lor perfeding by Engliih exercifes thob 
whofe previous inllrudion may have been defective of 
erroneous. 

I have thus laid before the public a concile account of 
Ae confiitution of the college of New-Jeriey, and muft 
now eameiUy recomm/nd it to the affillance and patron- 
age of men of liberal <nd injiienuous minds. I am fen& 
Ue that nothing is more difficult, than to write in behalf 
of what the writer himfelf has fo great k part in coriduA^ 
ing, fo as neither ta fail in doing juAice to the fubjed, 
nor exceed in improper or arrogant proidfions. Andyei; . 
to em{doy others to write fer us, who may have fome pro^ 



tence as indi&rent perrons, to embellifliTOtnrxhAradefib 
in liable to lUll greater fufpicton. The very bell fecurity 
one can give to tbe, public for decency and truth, is to 
write openly in bis own perfon, that be iiriay. be under ft 
pecefliiy to anfwer for it, if it is liable to challenge* 
;..Thi8 is the method I have determined to follow ; and 
Aat 1 may neitlier offend the delicacy of :my friends, nor 

E revoke the rcfeutment of my enemies,.! wUI endeavor, 
umbly to recommend Hhis college to the attention and* 
dleem of men of penetration and candor^ chiefly from: 
fiich circumftancesaafaave little or no relation to the perk 
ibnal characters of tbofe now employed, but are eflential t« 
}Xb fituation and conftitution, and therefore inuft.be fup- 

C^fed to have not only the mod poweilul, but the nooft 
(ling effcd. The circumflancea to which 1 would in* 
treat the auentiop pf impartial perfons, are the Ibllowt: 

: 1. The cpllege of New-Jerfcy is altogether indepent 
dmt. It hath received no favor from government but thfi 
charter, by tl)e particular friendihip oi a perfon now dst 
ceaied. ]t owes nothing but to the hene&£iions of a pubv 
Ik.fo diffufive that it cannot produce particular drpen^ 
cfamce, or operate by partial ir.flutnce. From this circum^ 
fiance it mud be free from iv>o great evils, and derivtf 
Ibelike number of folid advantages. There is no liear of 
feeing obliged to chpfe teachers upon mttiillerial reconOt 
|nendation,'or in compliance with the over- bearing weight 
of family intereft. On the contraiy, the truilees are naf 
turally led, and in a manner forced to found their cboico 
mpon the charafters of the perfons,.and the hope of public 
approbation. At the fame time thofe concerned in tho 
lollruftion and government of the college, are as far re- 
Qioved, as the ft?ite of human nature will admit, from 
imy temptation to a fiiwnipg, cripging fpirit, and mean 
imility in the hope of court favor or promotion. 

]n confequence of this, it may naturally be expeQed« 
md we £nd by eaperience that huberto in faA the fpirit 
0f liberty has breathed high and ftrong in all the roeml>exs« 
Iwmild pot be vnderilood to hy that it feminary of learn* 



idg. oygbt; to enter deeply into- political contCDtbn^t far 
lefa woulk I meanly court favor by profeffing myfdf & 
violent p^ifan in any prefent dif|uites. But furely a 
^pnftilutipn which naturally tends to produce a fpirit of 
^beny^andindependence, even though this Ihould fome- 
times n^eii to be reined in by prudence and moderation^ 
Is^iQ&nicelypreferabie tothe dead and vapid (late of one 
whofe yery exiftence depends upon the nod of thofe in 
99W«r^ Another great advantage arifing from. this is the 
fbligation we are under to recommend ourfelves, by dili- 
gence and fidelity, to the public. Having no particular 
prop to lean to on one fide, we are obliged to ftand up- 
right and firm by leaning equally on all. We are fo far 
from having our fund fo complete, as, of itfclf to fupport 
tbeineceflary expence, that the greater part of our annual 
jlocpme arifes from the payments of the fcholars, which 
we acknowledge with gntitude have been for thefe feve« 
|H^ years continually increafing. 

ii. This leads me to obferye, that it ought to be no 
inconfiderable recommendation of this college to thofe at 
a diQance, that it has the efteem and'approbation of thofe 
who are neareft it and know it beft. The number of 
Dnckr graduates, or proper members of college, is near 
lour times that of any college on the continent to the 
fouthward of New- England, and probably greater than 
ihat of all the red put together. This we .are at liberty to 
affirm has in no degree arifen from pompous defcriptions^ 
or repeated recommendations in the public papers. We 
do not mean to blame the laudable attempts of others to 
do themfelves judice. We hav« been often found fault 
with, and perhaps are to blame for negle£t in this parti- 
cular.. It is only mentioned to give full force to the ar- 
gument juft now u&d, and the fa£l is certainly true. %> 
do not remember that the name of the college of Nev- 
Jerfey has been above once or twice mentioned in the 
newfpaprcrs for three years, ex.cept in a bare recital of tha 
Z&& of the annual commencements. The prefent addrefs 
arifes from neceffity, not choice ; for had not a more pri- 
vate application been found impradieable, (be preft ba4 
l^robabljT never been employed. 
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III. Ttmaynotbe amifrtoobferveontMsftbjeA, thtK 
the great utility of this feminary has been felt over ah ex« 
fenfive country. Many of the clergy, epifcopal and pref- 
byterian, in the different colonies, received tbeir education 
here, whofe exemplary behavior and other merit we fufler 
to fpeak for themfelves. We are alfo willing that the 
public (hould attend to the charadlers and appearance of 
thofe gentlemen in the law and medical departments, who 
iprere brought up at Naflau-Hall, and are now in the cities 
of New- York r.nd Philadelphia, and in different parts of 
the continent or iflands. Two at leaft of the profeflbrs of 
the juftly celebrated Medical School lately founded in 

.Philadelphia, and perhaps the greateft number of tbeif 
pupils, received their inllrudion here. We are not 
ttfraid, but even wifh that our claim fhould be decided by 
the conduA of thofe in general who. have come out from 
Us, which is one of the moil conclufive arguments ; for 
a tree is known by its fruits. It is at the fame time aib 
argument of the moli fair and generous kind ; for it is left 
to be determined by mankind at their leifure ; and if the 
appeal be not in our favor, it mull be unfpeakably inJQ« 
rious. 

IV. The place where the college is built, if mod hapi 
pily cbofen for the health, the Audies and the morals of 
the fcholars. All thefe were particularly attended to 
when the fpot was pitched upon. Princeton is on a rifing 
ground, from whence there is an eafy gradual defcent for 
many miles on alf quarters, except the north and norths 
weft, from whence at the diftance of one mile it is fliel- 
tered by a range of hills covered with woods. It has t 
moft beautiful appearance, and in fact has been found one 
of the healthieft places, as it is fituated in the middle of 
t>ne of the moft healthful countries, on the whole continent. 
It is upon the great poft road, almoft equally diftant from 
New. York and Philadelphia, fo as to be a centre of intel. 
ligence, and have an eafy conveyance of every thing ne* 
Ceffary, and yet to be wholly free from the many tempta* 
tions in every great city, both to the negleft of fludy, and 
the practice of vice. The truth is, it is to this happy cir* 
cumftance, fo wifely attended to by the firft trufteesi that 
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we owe our being enabled to keep up the difcipline of tho 
college with fo great regularity and fo little difficulty. We 
do not wifh to take any honor in this refpefl toourfelves* 
Doubtlefs the mailers of every coUegfs will do their beft in 
tbisrelpcdl. But it is not in the power of thofe who are 
in great cities to keep the difcipline with equal firi£tnefst 
where boys have lb many temptations to do evil, and can 
foeaGly and effcdually conceal it after it is done. With 
us, they live all in college, under the infpe£tion of their 
mailers ; and the village is fo fmall that any irregularity 
is immediately and certainly difcovered, and therefore 
eafily correded. 

Jt has fomettmes happened, through rivalfliip or ma* 
Kce, that our difcipline has been cenfured as too fevere 
IUkI rigorous. This reproach 1 always hear, not with pa* 
lience only, but with pleafure. In the mouth of an ad- 
▼erfary, it is a clear confeffion that the government is 
firiA and regular. While we avail ourfclves of this, we 
prove that the accufation of oppreflive rigor is wholly 
without foundation, from the number offcholars, and the 
infrequency of public cenfures, but above all from the 
warm and almoft enthufiadic attachment of thofe who 
have finifiied their courfe. Could their efteem and friend* 
fiiip be expe£ted in return for an auilere and rigorous 
confinement, out of which they had efcaped as birds out 
of the fnare of the fowler ? We admit that it is infup* 
portable to the idle and profligate ; for either they will not 
bear with us, or we will not bear with them ; but from 
thofe who have applied to their ftudies, and reached the 
honors of college, we have, almod without exception, 
found the mod fincere, a£tive and zealous friendfhip. 

V. This college was founded, and hath been conduft- 
cd upon the molt catholic principles. The charter re., 
cites as one of its grounds, ^^ That every religious deno- 
" mination may have free and equal liberty and advan* 
^' tage pf education in the faid college, any different fen* 
" timents in religion notwithftanding.*' Accordingly 
there are now, and have been from the beginning, fcho. 
l^rs of various denominations from the moll dtllant goIo« 
sues,, ts well >s Weft-India ilUnds ; and they mu& tv^- 



cdllariljr confefs, that ihey never met with the lead uneal!-. 
ncfs or difrcipedl on this account. Our great advantage 
on this fubje^ is the harmony of the board of truftees, and 
the perfect union in fentiment among all the teachers, 
both with the truiiees and with one another. Qn this ac^ 
count, there is neither inclination nor occaiion to mcd^ 
die with any controverfy whatever. The author of thi* 
addrels cpnfefTes that he u'as long accuilomed to the ordeif 
tiid dignity of an eOabHlhedcburch, but a church which 
bath no contempt or dcteflation of thofe who are different^ 
ly organized. And, as he bath ever been in that churcb, 
an oppoler of lordly domination and facerdotat tyranny^ 
fo he is a paffionate admirer of the eqO^l and impartial 
fupportof every religious denomination which prevails in 
the northern colonies, and is perfeft in Fenniylvania and 
tlie Jerfeys, to the unfpeakabie advantage of thofe happy 
tnd well conilituted governments. 

With relpedl to the college of New-Jerfey» every quet 
tion about lorms of church government is fo entirely ex<* 
eluded, that though 1 have feen one fet of fcholars begin 
and finilh their courfe, if they know nothing more of reli- 
gious controverfy than what they learned here, they hav€ 
that fcience wholly to begin. This is altogether owing to 
the union oi fentiment mentioned above : for, if you place 
as teachers in a college, pcrfons of repugnant religious 
principles, they mull have more wifdom and felf-denial 
than ulUally fall to the lot of humanity, if the whole foci- 
cty is not divided into parties, and marfhalled under 
names, if the changes are not frequent, and, when they 
take place they will be as well known as any event that 
can happen in fuch a fociety. Oa the contrary, there is 
io little occafion with us to canvafs this matter at all, that, 
though no doubt accident muft difcover it as to the great* 
ell number, yet fome have left the college, as to whom I 
am wholly uncertain at this hour to what denomination 
they belong. It has been and Ihall be our care to ufe eve- 
ry mean in our power to make them good men and good 
fcholars ; and, if this is the cafe, 1 (hall hear of their fu- 
ture character and ufefulnefs with unfeigned fatisfaftion, 
under every name by which a real protefttnt can be.d& 
tingmfhtd. 
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Havinj; already experienced the gene rofity of the pub* 
lie in many parts of the continent of America, I cannot 
but hope that the gentlemen of the iflands will not refufo 
their affiilance, accordinjr to their abilities, in order to 
carry thife leniindry to a far greater degree of perfcftion 
than any to which it lias yet arrived. The exprcfs pur- 
pofe to which the beneladlions now requetted will be ap- 
plied, is ihd elU'.bliihmcnt of new profefforftiips, which 
will render the inllitution not only more complete in it* 
felf, but lels buithenfome to thofc who have undertaken 
the important t'ulh The whole branches of mathema- 
tics and natural p'lilofophy are now tauti[ht by one profef* 
for; and the prcfidcnt is obliged to teach divinity and 
moral philolopliy^ as well as chronology, hillory, and rhe- 
toric, befules the fup:;rintendance and government of the 
wiiole. The Ihort lives of the former prefulents have 
been by many attributed lo their exccflive labors, which^ 
it is hoped, will be an argument with the humane and 
generous to lend their help in promoting fo noble a defign. 
I am, gentlemen, 

Your mod obedient. 
Humble fcrvant^ 
JOHN WITHERSPOON. 
Nas$au-HaU, at Princeton^ 

New-Jersey^ March 2,1^ 1772. 

Proper Forms of Donations to the College by WlLt^' 

Of Chattels personal. 
Item^ T A. B. do hereby give and bequeath the fum 
of unto the Trustees of the College of Nevi Jersey^ 

commonly called Nassau ILill^ the fame to be paid with- 
in mondis next after my deceafe; and to be ap- 
plied to the ulcG and purpofes of the said College. 

Of real Estates. 

I A. B. do give anddevife unto the Trm*ees of the 
College of Ne\v Jersey, commonly called Nassau- Hall^ 
and to their successors fore%er^ all that certain meffuage 
and tra£tofland, Sec. 
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MONEY, 

'Js a tmditim of commerce: with remarks an the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of paper admitted into 
general circulation. 



. X7ROM every channel of public intdligfence we learn, \ 
"P that there is a difpofitton in many of the legiflatures 
of this country, to emit bills of credit by authority of 
government, and to make them in fome meafure at leaft; 
dr in fome cafes, a legal tender for debts already contra&» 
ed. This is a matter of great delicacy an d diu igen It 
has occafioned a controveriial difcuflion of the fubje& in 
pamphlets and periodical publications. A few plaufiUe 
things, and but a few that deferve that cbara^r, have 
been publiflied in defence of the meafure. Many flirewd 
and fenfible things have been oflfered againft it : but even 
thefe laft have not l)een fo conne£ted and iatisfying, as 
they might and ought to have been. Some of the pieces 
have been verbofe and declamatory, with many repedr 
lions ; others have been foil of antithefes, quaint ia3ringS9 
and mtticifms, which have no great tendency to coa- 
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«incc or perftiade; and fame have been mingled VltE 
the local and party politics of particular ftates. Per- 
haps thefe different ways of writing may be very proper 
for feveral claflTes of readers, and have a good efFccl ; but 
there are certainly others who would require a difFerent 
treatment, bctaufe their miftakes are owing not to de» 
ceitful intentions, but to erroneous judgment. This has 
given me a ftrong defire to try what can be done upon 
the fubjedt by difpaflionate reafoniug. By this I n)ean, 
endeavoring to carry the matter back toils firll princi- 
ples, to explain them in fo fimple a manner, as that the 
unlearned may underftand them ; and then to deduce 
the.prsiflical copfipquences with the general theory (ull in 
vienr. 

•It is impofible to reach my purpofe, without faying 
many things which in a feparate and detached manner 
hsj^e bec;n faid by others ; but this nuiil be foH)2:iven mc ; 
becaufe i mean to lay the whole fyftem lielore the reader, 
Und every part in its proper order ?ind connexion. Let 
us then begin by confidering what gave rife to money, 
und what is its nature and ufe ? If there were but one 
man upon the earth, he WQuld be obliged to prepare a 
hut for his habitation, to dig roots for his fulienance, to 
provide fkins or fig-leaves for his covering, &c. in fliort, 
to do every thing for hlmfelf* If but one or two more 
were joined with him, it would foon be found that or^ of 
them would be more Ikilful in one fort of woik, and 
aaother in a different ; io that common interetl would 
direfit them, each to apply his induflry to wh^^t he v'ould 
do bed and fooned ; to communicate the furplus of what 
he needed himfelf of that fort of work to, the others, and 
fsceive of their furplus in return* This directly points 
oat to us, that a barter of commodities, or communica- 
tioQ of the fruits of induftry, is the firfi principle, or r^. 
ther indeed conftitutes the cffence of coqimcrce. ' As foci- 
etyjncreafes, the partition of employments is greatly di- 
verfified ; hut dill the fruits of well diredlcd indufiry, or 
Ifae things neceffary .i^ld ufeiful in lifip, are what oi^ly c^q 
|i9ca}ie(t w^th. 



■ In eftablifliing a mutual exchanpe of tfiefc, tte firft 
thing neceffary is a ftandard of co^l|^utation, or common 
meafurc, by which to cllimale the fcveral conimodiiies 
that maybe offered to fale, or may be clefired by purcnaftrs* 
Without this it is eafy to fee that the barter of comiuo* 
dities is liable to very great difficuUies, and very great er- 
rors. This llandard or conmion meafure mull lie fomc 
thing that is well known to both parties^ and of general 
or common ufe. As the firll cfFays in any thing are ge* 
nerally rude and imperfeft ; fo I think it appears from 
the monuments of remote antiquity, that in the early llages 
of fociety, cattle were the iirll things made life of as a 
llandard*. But it would foon appear that this was a 
mod inaccurate meafure; becaufe one ox n i^ht be as 
|rood as two, from fize, fatnefs, or other circumftances. 
Therefore in place of this fucceeded meafurcs both of dry 
and liquid, that is, corn, wine, and oil. The firll of thefe 
was of all others the mod proper dandard, becaufe unU 
vcrfally neceffary, and liable to little variation. Men^ 
tipon an average, would probably eat nearly the fame 
quantity in the n)od didant ages and countries. It feenii 
to me, that this circumdance of a dandard of computa- 
tion bein;? neceffary in commerce, and the fird thing nft- 
Ceffary, has been in a great meafure overlooked by moft 
writers on money, or rather it has been confounded with 
the dandard value of the fjgn, although cffentially different 
from it ; and the equivocal ufe of the terms has occ^ 
fjoned great confufioii. I mud however obferve* not only 
that this mud neceffarily be taken in, but that if we con- 
fine ourfelves to a dandard of computation only, fome 
Icnown commodity, as meafured grain, is better, and more 
intelligible and unalterable than any n^f ney whatever, 
that either has been or will be made. The great altera- 
tion in the value of gold and filver is known to every per- 

* Servius Tullius, one of the I^oman kings, is faid' to have 
■ftatnped fomc pieccft with the fig^ure of cattle ; an ox, or a 
ihcep. This was as much as to fay, this piece is of the vuhie 
of an ox or a flieep. Hence it is faid the Roman word pecuniiy 
comes from pecusy cattle. Others have thought it was from 
the ufe of leather for money, quasi pecudum corio. But the 
firft etymolo^ fcems to be the bed. See a fubfec\^«.DXTwcA^« 
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fon wh) baslmt dipped into biftovy ; and indeed if known 
CO many, even by memory, in this country, iince its firft 
iettlement*. 

:. But after a fiandard of computation had been agreed 
upon, in commerce even of the moft modefate extent, 
fbmething farther would be abfolutely neceilaiy. . The ac* 
toal and immediate barter of commodities could in a few 
indances take place. A man might have the thing that I 
wanted to purchale, but he might not need or defire what 
I was willing to give for it. Another might want what 
I had to fpare, but not have what I wanted to purchafe 
with it Befides, bulky or periihable commodities could 
not be carried about at an uncertainty, or with fafety. 
Therefore, it became very early neceflaiy,that there ihould 
be feme fign or figns agreed upon, which ihould reprefent 
the ab(ent commodities, or rather ihould reprefent the 
fiandard of computation, in all its divHions and multipli- 
cations. Thefe figns muft be fuch as could eafily be car« 
ried about, and therefore could be readily applied to evety 
kind of tranfadlions, which were conne&ed with the 
commutation of property. 

Let i^ examine the nature and meaning of thefe figns 
more particularly. They are of the nature of a tally^ 
that is to (ay, they are intended to mark and afcertain a 
h&. Now the &t£t is, that the perfon who can ihow thofe 
|!gns, having purchafed them by his goods or induilry, is 
entitled to receive from fomebody, a certain value^ or to 

* There are two eftatea near one of the colleges in Scotland, 
which were originally taxed an equal number of bolls of grain 
(a boll is about 6 bufliels) to that inilitution. In very remote 
times, it pleafed the proprietor of one of thefe eilates, with 
cbnfent of the college, to convert the payment into money, 
according to the then current value, which was a groat or four 
pence-fterling for a bolK At thi« prefent time, the one of thefe 
larms pays the fame number of bolls, that the other does of 
l^roats ; which is about thirty-two for one. There is alfo faid 
to be exifting, an old leafe of a burrow acre near a town in 
Scotland, for which the tenant was to pay a boll of wheat, and 
aboil of barley, or if he did not bring the grain between Chrift* 
Hiafs and Candlemafs, the proprietor was not obliged to ac- 
cept of it, but he muft pay a fum which is now 10-12ths of 
a penny fterling for tb« boU of wheat, and 8-13ths fortho boll 
qF bariej« 
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A certain amount, which they fpecify, of the ftandard oC 
computation. They have always a refereRce to tha 
ftandard of computation, and at lad, by that known re* 
ference, the diftindion between them and the ftandard of 
computation is loft, and they become a fecondary ftandaid 
of computation themfelves. Thus a piece is intended at 
firft to be of the value of a meafure of gfain ; but at lafl: 
men come to make their bargain by the number of pieces 
inftead of the number of meafures ; ufing the fign for the 
thing fignified. Thus alfo, fometimes at leaft, an ideal 
meafurei generated by the other two, comes to be ilia 
ftandard of computation ; as in England, the pound fler- 
ling is the money unit, though there be no coin precifely 
correfponding to it. This is fufficient to explain the n* 
htion of the fign to the ftandard of computation, and at 
Iftft, if I may fpeak fo, its confolidation with it. 

I have faid above, that the perfon poileffing the %i it 
entitled to receive a certain value from somebody^ The 
reafon of this is^ becaufe his debtor is not the lame in 
every ftate of things. If we confider the fign as giveo 
from one individual to another, it is of the nature of a 
promiiTory note, and is a confeffion of having received fo 
much property. Probably there were often fuch figns or 
tokens given in the infancy of fociety ; and it woukl then 
fignify, that if the feller were to come again, at a diftanoe 
of time, and find the buyer in pofleftion of fuch goods a$ 
he wanted, he would be entitled to receive the amount of 
the fign or token that had been given him. But the con* 
venience of ufing figns is fo great, that it would immedi- 
ately occafion their being made ufe of by general con* 
lent, exprefs or implied ; and, at laft, the matter would 
t)e taken under the direftion of the ruling part of the com* 
munity. In both cafes, but efpecially in this laft, the iq- 
ciety becomes bound to the perfon who receives the figna 
for his goods or induftry, that they fliall be to him of tho 
value that they fpecify. I will afterwards fliow, that thit 
was not the firft but the laft ftep taken in the ufe of fignsp 
and give the reafons for it ; but it is proper to mention it 
iiow, when we are confidering the nature and ufe of figM 
Ui that fingle view. 
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Let it be obfcrvecl here that as it v/as before fniil, if we* 
aim at no more ti].iii a lUiidird of coinputatioii, fome 
commodities are lioc only as j;ood, but bcUrr thaii any 
money, fo il' wc confine curfcives to a [\%n only fcparaie 
from a ftandard. many things that mi^ht bj named are 
not only as fpo\\^ but far better than either the llandard 
itfelf,. or what we call money, bccaufe they are n.uch 
more cafiiy reckoned, tranfported and concealed. This 
appears particularly from the Hate of fi;:ns in modem 
times, alier fo much experience and inprovement has ta- 
ken place. For if we can ^uard fuflicienily a^ainll die 
dangers to which they are cxpofed, figns iTiconceivanly 
facilitate commerce. We can put any value wc pleafe in 
an obligation written on a few inches of paper^ and can 
fend it over the world iifelf at very little expenfe, and 
conceal it fo eafily that there fhall be. no danger of its be- 
in^t taken fro-n us. 

But it mull have appeared, and did fpeedily appear^ 
that all mere fi^ins labor under an cffcntial deleft. They 
depend . ultimately on the faith or credit of the perfons 
ufin J or anfwciable for them. Now, whether thefe be in- 
dividuids or the nmltitude by general curtom and implied 
confv-nf, or even the ruling part of the fociety, there is 
very j?reat ut.iceriainiy. Therefore Ibmething farther is 
neceflTiry to make a co'uplcte fynibol or medium of gene- 
ral coinm«;rce, and that is, a pledqe or ftandard of value 
that ma\ bf a fec.irity or equivalent for the thinijf given 
for it, and at all times be fufficient to purchafe a like value 
of any ih-ng thai m.jy be needed by him that holds it. 
Anabfenr co uiuodi.y well known, or even an idea well 
undcrilood, may be a llandard of computation and com- 
mon meafure ; any thing almoll v/hatevcr may be a fign, 
though, fiijce the art of writing has been known, paper 
is tl»e bell, but lx)th arc eflVntially defeftive ; there is want- 
ing a value in the fign, that Ihall jjive not only ai)rouiife 
or obligation, but aclual poflcflion of property for pro- 
perty. 

The mentioning of thefe three diflin£l ends to be fcrved 
by tlie medium of commerce, and illultrating them fcpa- 
rately, was not to conve) the idea that there were three 
fieps of this kind taken at a diilance of time from each 
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crther^ or that men firft continued long to deal in grofs 
barter ; and afier that invented figns, and were content 
with them for another period; and at laft, perfcfted the- 
plan, by gettint* figns poflTilTed pf real value. On the 
contrary, it was to Ihow that any thing ufed as a medluni 
of univerfai or general coaimercc, muft be able to ferve 
all the'three fore- mentioned parpofes; and that if there is 
any production of nature, or fabrication of art, that can 
Utiite the whole, at leaft as fw as they are capable of being 
uhited, this mall be the great defideratum. Now it ha^ 
been found in experience, that the precious metals, efpe- 
c?ially thofe now called by that name, gold and filver, do 
anfwer all the three ends in a great degree, It cannot be 
denied that they have been ufed for thi$ purpofe, in fadt, 
from' the earlieft times, and through every nation in the 
old world, and indeed alfo in the new^ with fuch excep. 
tion only as will confirm the principles of the theory. If 
any man thinks that this has happened by accident^ or 
through the whim or caprice of mankind, as one would 
fofpeftfrom the language fometimes ufed in fpeech and 
writing, he is greaily miftaken. No effe^ of whim of 
accident ever was fo uniform or fo lading. \ The truth is, 
that thcfe metals do poflcfs in a great degree fuperior to 
every thing elfe, the qualities neceflary for the purpofcs 
mentioned above. ^ 

This will appear to any impartial perfon who will con, 
fider, with a view to the preceding principles, what qualu 
ties a medium of general commerce ought to poffefs. It 
ought then, to be (i.) valuable; (2.) rare; (3.^ portable; 
(4.) divifible; (5.) durable.' Whoever will examine the 
matter with atteniiou, imift perceive that any one of thcfe' 
qualities being wholly or greatly wanting, the fyftem 
would be either entirely ruined or remarkably injured. 
Let us examine them fcparately, 

I, It mull be valuable ; that is to fay, it mull have an 
intrinfic worth in itielf, in fubftance dUlinft from the form. 
By value or intrinfic worth here, muft be underflood pre- 
cifcly the fame thing that gives to every other conimodityf 
its commercial value. Do you alk what that is ^ I anfwer, 
i{s being either neceflary or remarkably uTefuI for the pin> 

Vol. IV, D d 
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pofes of life in a focial (late, or at leaft fuppofed to be (o ? 
and therefore the objeft of human dcfire. Without this 
k could be no more than a bare fign ; nor indeed fo ufeful 
in this view as many other figns. But we want fomething 
that mud not be only a (landard of computation, but a 
liandard of value ; and therefore capable of being a pledge 
and fecurity to the holder, for the property that he has ex- 
changed for it« It is likely fome will fay, What is the in- 
trinfic value of gold and filver? They are not wealth; they 
are but the fign or reprefentative of commodities. Super- 
£ciaT philofophers, and even fome men of good under- 
flanding not attending to the nature of currency, have 
teally faid fo. What is gold, fay fome, the value is all 
in the fancy ; you can neither cat nor wear it ; it will 
neither feed, clothe nor warm you* Gold, fay others, as 
to intrinfic value, is not fo good as iron> which can be ap. 
plied to many more ufeful purpofes* Thefe perfons have 
not attended to the nature of commercial value, which is 
in s^ compound ratio of its ufe and fcarcenefs. If iron 
were as rare as gold, it would probably be as valuable, per- 
' baps more fo. How many infiances are there of things, 
which, though a certain proportion of them is not only 
valuable, but indifpenfibly neceffary to life itfelf, yet which 
from their abundance have no commercial value at all. 
Take for examples air and water. People do not bring 
thefe to market, becaufe they are in fuperabundant plenty. 
Bdt let any circumftances take place that render them 
rare, and difficult to be obtained, and their value immedi- 
ately rifes above all computation. What would one of 
thofe who were flifled in the black hole at Calcutta, have 
given to get but near a window for a little air ? And what 
will the crew of a (hip at fea, whofe water is nearly ex- 
pended, give for a frefh fupply i 

Gold and filver have intrinfic value as metals, becaufe 
from their duftility, durability, and other qualities, they 
are exceedingly fit for domeftic utenfils, and many pur- 
pofes in life. This circumftance was the foundation of 
their ufe as a medium of commerce, and was infeparable 
from it.: No^clearer proof of this can be adduced, than 
that in the earlieft times, even when ufed in commerce. 
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^y were weighed before they were divided into fmaller 
pieces, and pafled in tale. They muil furely then have 
had intrinfic value ; for their value was in proportion to 
their bulk or quantity. This circumftance as a fign made 
them worfe, but as a valuable metal made them better. 
The fame thing appears as clearly from the pra£lice of 
modem times. Even when they are taken into the ma- 
nagement of the rulers of fociety, and ftamped under va« 
rious denominations, there muft be an exa6t regahl had 
to their commercial value. The ftamp upon them is the 
iign, the intrinfic worth of the metal is the value. It is 
now found, and admitted by every nation, that they muft 
give to every piece that denomination and value in legal 
currency, that it bears in bullion ; and if any do other- 
wife, there is neither authority nor force fufficient Co make 
itpafs*. • 

The author referred to in the note has given us quota- 
tions from three perfons of name in the literary world in 
fupport of a contrary opinion* The firfi is Dr. Franklin, 
whom he makes to fay, •* Gold and filver are not intrin- 
fically of equal value with iron ; a metal of itfelf capable 
of many more beneficial ufes to mankind. Their value 
refts chiefly on the eftimation they happen to be in among 
the generality of nations, and the credit given to the opi- 
nion that ellimation will continue ; otherwife a pound of 
gold would not be a real equivalent fdr a buihel of wheat.'' 
The fecond is Anderfon on National Induftry, who fays 
** Money confidered in itfelf, is of no value ; but in many 
civilized nations, who have found how convenient it is 

* An author on this fubje6l in a pamphlet lately publilhed, 
fays, *' The value of the precious metals is however enhanced 
by their peculiar aptitude to perform the office of an univerfal 
money beyond any real inherent value they poflefs. This ex- 
trinfic value of gold and filver, which belongs to them under 
the modification of coin or bullion, is totally diilindt from their 
inherent value as a commodity." I do not very well com- 
prehend what this gentleman means by the intrinfic value of 
fold and filver. Perhaps it is the (lamp or nominal value af- 
xed to them by the ftate ; but whatever it is, I will venture 
to alTure him, that their value as coin is fo far from being to- 
tally difiin6t from, that it muft be preciftlf the fome wilk» 
tb^ir value as a commodity. 



for facilltftting the barter or exchange of tone commodity 
for another, it has received an artificial value ; fo that aU 
though ufelefs in itfelf, it h^s conie to be accepted among 
|jl civilized nations, as a tokef^ praving that the peribii 
nvhois pofTefled of it, had given fomething of real value in 
exchange for it, and is on that account accepted ol by ano- 
tber in exchange for fomething that is of real utility an4 
intrinfic worth.'* The third is Sir James Stuart, who lavs^ 
^3y n^oney, I underftand any commodity which purely 
^ itlelf is of no material ufe to man, but which acquires 
JTuch an eilimation from his opinion of it, as to becomci 
the univerfal meafure-of whatis called value, and an ade* 
quate equivalent for any thing alienable.'' I'he name of 
jM^yman how great foever, will not have much weight 
mth me, when I perceive that in any inftance he has mi£^ 
taken his fubjett. This I believe has been the cait witb 
|tll the gentlemen juft mentioned. There is a tonfider- 
/able confuiion in the ideas exprefled by the la(l two ; but 
the thing in which they all agree, and for which they arc 
jKkiuced by this author, is, that they feem to deny the in- 
trmfic value of gold and filver, and to impute the eilima- 
tion in which they are held, to apci^lental opinion. Now 
^ mud beg leave to obierve, as to the coniparifon of the 
jKitrtnf»c worth of gokland iron, if it were poflible to de- 
termine whether, on fuppofition of iron and gold being 
in equal quantity, the one or the odier would be the moil 
valuable, it would not be worth ^ iingle draw in the pre- 
fcnt quedion ; for if iron were the mod valuable, it would 
\fi that cafe be the money, and the gold would be but ii^ 
the next degree. Accidental opinion has nothing to do 
with it. It ariles from the nature of things. As to a 
pound of gold not being, as to intrinfic value, equivalent 
to a bufliel of wheat, it might with equal truth be afBi med, 
that to a man perifliing with hunger, a mountain of gold 
would not be equivalent to half a pound of bread. But 
is this any argument againd the intrinfic commercial va- 
lue of gold, as it has taken place fince the beginning of 
the world. 

As to the other two authors, they feem to fay, that mo- 
ney 19 in iifelf pf aq vulue, and of no material ufe to man. 



IF by mflmy' they mean gold and fiiver, the pnopoRtton is 
diredly falfe ;. becaufe they are iK)th of material ufe for 
the purpofic of foetal life. But what has led them into 
this error has been their abflracting the idea, and taking 
money in the lingle light pf a (ign, without confidering 
it as a (landard. Then no doubt, even gold, while it 
continues in this form, is of no other ufe than as a fi;;Q 
of property. But bow little is this to the purpofe ? For 
it is equally true of every other commodity. A nail, 
while it continues a nail, is of no other ufe but joining 
boards together, or fomc fimilar purpofe, and can neither ' 
be lock nor key ; but a quaiuity of nails, or tile iroi^ 
which they contain, can beeafily converted into either the 
t>ne or the other. So a guinea, while it continues a gui- 
Bea, is of no ufe whatever, but as an inftrument of com- 
tnerce ; but the gold of which .a guinea confids, can eafily 
be converted into a ring, or any thing which its quantity 
will reach. This is what is called, with perfe6t proprl- 
-fiiy^ its intrimu value. 

%. That which is the medium of commerce muft be 
rare. It will not be neceffary to fay much upon this, be* 
caufe it has already received fome illuftration from wha^ 
has gone before. It may however be obferved, that the 
medium of commerce muft not only be fo rare, as to bring 
it within commercial value in ordinary cafes, but 'it muft 
be much more rare, than moil other things, that its value 
may be tncreafed, and a fmall quantity of it may reprefent 
goods of confiderable variety and bulk. If gold and fiU 
ver were, only twenty times as plentiful as they are at 
prefent, they would ftill have a proper value, could be 
bought and fold, and applied to many ufeful purpofes, 
but they would be quite unfit for general circulation. 

3. The circulating medium muft be portable. It muft 
be capable of being carried to a diftance with little trout)le 
or expence, and of paffing from hand to hand with eafe 
and expedition. This is one of the reafons why it muft 
be rare ; but it deferves mention alfo by itfelf, becaufe 
it is pofBble to conceive of things that may be both va- 
luable and rare, and yet incapable of being carried about, 
and pafling from one to anothet. Some precious drugSi 
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«hd fome curiofities, may be fo rare as to have a high 
value, and yet may be quite improper for circulation. 

4. The medium of commerce mud be divisible. It 
ought to be capable of divifion into very fmall quantities. 
This is neceffary ii> order to anfwer the divifion of many 
commodities, and the conveniency of perfons of differ- 
ent ranks. It is of fuch importance, that in the calcula- 
tions of a complex and diveriified commerce, we find di- 
vifions and fra&ional parts even of the fmallefl coins or 

^denominations of money, that have ever yet been brought 
intoufe. 

5. Laftly. The medium of commerce ought to be du^ 
Table. It ought to have this quality on two accounts ; 
firft, that in perpetually paffing from hand to hand, it may 
not be broken or wafted ; and, fecondly, that if it is pre- 
ierved or laid up, as may be fometimes neceffary, and 
often agreeable or profitable, it may not be liable to be 
fpeedily corrupted or confumed. 

All thefe particulars are not of equal moment and they 
have an intimate relation one to another ; yet each of 
them is fingly and feparately of importance, perhaps more . 
than will be at firft view apprehended. I think it is alfo 
plain that there is nothing yet known to mankind, in which 
they are all fo fully united, as they are in gold and filver ; 
which is the true reafon why thefe metals have been ap- 
plied as the inftrument of commerce, fince the beginning 
of the world, or as far back as hiftory enables us to pene- 
trate*. 

• It has been fuggefted to me by a friend, that gold and 
ftlverpoffefs another quality different from all the above, which, 
in an eminent degree, fits them for circulation as a medium, 
t/». that they are equable. The meaning of this exprefflon is, 
that th? metal of each of thefe fpecies, when pure, is of the fame 
finenefs and worth, and perfe6lly (imilar, from whatever differ- 
ent mines, or from whatever diftant parts it may have 'been 
procured ; which, it is faid, is not the cafe with any other me- 
tal. It is affirmed, that the copper or ' lead that comes from 
one mine will be preferable to that which comes from another, 
ev«;n after-this lall has been refined to as high a degree as is 
pofiible ; but that all gold and iilver completely refined arc 
perfe6\)y alike^ w^eib«r they com^ frpm Afia^ Africa) or Ame* 
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It will probably throw fome light upon the abote theo- 
ry, if ^e take a brief view of the matter, as it has taken 
place in feft from the beginning of the world. This may 
be done now to the greater advantage, that the effefts of 
particular caufes, and the events that will take place in 
fociety in particular circumftances, have been fo fully 
afcertained by the experience of ages, atid the progrefs 
of fcience, that we are able to make a better ufe of the 
few remains of ancient hiftory, than could have been 
done by thofe who lived nearer to the events Which are 
recorded, lit appears then, that the difcovery and ufe of 
metals was one of the earlicft attainments of mankind.\. 
This might naturally be expe6ted if they were within 
reach at all, becaufe of their very great utility in all 
works of induftry, and indeed for all the purpofes of con- 
venience and luxury. Therefore, I fuppofe this fa£t wilt 
not be doubted : but it is a truth neither fo obvious nor 
b much known, that gold, filver, and brafs, or rather 
copper, were the moft ancient metals, and all of them 
antecedent to iron*. Thefe metals being applied to all 
the purpofes of life, came of courfe to conftitute a great 
part of the wealth of the people of ancient times. I have • 
mentioned brafs, becaufe it was one of the metals earlteft 
known, and upon the very principles above laid down, 
was in the beginning made ufe of for money by many . 
ancient nations. Its being now in a great meafure left 
out is an illullration and proof of what has been already 

rica. I do not pretend to a certain knowledge of this; but if 
it be true, it is well worthy of being mentioned in this difqui* 
fition. 

* See upon this fubje^l Prelident Goguet's Rife al^ Pro- 
grefs of Laws, Arts and Sciences. ' He has not only fuffici- 
cntly proved the fadl, but alfo alBgned the moft probable rea- 
fon for it, that thefe metals were found in many places of tho 
earth almoft pure, fo as to need very little art in refining i 
whereas extracting iron from the ore is neither fo eafy nor fo 
obvious. We learn from Homer, that in the wars of Trofi 
the weapons of war, ofTen&ve and defenfti^, were of copper } 
and fome hiftorians tell us that they had a method of temper^* 
ing or hardening it fo as to make it tolerably fit for Chev^ur* 
pofe, though certainly not equal (o iron or fteeU 
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iaid. It is left out for no other reafon than its having loft 
one of the ncceffary qualities, viz. rarity. That it was 
made ufe of for money amongft the Hebrews appears from 
hiany circumftances. We read of gc^Jd, filvcr arid brafs, 
brought as contributions to the tabernacle fervice in the 
time of Mofes, and to the building of the temple in Da- 
vid*s. That brafs was made ufe of as money in the early 
times of the Greeks and Romans, appears both from the 
affertions of hiftorians, and from the very languages of 
both nations, for there it is made ufe of to fignify money 
in general.* That it ceafed to ferve that purpofe after- 
wards cannot be accounted for in any other way than as 
above, efpecially as the negledl of it has been jufl as uni* 
verfal as the ufe of it was formerly. 
. We are alfo fully fupported by hiftory in affirming, 
that all thefe metals were at fird edlmated and pafled in 
commerce by weight. We fee that Abraham gave to 
Ephron for the cave of Machpelah, four hundred (lickels 
of filvcr.f The Greek mopey was of different weights 
from the lower forts to the talent, which was the largeft* 
The old Roman word Panda was, as it were, the ftandard, 
and the divifions of it conftituted their different denomi* 
nations. From this we feem to have derived the Englilh 
word pound. Very foon however they came to have ei. 
ther coins, or at leafl fmall pieces reckoned by number, 
Abimelech gave to Abraham, as Sarah's brother, one 

• In the Roman language, as fignifies not only brafa, but 
inoncyfc in general, and from it many other words are derived ; 
as, ararium^ the treafury ; as aliotum, debt ; are mutare^ to buy 
or fell for money, &c. So in the Greek tongue, chalkos figni- 
fieS brafs, achalkos and achalkein^ to be without money, or poor. 
Whei^j^e other metals came to be in ufe as money; the words 
receiven the fame meaning in the language, as% Argent i 5/</i-— 
auri sacra fames ^ the deiire of money. Things proceeded in a 
way perfc^lly fimilar in the three ancient nations of whom we 
have the dillin6le(l accounts, the Hebrews, Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Nahus kescph zahawy in Hebrew; chalkos arguros and* 
thrusos in Greek ; and as argentum and aurum^ in Latin, are all 
ufcd for money in general. 

t See Gcnefis xxiii- 16. And Abraham weighed to Ephron, 
the money that he had faid,inthe prefence of the fons of Hethy 
400 (hekelB of filveri current money with Uve merchant. 
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AouTand kefeph} And Joreph was fold for twenty kefcph. 
And he gave to his brother Benjamin three hundred kefeph# 
As the word kefeph fignifies hlver, they muft have been 
wckohed by tale, and are probably very julUy tranflated 
pieces. Agreeably to all this, tlie time when the Romans 
began to coin brafs, and fome hundred years afterwards 
filver and gold, isdiftinttly mentioned by the hiftorians*. 
■ It may be proper to obferve here, that fever il anti- 
quaries have mentioned that fome barbarous nations mado 
^fe of bafer metals, fuch as lead, tin, iron, and even lea- 
ther, fccllS and bark of trees for moneys This is no way 
contrary to the above theory, for fome nations might in- 
tleed ufe lead, iron and tin, as things of value, upotl the 
fame principles as others ufed gold, filver and brafs. I 
tiitnk it is faid, and indeed it is more than probable, that 
tiie nails given by bur voyagers to the inhabitants of the 
South-Tea iflands,* pafled from hand to hand as inftrii- 
ments of cohimerce. As to leather, fliells, Sec. I fufpeft 
fome part of this is fabulous; but if it did take place \ti 
imy meafure, it has been a rude effay, ufing the fign fcp^- 
rately from the ftandard, and could not be of any great 
extent or long duration- We know indeed of one nation, 
after fociety had been far advanced, that made ufe of iron, 
even when very plentiful^ for money, vi^s. the Lacede- 
monians. But this was not at all from rudenefsor igno- 
rance ; it was one of Lycurgus^s extraordinary inflitu- 
tions, who intended by it (and did not conceal bis inten- 
tion) to bani/h riches, or real and proper money from the 
ftate. He indeed baniflied indullry at the fame time, for 
lione of his citizens were allowed even to be hulbandmen, 
or to cultivate their lands. This was left to the flaves. 
1 do not find, therefore^ that there is any thing in hiflory 

* We have the exprefs teftlmony of Pliny upon thi» {ubje6l, 
ri\»«o3. cap. 3. ** Bervius rex primus fignavit as. Antearudi vSq% 
Romae Timaus tradit. Signatum eft nota pecudiitn iinde et pc-* 
cunJa ttppcllanta. ServiUs firft cOiAed brafs* Timaus fays they 
Mfed It formerly rough or uncoined at Rome. It was marked 
with the figure of cattle, whence alfo it was called pccunta.** 
The fame author tells us, that filver began to be coined at 
Rome in the 485th year of the city, aud gold 7St years after* 

Vol. IV. E c 
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deferving credit, that militates againft the dieory above 
laid down. 

Having thus laid down the theory of money, and fup* 
ported it by hiftory and experience, I proceed to draw a 
few inferences from it, and apply them to fome opinions 
which have taken place, and fome meafures which have 
been adopted or propofed with refpeft to currency and 
commerce in this country. In the firft place, the above 
theory will enable eveiy intelligent perfon to fix in his 
mind precifely what is or ought to be the meaning of 4 
circulating medium. This phrafe is in every body^s mouth, 
and we meet with it continually in the eflays publifhed in 
the newfpapers, and the fpeeches of fenators in public 
aflemblies. We may fay of this as controverfial divines 
uled to fay long ago, that a mifconception of this is the 
proton pscudos^ the radical error. Not long fmce a writer 
in one of the papers faid it was agreed on all hands that 
there is at prefent a fcarcity of a circulating medium* 
To this I anfwer, that it is not agreed upon on any hand, 
but among thofe who are wholly ignorant of the meaning 
of the expreffion. The circulating medium is not yours 
nor mine ; it is not the riches of Holland, nor the poverty 
of Sweden. It is that indefinite quantity of the precious 
metals that is made ufe of among^the nations conne£ted 
in commerce. Whether any particular perfon, city, or 
nation, is rich or poor, has more or lefs comparatively of 
it, is nothing to the purpofe. Every one will receive of 
the circulating medium that quantity which he is entitled 
to by his property or induftry. It has been (hown that 
rarity is one of the qualities of a circulating medium. If 
it were more rare than it is, a lefs quantity would be fuf« 
ficient to reprefent a dated meafure of property. If it 
were more plentiful than it is, a greater quantity would be 
neceflfary ; but the comparative riches 6r poverty of na- 
tions or perfons would be altogether the fame. 

Is any body ignorant th^t half a century ago in this 
country, a man might have bought a bufliel of wheat for 
one quarter of a dollar^ for which now he mud pay a 
whole dollar. Was not the qdarter dollar then as good a 
circtdatiQg ipedmm as the whole dollar is 06W i And was^ 



tiot the moi raff ts rich who had it in his pocket? Un* 
doubtedly. Nay^ I mud funher fay, it was a better cir. 
culating medium, becaufe it was of lefs fize and weight. 
• Has not the quantity of the precious metals increafed 
greatly fince the difcovery of the mines of South Ame- 
rica? Is not the quantity now neceflary for any confidera. 
ble porchafe fo great as to be burdenfome in the tranfpor^ 
tatioh? The price of a good horfe in filver would at pre- 
lent be a great incumbnuice on a long journey. How 
eafy were it to point out places and countries in which 
there is a greater quantity of the circulating medium than 
any where elfe, and yet at the fame time greater national 
and perfonal poverty, and probably for this very reafon. 
What would it fignify to a laborer in the mines of Peru, if 
he Ihould get half a Johannes, or even two, for a day's 
work,' if at the fame time he could hardly purchafe with 
both as much provifioa as to keep body and founogether ? 
Are not thefe things true ? Are they not known to be fo ? 
QWhat then muft we fay of the extreme ignorance and in* 
attention, to fay no worfe, of thqfe perfons who are con- 
tinually telling us that there is a want of circulating me- 
dium ? Are not gold and filver a circulating medium, 
whofe currency is univerfal ? Are thefe then too fcarce for 
that purpofe, when there is^ hardly a negro Have, male or 
iemale, without filver buckles in iheir fhoes, and many of 
diem with rings and other ornaments of goEd, which five 
hundred years ago would have denoted a prince or prin- 
cefs ? 'Perhaps I have infilled longer on this than was ne- 
ceflary, but I have been induced to it by the frequent com-. 
|dainti5 upon this fubje£t, and the abfurd application of the 
phrafe, a circulating medium. More reflections will oc- 
cur, Conneded with this fubje6l, in the fubfcquent parts 
of my difcourfe. In the mean time I will clofe by 
laying to my reader, you and I may be poor men, the 
ilate in which we live may be a poor (late, we may want 
property, rents, refources and credit, but a circulating 
medium we want not. 

2. From the principles above laid down it will appear, 
that money having as one of its eflential qualities, an in« 
trinfic, that is to fiiy, a commercial value, it muft be not 
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only a fign and flandard or a inedium of commtrtt^ but 
alfo itfelf a commodity, or a fubjcft of commerce. There 
arc many tranfa£lions refpefting money in a trading na- 
tion, in which it is confidered fingly in this view, Thefe 
it 18 unneceffary for me to enumerate, but even where it is 
applied direftly or principally as a medium of alienation, 
its value ap a (landard doth and mull always follow and 
accommodate itfelf to its value as a commodity. Hence 
it follows neceffarily that money mutt be. fubjeft to every 
rule' that other commodities are fubje£t to in buying and 
felling, f One of the chief of thefe is, that it mull rife and 
fall in price according to the quantity that is brought to 
market, compared with the demand there is for it. This 
is an unavoidable confequence, and as neceflary in the; 
cafe of money as in that of any commodity whatever* i 
IF a greater quantity of money than before is brought into 
any country, even though brought by the faired and mod 
honorable means, viz. increafing induftry and profitable 
trade, it will have the efFcft of raifing the price of other 
commodities in general, and of indullry, which is the 
fource of all commodities. But we mutt obferve, that 
men are apt to view this in a wrong light. One com- 
modity may rife or fall by its own plenty or fcarcenefs ; 
but when there is a great and general rife of prices, of all 
commpdities, it would be at leatt as proper, or rather 
much more fo, to fay that money had falleoi than that 
goods had rifen. 

We had fo large experience of this during the war, by 
the cxccffive emiflions of paper money, that it needs hard- 
ly any illuttration. It is true, fome perfons did then 
and do now fuppofe, that the depreciation of the money 
was owing as much to the difaffeflion of fome inhabi* 
tants, and the counterfeiting, and other artful endeavors 
of our enemies to dettroy it, as to the incrcafed quantity. 
But in this they were quite miftaken. Jealouly or fufpi- 
oion of the monej' would have had very different effedls 
from a gradual and continual rife of prices. If I meet 
«rith a fufpicious piece of money, I do not raife the price 
of my gooids, but refufe to fell them. This was indeed 
the cafe with all tbofe who doubted tbe money of Con* 



^Srefs in tune of the war. \ Befides it is plain, that th^ 
American caafe was moft doubtfuU and its enemies moft 
numerous in the years 1776 and 1777, and yet the cur- 
rency of the money was then very general, and its dc- 
preciation flow; whereas in the three following years, when 
in confequence of the French treaty and other European 
alliances, the confidence of the public in the caufe was in- 
creafed,^ the depreciation was accelerated in an amazing 
degree. ; I mud alfo here make a remark upon another 
opinion often exprefled during the war, that the deprecia- 
tion muft have been owing to other caufes than the quan- 
tity, becaufe it was greater than what the/ called the na- 
tural depreciation, in confequence of the quantity. By. 
this they meant, that it was not regular ; but when the 
quantity had arifen, fuppofe to five for one, the deprecia- 
tion was as fifteen or twenty for one« ( Thefe perfons did 
not underftand the depreciation of a commodity in confe- 
quence of its quantity, for it is^ not regular and equable, 
as in arithmetical progrefiion, but rapid and increafing, fo 
as foon to get beyond all computation. If there is in any 
country but one tenth part more of any commodity than 
there is atjy demand for, the price will probably fall more 
than one half ;)and if there is double or treble the quantity 
needed, it wilt be what merchants call a drug, that cannot 
be fold at all, but if it be a perilhable commodity, muft 
linjc in the hand of the poflelTor. 

.( Ihave faidabove that the increafe of money, even though 
in confequence of national profperity, that is to fay, in- 
tenial induflry and profitable trade, will yet neceflarily 
luive the effedl of raifing the price of induflry, and its 
fruits. This, however, muft evidently be in a far higher 
degree, and attended with much more pernicious effefts, 
when it is thrown into circulation without induflry ; as 
when filver is found in capacious mines, or paper is iflued 
by the authority of a ftate, without meafure and without 
end. \ I verily believe that if as many millions of filver 
dollai^s had fallen from heaven and been thrown into cir- 
eulatioQ as there were paper ones iflued by the United 
States, the diforder would have been as great or greater 
tbaait was. Atleaft it would have been fo at firft, the 



^fference irould have been^ that filver being emrent o^ 
til, it would have foon gone abroad and Found its level, (o 
tiiat the alteration would have been ultimately not in the 
.United States, but in the general circulating medium over 
the whole earth. Thofe however among whom it was 
firft found, and who received it without induftry^ woul^ 
]iave fufiered mod by it* Among them it would have ^ 
produced lazinefs and luxury. Other nations would have 
drained it from them only by fuperior induftry. The ; 
flate of the Spanifli monarchy at prefent ought to be, and"^ 
^ideed in a great meafure has been, a leflbn to the whole 
world. At the time when they got poffeffion of South«- 
America they were the mod powerful and wealthy flate 
in Europe. Would any man at that tiBie have been 
leckoned found in his judgment who fiidlAd have affirmed 
tliat they would have grown poor, by the means of the 
gold and filver mines? Yet it has happened fo, and now 
Siere is hardly any politician fo (hallow but he can affign 
the reafon of it. They thought that gold and filver would 
mt once procure them every thing without working ; but 
forgot that the more they had of it, they mud pay fo much 
the more to thofe who were willing to work for them. 

3. The above principles will clearly {bow, that what is 
commonly called paper money, that is, bills bearing that 
tfih perfon holding them is entitled to receive a certain 
fum fpecified in them, is not, properly fpeaking, money 
ftt all. It is barely a fign' witliout being a pledge or fland- 
«rd of value, and therefore is effentially defe£tive as a me* 
dium oCuhiverfal commerce. I will afterwards fpeak of 
the different kinds of it, and point out their real and pro* 
per ufes ; but in the mean time I obferve^ that to arm 
fiich bills with the authority of the date, and make them a 
legal tender in all payments, is an abfurdity fo great, that 
irnot eafy to fpeak with propriety upon it. Perhaps it 
wouki give offence if I (hould fay, it is an abfurdity ne- 
ferved for American legiflatures ; no fuch thing having 
ever been attempted in the old countries. It has been 
fixind* by the experience of ages, that money mud have s 
ftandard of value, and if any prince or flate debafe the 
foetal below the dandard, ic i» utterly impolfiUe tamii^ 



it facceed. How then can it be po^le to mtke that fuc« 
eeed, which has no value at all I )In all fuch inftanceSy 
there may be great injuries done to particular perlbns Jbgr 
wiping off debts ; but to give fach money general cor-^ 
rency is wholly impoffible* The meafure carries abfur- 
,(dity in its very face. Why will you make a law to o* 
bilge men to take money when it is offered them ? Are 
there any who refufe it when it is good ? If it is neceflv 
ly to foi)ce them, does not this demonftrate that it is not 
good ? (We have leen indeed this fyftem produce a moft 
ludicftas inverfion of the nature of things. For two or 
Aree years we conftantly faw and were informed of cre- 
ditors running away from their debtors, and the debtorr 
purfuing them in triumph, and paying them without 
mercy. ; 

Let us examine this matter a little more fully. Monejr 
if the medium of commercial tranfaftions. Money is it*- 
.&l£a commodity. Therefore every tranfadion in which 
money is concerned, by being given or promi&d, is drift. 
YfzxiA properly, fpeaking, a bargain, or as it is well called 
in common language, an agreement. To give^ therefore, * 
authority or nominal value by law to any money, is in^ 
terpofingby law, in commerce, and is precifely the fame 
thing with laws regulating the prices of commodities, of 
which, in their full extent, we had fufficient experieMe 
during the war. Now nothing can be more radically ^ 
unjuft, or more eminently abfurd, than laws of that nature*^. 
Among all civilians, the tranfaftions of^ commerce are 
ranged under the head of contrafts. Without jeering 
into the nicer didinftions of writers upon this fubjeft, it is 
fnfficient for me to fay, that commerce, or buying and fell- | 
ing, is found upon that fpecies of contrafts that is moft / 
formal and complete. They are called in the technical / 
language. Onerous contracts^ where the proper and juft 
value is fuppofed to be given or pi'omiied, on both (ides. 
That is to fay, the perfon who offers any thing to fale, 
does it becaufe he has it to fpare, and he thinks it would 
be better for him ta have the money, or fome other com«^ 
modity, than what he parts with ; and he who buys, in 
like.Qumner, thinks it would be better Aur him to rtccivt 
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Ae commodity, than to retain the moneys There iitay 
be miftakes or fraud in many tranfa&ions ; but thefe do 
Aot affe6t the argument in the '^leaft. A fair and jufl va*' 
lue is always fuppofcd or profeiTed to be given on both 
fide84 

(• Well ! is it agreed that all commerce is founded mi a 
complete contra£t ? Let then any perfon who will, apen 
as many books as he pleafes written upon the fubjefty 
atid tell me whether he does not always find there that 
one of the eflential conditions of a lawful contra£lt smd^ 
indeed the firft of them, is, that it be free and mutual.: 
Without this it may be fomcthing elfe, and have fome 
other binding force, but it is not a contra£t« To make 
laws therefore^ regulating the prices of commodities, or 
giving nominal value to that which had no value before th« 
hw was made, is altering the nature of the tranfa£tion 
idtogether.) Perhaps a comparifon of this with othef 
tranfa6lions of a different kind might fet this matter ini 
a. clear light. Suppofe a man were to fay, to one of our 
lawgivers upon this fubjeft as follows : When you make 
a law laying on a tax, and telling me I muft pay fo much 
to the public and common expences of the (late, I under- 
lland this very well. It falls under the head of authority* 
You may lay on an improper or injudicious tax that will 
oparate unequally, or not be produdlive of what you ex- 
pefl;; but Hill this is within your line, and if 1 have any 
complaint, I can only wifh that at the next eleftion we 
may get wifer men. Again, a Juftice of Peace in time 
of war may give a pre fs- warrant, and take my horfes and 
waggons to tranfport provifions or baggage for an army* 
I underftand this alfo ; writers and reafoners tell me that 
it falls under the head of what they call the rights ofne^ 
cessity. The meaning of this is, that no civil conllitu- 
tion can be fo perfeft but that fome cafes will occur, in 
which the property of individuals muft give way to the 
urgent call of common utility or general danger. Thus 
We know, that in cities, in cafe of a fire, fometimes a 
h«ufe, without the confent of its owner, will be deftroycd^ 
tQ. prevent the whole from being confumed. But if you 
ma^e a law that I fliidl be obliged to seU my grain, my 
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cattle, or any commodity, at a certain pricey yoo nqt 
only do whst is unjuft/and impolitte, but with all refpejfc 
be it faid, you fpcak nbnfcnfe ; for I do not sell them aC 
all: you talce them from. me... Ypware bot^ bu^eranjl 
filler, and lam 4ie /uffei*!^ pnty^ : , 
\^ I cannot help dbferving that law.s ipflhtSi ^*^^ ^^^^ •? 
inherent weakpefs in thefn; they arc not onlyunjuft anil 
unwife^ but for the moft 'part imprafli^Dle.V-^^ are an 
attempt to .apply authority to that which is not it$ proper 
objeft, and to extend it beyond its natural, bophds; in \ 
both which we fliall be lurjs. to failj ; .The produftion of 
commoditiei^' nniji'be thp effe^ of .indfuftiy, inclinatiob* I 
hope, and iptjirett/ The^fi^ of thefe is very imperfedly 1 
reached by. au^ority* and the; othc^^ cannot be reacfi- 

ed by it at ^1I|* Peri^^ps X.otight rajther to have (aidt that 
Ihey cannot be directed by it, but they may bo greatly 
countera^ed V ^ people Ihave naturally a flrong difpofitign 
to reflfl force, and to efcape from fponAraint. Accord- 
ingly we (bond in this country^ an^ every other lociiety 
Tirho ever tried fuch meaiures found, that they pfQcluced 
an^ effefl direClly contrary to what wa^ expefted frofn 
them. \Ih(lead of producing moderation ami plenty, th^ 
uniformly produced! de^rnef^ sin^ Icarcity.* It iS worth 
while to . obfcrvei thatfome.of our legiflaturef jfaw; & 6ir 
Into thefe infitters a$ to perceive that they could not regii* 
,late the price of commodities, wjithoujt regulating the price 
of the induftry that produced them.. Thereifore they tie- 
ffulated the price of day-laborers, ;. ThU hWever. though 
%\ii oneYpecies of induftry, was found to be wholly out of 
their power. - 

There were fome ihftanceshiientiot^eda^ time when 
thqfe raeafures were, in vogue, which fuperficial reafoneri 
.jTuppofedtp be examples of regulating.iaws attendefl with 
jgood effects. Tbefc were the rcgulatfon of tho; prices (tf 
chairs^ backneycoachca, and tic^t portersr in cUics, puU 
)ic ferries, arid fonie jDtbcrs/ .3utt jthi^ w^s qujte miftakiiig. 
the natpre of the thing, . Thefe Jnftaificesi.havj^ not tj^ 
lead connexion with i?lws: regulating, pi?c^ 4n v^unt«f ' 
commep:;^^ J^n alhhei;? f ^fes the .pcrfpi>s who are emy^* 
ed fohcit the pnvil^e, cribtain a Ucence* and come ^~Wi> ^ 

You IV. Fi . "^g"'^'«^ 
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Jlroluntary engagements to a(k no higher prices ; fothat 
^there is as complete a free contradt as in buying and fell- 
ing in open fhops. I am fo fully convinced of the truth 
*and jufticc of the above principles, that I think, were it 
proper at this time, I could (how^ that even in the mod 
enlightened nations of Europe there are ftill fome laws 
fufjfifting which work in direft oppofitton to the intention 
of their makers. Of this kind in general are the laws a- 
gainft foreflalling and regrating. They are now indeed 
'moll of them afleep, and what the lawyers call in defue- 
tude ; but fo far as they are executed, they have the mod 
powerful tendency to prevent, infteadof promoting, full 
and reafonable markets. As an example of our own fkill 
in that branch, a law was pad in Pennfylvania in time 
of the war precifely upon that principle. It ordained thai 
in all imported, articles there fliould be but one dep be- 
tween the importer and confumer,and therefore that none 
but thofe who bought from the fliip fliould be allowed to 
fell again- I cite this inftance by memory, but am cer- 
tain that fuch vvas the fpirit of the law. The makers of 
it confidered that every hand through which a commo- 
dity pafltrd mud have a profit upon it, which would there- 
fore greatly augment the cod to the confumer at lad. 
But c<juld any thing in the world be more abfurd ? How 
'.could a femily at one hundred miles didance from the 
' feapart be fupplied with what they wanted ? In oppofitioa 
to this principle it may be fafely affirmed, that the more 
merchants tlie cheaper goods, and that no carriage is fo 
' cheap, noranydiftribution f9 equal or fo plentiful as that 
which is made by thpfe who have an intcred in it, and 
expeft a profit from it. ' 
I ( I have gone into this detail in order to fliow that ten- 
s der laws, arming paper, or any thing not valu?.ble in 
I itfelf with authority are d\re&:^y contrary to the very fird 
f principles of commerce. This was certainly the more 
neceflary, becaufe many of the advocates for fuch laws, 
and many of thofe wlio are inflrumental in enadling them^ 
\do it fix)m pure ignorance, without any bad intention. It 
• may probably *Have*1omcrcflet\ in opening their eyes to 
Dbferve, that no paper whatever is a tender in any nation 
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in Europe. )£ven the notes of the bank of England, 
which are as good as gold» and thofe of the bank of Hoi- 
land, which are confiderably better*, are not armed with 
any fuch fanftion, and are not a legal tender in the proper 
fcofe of that word. That is to fay, though 1 fuppofe both 
of them, or any other paper circulating in full credit may 
be a tender in equity, fo far as that the perfon ofiering 
them without fufpicion of their being refufed, could not^be 
condemned in any penalty or forfeiture ; yet if the perfon. 
who was to receive the money (hould fay, I am going, 
abroad, I want gold or iilver ; it would lie upon the debt- 
or and not the creditor to go and get them exchanged. 
We may perhaps even by more, viz. that the coinage of 
gold and filver in any country is not fo much, if at all to 
oblige perfons to receive it at a certain, value, as to afcer* 
tain them that it is of the value ftampt upon it. With* 
out this ignorant perfons would be continually at )(i Ibfii 
to know the finenefs and the weight of a piece offered 
to them. This will appear from the two following re^ 
marks, (i) If by any accident in the coinage, or ftaud 
in the officers of the mint, fome of the pieces had not 
the full quantity, or were not of Tufficient finenefs, though 
the (lamp were ever fo genuine, if I could difcover the 
defed, I (hould be juftified in/jefufmg it. (2) There is 
fometimes a £lu£tuation in the comparative value of gold 
and filver, and in thefe cafes, though no doubt a debtor^ 
till the error that has crept, in be re&ified by authority^ 
iias a right to pay in any lawful money ; yet if I weve 
felling goods, and gold had fallen in its value, I might 
iafely fay to the cuilomer, in what coin are you to pay 

• Perhaps it may be proper to inform fom^ readers what 
this exprelTion refers to. It refers to the agia of the bankof 
Holland. A bill of that bank generally goes for a little more 
in payment with any dealer than the fum it i^cifiea, and'this 
adyanoe or. difference is c^Ien the Agio of the Batik, and riflte 
or falls like the rate of paKchange. This prot^ablf arifes:from 
.its perfedt fecurity, an^ the very gr^at advantage . in point .rf 
eafe and expedition, In transferring! reckoning, and concealin(s 
of paper above gold and -filycr. It gives occalioh to the Vulg^ 
faying in that country*) That money goes into the -baiiK'^t 
^l^cver comes out* ; .. <- :» 
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nie ? I will give you a yard of this (ilk for twenty-one (lef^ 
ling filver {hillings, but if you give me a guinea I muft 
have another (hilling before I will part with it. The 
whole pf this ferves to (how that nothing (hort of real mo- 
ney, which is of ftandard value, ought to be enforced by . 
Uw in a well regulated fociety.^ 

4. The principles above laid down will enable us to 
perceive clearly what is the nature of paper circulating tft 
a medium of commerce! what is its r^l and proper ufe, 
and what are its dangers and defeats. As to its nature, it 
is a (ign but not a ftwdard. It is properly an obligation, 
OP to ufe a modem commercial phrafe, it isya promiflory 
note« It is not money, as has been (hown above, but it 
is a promife of fome perfon or body of men to pay money 
cither on demand or at a particular time, or fome general 
undefined future time.' Obligations of this nature are of 
«nore forts than one. Sometimes they are given by par« 
ticular perfons, or trading companies, who are confidered 
va perfons ; and frequently in America they have been 
jgiven by the legiflature of the (late- In the general de- 
\ £hition I have included all kinds of negotiable paper, but 
it will not beneceflfary to infift upon more than two of 
them, viz. the notes of banking comj>anies, and (late 
emiffions. Bills of €x^cliaiige are not Tiippofed to pafs 
through many hands, but to proceed as fpeedily as may 
he to the place of their payment. Government fecurities 
aure only bought and fold like other property, and fo any 
bonds or other private obligations, maybe transferred as 
I often as people are willing to receive them ; but the notes 
y^ 1 of banking companies, and the (bte emi(fions cf this coun- 
try are intended to be, properly fpeaking, a circulating 
medium* They are of various regular denominations, 
and intended ta anfwer all the purpofes of money in the 
jjTmaller tranfa£tions of fociety as well as the larger, and 
fven go to market for purchafing the necelTaries of life. 
"M At to value, foch obligations mud plainly depend upon 
Hftie credit of the fubfcriber or obligor, and the opinion or 
lexpeftation of the receiver. Tbefe are mutually necef- 
■foy io. tbi5ur ufe in commerce. ;Let the refources or wealth 
if tb» fidifcribcr be what they may, it is the publie opiir 



hicm that muft ultimately give them currency. This opi- 
hion, however, may be in fome inflances better, and ia 
fome worfe founded. That paper which may with mod 
certainty and expedition be converted into gold and fil-' 
vcr, fcems evidently to have the advantage on this ac- 
count. Therefore the notes of banking companies, while 
they maintain their credit, and continue to pay on de- 1 I 
tnand» appear to be the beft calculated for gbneral ufe. \ 
They feem alfo to have another advantage, that private 
perions and companies are upon a footing with the holder 
of the bills. He can arreft them, and bring them to ac- 
count and have juflice done upon them ; whereas he can* 
not call the legiflature to account, but muft 'wholly de- , 
pend upon their iidelity[as well as refources. Yet it mull ': 
be owned there have not been wanting inftances formerly ; 
in this country, in which paper emiffions by the (lates \ 
have obtained fuU confidence, and met with no impedi* t 
m^t in circulation. 

Let us now confider what is the proper ufe of paper 
currency, or whether it be of any real ufe at all. Many 
perfons in Europe have declared againft it altogether as 
pernicious. I will endeavor to ftate this matter with all 
the clearnefa I am capable of, and to give the reafons (or 
what I (hall advance. We have feen abcfve that nothing 
can be more abfurd than to fay that we now wint a circu- 
lating medium, and that paper is neceflary for that purpofew 
A circulating medium we have already, not in too fmall^ 
but in too great quantity ; fo that any perfon who under- 
ilands the {ubje£t may perceive that gold atid filver, efpe- 
cially the laft, is lofing at leaft one 0/ the qualities necef- 
fary for that purpofe, and becoming too bulky and heavy 
for cafy and convenient tranfportation. Brafs, as has 
i^een Ihown above, was once as juft and proper a medium 
of commerce as gold and filver are now. It has all the 
qualities neceflary for that purpofe fiill, except rarity; 
fo that if it were not too plentiful and too cheap, it would 
be money to this day. It is probable that this circunw 
ftance of the abundance and weight of the precious mew 
tals is what gives to many fuch an inclination for paper 
money. This will appear i(mnge to fome, yet I believe 
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( it 18 at bottom juft. The cry with many is, we muft have^ 

] paper for a circulating medium, as there is fuch a fcarcity 

/ pf gold and filver. Isthisjuft? No. They miftake their 

/ own poverty, or the nation's poverty, for a fcarcity of gold 

I and filver ; whereas in fa£t, gold and filver ufed as a cir« 

culating medium are fo cheap, and the quantity of a mo« 

derate fum is fuch an incumbrance that we want paper, 

which can be much more eafily carried, and much more 

€ffe£tually concealed. So that, contrary to the vulgar 

idea, wp are obliged to have recourfe to paper in feveral 

cafes, not for want of gold and filver, but their too great 

abundance. 

This will appear to be a very uncouth idea to many 
perfons. What, they will fay, too great abundance of 
gold and filver ! when I go about from day to day, and 
cannot colleft what is due to me ; when my creditors are 
calling upon me and I cannot fatisfy them. There is a 
fcarcity of money every where. What (hall be faid to 
fatisfy thefe perfons ? I mud tell them plainly, It is their 
poverty, or the naliori*s poverty, and not a want of gold 
land filver, and if there were an hundred times as much 
gold and filver in circulation as there is, their poverty and 
difficulties would be jull the fame. If thefe perfons read 
the fcriptures they may there learn, that in Solomon's 
^time the filver was as plentiful as stones in Jerusalem ; 
probably they will think that all the people in Jerufalem 
atthat time mu(l have lived like princes, but they mud 
be told, that it was added as a necefiary confequence, that 
it V)as noibinig accounted of in the days of Solomon. 

.If paper is not then needed as a circulating medium, 
what benefits arifes from it ? I anfwer, the ufes of paper 
lubRituted for money may be fummed up under the two 
following heads : (i.) It is ufeful for facilitating com* 
iherce. (a.) It is ufeful for anticipating property or ex- 
tending] credit. ^ Firft, it is ufeful for facilitating com- 
merce. Nothin<g can be more advantageous for that pur- 
pofe than bills of exchange, which, without the a^ual 
tranfportation of money or goods, can transfer property 
I even to the mofl diftant places with the mod perfe£t faci- 
' ^^^y* There have been many perfons who, h^^ve doubted 
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whether arty other fort of paper currency is not upon the 
whole hurthil, but the benefit of this is beyond all cjuedion. 
We (hall afterwards compare the advantages and difadvan* 
tages pf paper money ; but at prefent let us leave out the 
confideration of the evil that it does, and it is manifeft 
that there is fo great a facility and fafcty in the tranfpor-^ 
tation of paper above that ofgold and filver, that it mu(l 
greatly expedite all mercantile tranfa^Vions, internal and 
external. Suppofe one hundred thoufand pounds were 
to be tranfported but three hundred miles, if it were to be 
carried in filver, what an immenfe load would it be? But 
befides the weight, as it could not be concealed, there 
would be a very great rifle of inviting robbers to fliare in 
it. Let it be carefully obferved, that this good effcdl of 
paper is not from the additional quantity thrown into cir* 
culation, but from its poiTeiling fome advantages fuperiof 
to gold and filver, provided that the credit of it is fup* 
ported. (^Nor muft it be forgotten, that it is in great and 
extenfive negoctations only, that this advantage is pof* 
feifed by paper ; for in fmaller bargains and that inter* 
courfe between man and man that is carried on every 
hour, it poflefles no advantage at all ; on the contrary, it 
is liable to wear and wade, and therefore the fmaller coins 
arc in all fefpefts to be preferred, '^ 

1. Another ufc of paper in commerce is to extend 
credit. Though in vtty large tranfa£tio*4is the advantage 
of paper may be great, as it facilitates commerce ;' yet 
when we confider paper as generally circulating, and do- 
ing the ofiice of gold and iilver, it is by the extenfion of 
credit only, or chiefly, that it can be of any atlvantage^ 
It is uuneceffary for me, and perhaps not in my power, 
to mention all the ways in which credit may be increafcd 
or faciliated by paper. .Some will probably be mention* 
cd afterwards ; at prefent my bufincfs is to fhow, that 
giving credit is one of the advantages, and indeed in my 
opinion it is the principle advantac;e, to be derived from 
paper circulation of any kind. There are many people 
whofe induftry is damped or limited by want of Ibck or 
credit, who if they were properly affilled in thefe refpefls, 
might do fignal fervice to tbemfelvesy and the community 
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of which they are members. It has been generally faid^ 
and I believe with truth, that the inftitution of the banks 
in Scotland has improved the country in the courfe of 
litde more than half a century, to a degree that is hardly 
credible. It is alfo probable, that the manufa£lures and 
commerce of England have been greatly promoted by the 
eafy and regular methods of obtaining credit from tho 
public and private banks. I am fenfible that fome very 
intelligent perfons in Britain have condemned the paper 
circulation even there, and affirmed that it does mort 
barm than good. It is not neceflary for me to enter imp 
the arguments on either fide of that queftion. All that I 
am concerned to prove is, that if it does good upon the 
whole, or whatever good it does in any degree, arifesfrom 
the credit which it is the occafion of extending ; and thif 
I think can hardly be denied.^ 

Let us next confider the evil that is done by paper* 
This is what I would particularly requeft the reader to 
attend to, as it was what this difcourfe was chiefly intend- 
ed tQ evince, and what the public feems but little aware 
of. /The evil is this: All paper introduced into circula* 
tibn, and obtaining credit as gold and filver, adds is> the 
quantity of the medium, and thereby, as has been fhowa 
above, increafes^ the price of induilry and its fruits, t This 

• That I may ^atc the matter with fairnefs and ftilnefs, I 
will juft obferve, that the enemies of paper fay, the improve- 
ment was only coeval with the banks, but not caufed by theiti 
in whole, nor iji any great degree* The basks happened to be 
nearly coeval with the revolution, and the union of England 
and Scotland ; both which important events are fuppofed to 
have been caufes of improvement to Scotland* However the 
experience of the lad thirty or forty years appears to be cortfi- 
dcrably in favor of banks and dealers in money and bills, which 
I conlider as elfentially the fame* 

t This will perhaps be mifapprchended by fome readers^ 
They will fay, a high price for our xnduftry ! This is juft what 
we want* and what all defire. But the price I mean here is 
not the price which you get for your induftry, but that which 
you pay for it. A high price, by a great demand from foreign 
nations) is your profit ; but the coft which you pay for fer* 
yantS) tools, rent of land, &c. leifens that profit, and it is this 
Which is increafcd by incrcafing the circulating medium, and 
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confeqnence 1$ unavoidable, and follows as certainly from 
good paper as bad, or rather more certainly, for the me. 
dium is increafcd only by that which obtains credit. At 
the fame time this confequence is local, bccaufe the paper 
does not pafs among other nations, and therefore it works 
a^ainll the inlereft of the people who ufc it, and neceffa-. 
r\iy draws off their gold and filver, which mull be made, 
life of HI all foreign payments. Men may think what they 
pleafe, ^ut there is no contending with the nature of . 
things*! Experience has every where jullified the remark^ 
that wherever paper is introduced in large quantities, the 
gold and filver vanifhes univerfally. The joint fum of 
gold, filver, and paper current, will exafltly reprefent your 
whole. com modi ties, and the prices will be accordingly. It, 
is therefore as if you were to fill a velTcl brim full, making 
half the quantity water and the other oil, the lad being 
fpecifically lighted, will be at the top, and if you add 
more water, the oil only will run over, and continue run. 
ning till there is none left. How abfurd and contempti* 
ble then is the realbning which we have of late ieen fre. 
qucsnily in print, viz« the gold and filver is going away, t 
from us, therefore we muft have paper to fupply its place. 1 
If the gold and lilver is indeed going away from us, that i 
is to fay, if the balance of trade is much againd us, tha | 
paper medium has a direct tendency to incrcate the evil, j 
and fend it away by a quicker pace. 

i have faid, that this confequence follows from all pa* 
per, as fuch, good and bad, fo far as it enters into circular, 
tion ; but every one mull perceive that there is a peculiar 
and indeed a different evil to be feared from paper of » 
doubtful kind, and ei'pecially from that which being doubt- 
ful, is obliged to be fupported by coercive laws. This 
muft rai&i general fufpicion, and confcquently bring on n 
(Ugnation of commerce, Irom univerfal and mutual dif» 
trull. For the fame reafon it mud anoihiliate credit, an4 

not the other. iVIuk^ as irn'ch ironey as you pleafe, this will 
Doi maSce for;;ign naiions call lor auy more of your ^raiii, fif^ 
lumber, tobacco, nee, £cc. hut it will jull as certainly mak^ 
them coft you more before you can brin^ them to tlu; mafketf 
9i& addmg two ^o tiu'ct'j^ill maker five^ .. 
Vol. IV. G g 



ihake eveiy cantious ^perTon lock up his real money, thtt 
iSi gold and iilver, as he cannot tell but he may be cheated 
in the re-payment.> This evil is very extenfive indeed, for 
it makes people fufpicious, not only of what is, but what 
liiay be. Thou;;h the injury (hould be but partial, or in« 
cmfiderable at prefenty it may become wholly ruinous by 
fome unknown future law. 

Hence it may be feen, that the refolution of the quef- 
tion, whether it is proper to have paper money at all or 
not, depends entirely upon another, viz. whether the evil 
that is done by augmenting the circulating medium, is or. 
is not over-balanced by the iacility given to commerce, and 
the credit given to particular perfons, by which their in- 
duftry and exertions are added to the common flock. As 
it 18 upon this that the queftion depends, we fliall find, 
^t as the circumftances of a nation may be different, it 
may be for or againft its intereft to ufe a paper medium. 
if any nation were in fuch circumftances as that credit 
were either not neceflary or eafily obtained ; if the coun- 
try were fully fettled and the inhabitants fully employed 
ita agriculture, manufaftures, and internal commerce, 
with little foreign trade, any addition to the true money, 
would be unneceffary or pernicious. This is probably 
the ftate of China at prefent, perhaps in fome degree alfo 
of France. On the contrary, if a nation had an extenfive 
and complicated commerce, and much land to fettle and 
improve, the facilitating of commerce, and extending of 
credit, might be highly beneficial. I do not pretend to (b 
exaft a knowledge of the flate of this country, or the diflfe. 
rent parts of it, as to judge with abfolute certainty of what 
is neceffary or would be ufefql to it, but am inclined to 
think that there mud be fom^thing in the (late of things in 
America that makes it either more neceffary or more ex- 
pedient to have paper here than in the European ilates. 
We are affured that in former times many of the fiates,' 
then colonies, thought it a privilege to be allowed to flrike 
paper money ; and we are told by perfons of good under- 
Islanding, that it contribiited to their growth and improve- 
SdCDt. If this was the cafe, I am confident it was chiefly 
becaufe it was emitted in the way of i^ Ioan-office» and by 
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l^viqg credit tohulbandmen, accelerated the ietdemcnt 
and improvemeht of the foiL This queftion I do not 
take upon mc to decide, and therefore in what follows, 
dcfire I may be confidered as fpeaking only hypothetical 
ly, the rather, that at prefent the inclination after paper oi 
foine kind Or another feems to be fo (Irong, that it would 
be in vain to withlland it. 

if therefore paper is to be employed in circulation, we 
snay lee from what has been fsud above, what are the prin* 
ciples on which it ought to be condudled, the ends that 
oogh^lo be aimed at, and the evils that ought to be avoidr 
cd. \The ends to be aimed at are, the facilitating of com. 
mercial traniaftions, and extending of credit to thofe wh^ 
are likely to make a proper ufe of it. iThe plan fiiould 
be (6 conceived, as that the increafe of the circulating 
medium Ihoukl be as little as poffible, confidently with 
thefe ends. It (bould be perfe£Uy fecure, fo as to create 
an abfolute confidence. And as it is of the nature of an 
oUigation, no force whatever Ihould be ufcd, but the re- 
ception of it \eft entirely to the inclination and intercft of 
the receiver. ) It may be fafely affirmed, that any devia^ 
tion from thefe principles, which are deduced from the 
theory above laid down, will be an eflential defeA in the 
fyftem. If we inquire what fort of paper will beft anfwejr 
diis defcription, we find that there is no other fort ufed in 
Europe tluui that of banking companies. The govem- 
nient (lamping paper to pafs current for coin is unknown 
there. Notwithftanding the immenfe fums which have 
been borrowed by the Englifli government, they always 
prefer paying intereft for them, to ifluinjz; paper without 
▼alue for money. The only thing refembling it in the 
Engliib hiftory is, James the fecond coining bafe metal, 
and affixing a price to it by proclamation ; a projeA con*, 
temptible in the contrivance, and abortive in the execu* 
tion. This feems to be a confiderable prefumption, that 
the meafure is upon the whole not eligible** 

* It feems to me, that thofe who cry out fer emitting paper 
money by the legiQatures, Ihould take fome pains to lUte 
clearly tbo difference between this and the European countrieii, 
and point out the rcalbna why it would be ferviceable here. 
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]'• ' The paper of banking companies has many advStfR^g^f. 

V It is confidered as perfedlly fafe, bt^caafe it can bie C5t* 
changed for gold and fllver at any time upon demandi 
Having ihis fecurity at bottom, it is perfefily convenient 
fortranfportation, which indeed is con>niontoft with afl 
paper. Jn addition to this, it is confidefed as the princi- 
pal bufincfs of all banks to give credit, which, though di««« 
reftly only in favor of commercial, is ultimarely ufefut 
to many different clafles of men. : I may upon this ols 
fcrve, that it is the duty oF banking companies fo to con* 
duft their operations as to extend their reja[iilar credit a^ 
far as is fafe for themfelves. If tnftead of this, as has been 
fuppofed at leaft to have been done by fome banks in Bri- 
tain, they circulate their notes by agents, m»nking pur. 
chafes in different anddidant places, that the fum ifiiied 
lilay vtry far exceed the fum necefiary to be kept fof 
probable demands ; they are in that cafe not ferving the 
public at all,, but ufing the money of other people to thei^ 
Own profit. ■ It is alfo to be obferved, that the denomina-i 
tion of their notes fhould never be very fmall, it fliould 
Indeed be as high as is confiftent with fuch a general ufc 
as will bring in a fufficient profit. Very fmall denomi* 
nations of paper do the greatefl injury by entering into 
ttniverfal circulation, and chiefly afledling the induflrious 
part of the community. It was a vtry great complaint 
Rgainft fome banlrs in Scotland, what they brought down 
the denominations of their notes as far as ten fhillings^ 
and fome of them even five (hillings. If this was an evilj 
what fliall we fay of paper, as has been fcen in this couni 
try, as low as one (hilling, fix pence, or even three pence 
value? It is a rule that will hardly admit of any except 
tion, that the higher the denominations of paper bills, the 
greater the benefit and the lefs the evil ; and on the con- 
trary, the fmaller the denominations, the greater the evil 
and the lefs the benefit. High fums in paper obligations 
may perhaps change hands once a week,, but a flnlling or 
fix- penny ticket may be in fifty hands in one day. 

•»d hurtful there ; or elfc infill that it would be a wife mea- 
fcrc every where, and recommend the ufc of it to the dates of 
England, France, Holland, kc.who will be much inidebtcd ta 
tbexQ for the difcovery* 



• 
• 'S mnft Biention here what has been often obje£led 
agaioft banks in America, wrhicb, if juft, would,, from 
the reafoning iathe preceding part of this difcourfe, tend 
to their condemnation. It is, that they have deftroyed 
credit inflead of extending it, and . have introduced or 
l^ven -occafion to exceflive ufury. I am not fufficiently 
infernied to lay how far this is really the cafe, but cannot 
be)p obferving, that treating the matter theoreucally, as I 
have all along^ done, and confideriog the nature of the 
thing, this does not appear to be a neceflary confequence« 
One would rather think that the regular credit which is 
or ou^t to b^ given by banks fhould prevent ufury, by 
Supplying all thofe who del^rve to be trufted. Agreeably 
to this it was found in fa&, that the infiitution of banlu' 
in Scotland lowered the intereft of money, which indeed 
feems to be the natoral effeA of every fuch inflitution^ 
from the increafcd circulation. But if any infiances more 
than before have happened of this kind, it may be by per- 
fons in extreme neceifity applying to others who have 
credit with the bank, and who have fo little confcientious 
fcruple as to take advantage of their neighbor's poverty. 
If this 1$ the cafe, it is only a particular abufe, or occa- 
fional bad confequence of a thing otherwife good and ule« 
ful. It is not a ju(l objection againft any thing, that it 
may be or has been in fome inilances abufed. JBefides, 
as it is the duty of every banking company to guard 
againft this ^vil as much as poffiblc, even by perfonal re- 
fentmentr againft thofe who make this ufe of their confi« 
dence, fo it is an evil not out of the reach of legal punifli- 
ment or general infamy. Wife and well executed laws 
againft ufary, would at leaft fo far reftrain it, as to make 
it an evil of little confequence. . 

But in examining the nature and operation of difierent 
kinds of paper,:! muft confider an objection of mufh 
greater importance, upon the principles of this difcourfe^ 
againft the paper of banks, or at leaft, a defeA in their fyf« 
tem, that feems to call for other meafures in addition to it. 
This is, that banking companies give credit only fo as to 
be ferviceable to merchants, and thofe immediately con* 
nc£ted with them> but do hot extend it to hufl)andmen| or 
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thofe who improve the foil, by taking mertgay s fort ooOf 
.fiderable time; yet according to the thrary aibove kuj 
down, this is not only one of the advantages, bat. iperhapf 
the chief advantage to be derive from a paper circcdation 
of any kind* Now, I admit, thai the fettlement and ciil* 
tivation of the foil is the radical fource.of the profpeiitf 
€»f this country^ It is indeed the foorce of the profperiqr 
of every country, but comparatively more £> of that of 
this country than mod others. I aifo admit that credit; 
properly extended, to indaftrious perfons in this way 
would be exceedingly beneficial. )For this reafoo, and lor, 
this alone, Dr. Franklin and others perhaps judged right 
when they faid, the. country received great benefit from 
the loan office paper of former times. I am alfo fenfible^ 
that it is not praOicable nor proper fi>r banking comp»- 
nies to give cnnlit upon mortgages on difiant lands. Tfaej 
being bound to prompt payment, muft expect the fame ; 
therefore they are not to be blamed forrefufing it in this 
form*. For all thefe reafons, I do not take upon me 
wholly to condemn a meafure in America, which would 
be unneceilary or improper in Europe. We hear from 
every quarter, that is to fay, from almoft every flate^ a 
loud cry for paper money. Now when there is a gneat 
and univerfal complaint, it is feldom without fome foun* 
dation ; and though I have taken much pains in the pre* 
ceding difcourfe to (how that they miftake their own wants, 
that they do not want a circulating medium, but ufe that 
phrafe without underftanding its meaning ; 3ret they cer. 
tainly do want fomething. • They want particular crc* 
£t : and they look back with deftre to the former times 
when they had paper money, which, by its name itfel^ 
pointed out its nature and ufe, the notes being then calt 
ed bills of credit. I will therefore proceed, keeping a 
fieady eye upon the principles above laid down, to (late 

* J muft here obferve, that the banks of Scotlan d neve r gave 
credit upon mortgages, but perfonal fecurity only, alsaTret they 
were univerfally fuppofed to put it in the power of Icuadea 
men to improve their eftates ; fo that the money tranfa/^ona 
«iuft have been^though not direCUy^yet remotely in their (avor* 
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ift-wlmt mtnner a loan^office may be eftabiifliied* with*. 
in modcrtte bounds, that (hall render a fervice probabljf 
greater than the evils neceflarily confequent upon it. 
i^ I would therefore propofe, xhat any Aate that thinks it 
nteeflary, ihouid emit a fum of fuppofe one hundred thou- 
ftnd pounds, and that the following rules ihouid be laid 
tlown in the law, and invariably adhered to. (i.) That 
not a fliilling of that money ihouid iiTue from the loan-* 
office treafury, but upon mongage of land to the amount 
of double the fum in value, (a.) That it ihouid not be a 
legal tender for any debts contraded or to be contracted, 
but receivable in all taxes within the (late, and payable 
fior the wages of Council and Aflembly, and the fees and 
perqaifites of all public officers, after it has been fo re- 
ceived. (3.) That at the end of twelve calender months, 
a fum prwifely equal to the intereft that had accrued or 
become due in that time, ihouid be confumed by fire, and 
public intimation given of its being done. The fame 
thing ihouid be done every fubfequent year. (4.) That 
it no time any part of this money ihouid be made ufe of 
in the payment of the public debts, but that which had 
been firft levied in taxes. It would not be proper even 
^ borrow from the flock for this purpofe by anticipation-}- • 
If thefe rules were obferved, credit would be given to 

* I am not ignorant that there h^s been in one of our ftates, 
I mean FeDnfylvania, a violent controvcrfy for and againfl the 
bank) between the political fadlions which divide that date. 
On this account, I am forry I was obliged to mention banks at 
all ; but it was impoffible for me to do juflice to the fubjedt, 
without confidering their general nature and eEfe6b ; and X 
will not fo much as name any of the arguments on either iidt 
of this queftion, but what is neceiTarily conne6ted with money 
in general as a currency^ and its effe£ts upon the njational in- 
tereft. 

t The paying of the public creditors is one of the moft com* 
mon and popular arguments for paper emiffions, but to pay 
them with money not loaned, is not pajring, but continuing 
the debt upon the ftate, and only make it change hands. -AU 
fiiclt bills fo paid muft b^ accounted for by the public. It ia 
better, therefore, that by (he loans men may be enabled eafily 
to pay their taxes } and then let the public creditoi^ be paid 
by money demfOided equally fr^ip the wb^t Ibr that purpofe. 
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fome pelrfons, who needed and deferved it« to the am6uni ' 
of the whole Aim. The bills current would be dimi- 
nifhed in quantity every year fo as not to load the circu* 
lation, which would have a fenfible effect upon the pub- 
lic opinion, and indeed, from the nature of the thing, 
would increafe their value, or rather confirm it from year 
to year*. At the end of fourteen or fifteen years they 
would be wholly taken out of circulation, and that not 
by any tax laid on tor the purpofe, but by the hire or ufe 
of the money itfeif, and after all, the principal fum would 
be Hill due to the (late in ^ood money, which might bear 
interetl for even It would be an important addition t9 
this fcheme, if no bills lefs than two dollars, or perhaps 
three, or five, ihould be emitted, as this would Hill keep 
fiiver at leail in circulation. > On the above principles^ 
all the good that can be produced by paper would be et* 
fedted, viz. facilitath)g commerce, and giving credit; 
and as little, of the evil as poffible, becaufe the quan- 
tity vvouid be fixed and moderate at firtt, and continually 
decreafing, fo as at lafl to vanifli altogether ; and then 
another emiffion of the fame kind might be made, if the 
utility of the firft fhouid recommend it. 

Perhaps it will be faid, that this money not being a 
legal tender, would not anfwer the purpofe of borrowers 
by piiying their debts, nor get at all into circulation. To 
this! anlwer, that it would not anfwer the purpofe of 
thofe who v/ant to pay their debts with half nothing, and 
cheat their creditors; nor do I wifti to fee any thing 
attempted that would produce that eflttSt. But 1 affirm, 
that it wonld gft letter into circulation than by a len- 
der law, which creates general and juft fulpicion. 'Ten- 
der lau'5, as has bt::u already proved, may be made ufe 

• .1 cannot bc'p o')ft»rvin^ here, thiit the titles of rnofl of 
the aw\s !or c;nViti!i']: mcncy, do tinawarcs confcfs the juftice 
of M that has been ftiul ahove ; they run thus, '* An acl for 
emitting; ■ > ■ ihcirf^ncl'pou^Kls in bills orcrcdit, and dirie6\ing 
the .manner of sinking ths r.av.ic.'^ Doer; not this fnow whi t 
Jbrt of a circulating): mcdiuni they are ? Docs it not admit, 
that they will do evil if ihey continue to circiihite ? When you 
coin j;old aidulytri do-jou provide for fmkiujjit ? 
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ftf by deceitfuf perfonij to do particular a£ls of injuf- 
tice, but are not fufficient to procure general circulation, 
ftor to excite and reward induflry, without the opinion 
and approbation of the public. ■ Such money as 1 have de- 
feribed wtould excite no alarm, it might eafily be tried. 
-It would, in my opinbn, certainly be tried, for all would 
know that it would pay every tax to* government, and 
cVen boiYowers of large fums might make trial of it, 
Without any rifle at all, becaufe, if it would not anfwer 
'tbeirend, they might, after a few months, repay it, and 
take up their mortgage. Bin I cannot help thinking that 
Ithe principles of it are ft) juft, and the plan fo certain, that 
all underftanding perfons would ^^erceive and approve it. 
• (. i muft here take the occafion and the liberty of faying, 
that it were greatly to be wiftied that thofe who have ifi 
their hands the adtniniftration of affairs m the fevefH 
'dated of America, would take no meafureS, either on 
this, or any other fubjeft, but what are founded upon juf- , 
ticc,''fupported by reafon, and warranted to be ftife by 
.'the experience of former ages, and 6f other countries* 
The operation of political caufes is aS uniform arid certain 
as that of natural caufes. And arty meafufe which in 
itfelf has a bad tendency, though its effcdts may not b4 
4nftant!y difcernable, and their progrefs m^ly be butflowj 
yet it will be infallible ; and perhaps the danger will 
then only appear when a remedy is impoflible. This is 
the cafe, in fomq degree, with all politidzll meafures, 
without exception, yet I am miftaken if it is not eminent- 
ly fo with refpeft to commercial dealings. Commerce is 
excited, diredled, and carried on by intereft. But do 
not miftake this, it istiot carried oh by general^ univerfal 
intereft, nor even by well informed national intereft, but 
by immediate, apparent, and fenfible perfonal intereft. 
1 muft alfo obferve, that there is in mankind a fharp. 
fightednefs upon this fubjeft that is quite aftoniftiing* 

All men are not philofopbe'fs, but they are generally 
good judj2:es of their own profit in what is immediately 
before them, and will uniformly adhere to it. It is not 
uncommon to fee a man who appears to be almoft aji 

Vol. IV. H h 
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fiupid as a (lone, and yet he ihall be as adroit and dex- 
trous in making a 'bargain, or even n)ore fo, than a man 
of the firft rate underftandingi who, probably, for that ve- 

r xy reafon, is lefs attentive to trifling circumftances, and 
lefs under the government of mean and felfifh views. As 
to currency, which haa been our general fubjeft, if coins 

\oi any particular fpecies happen, as is fometimes the 
cafe, to pafs at a xzxt^ ever fo little higher, in one coun- 
try, or corner df a country than another, thither they will 
immediately diredt their courfe ; and if the matter is not 
attended to, nor the miilake re£tified, they will be all 
there in a very fhort time, and the place which receives 
them mud bear the lofs. 

I will now fum up, in fingle propofitions, the fubftance 
of what has been aflerted, and I hope fufficiently proved, 

' in the preceding difcourfe. 

(i.) It ought not to be imputed to accident or caprice, 
that gold, filver, and copper, formerly were, and the 
two firll continue to be, the medium of commerce ; but 
to their inherent value, joined with other properties, that 
fit ihem for circulation. Therefore, all the fpeculations, 
formed upon a contrary fuppofition, are incoriclufive and 
abfurd. 

(2.) Gold and filver are far from being in too fmall 
quantity at prefent for the purpofe of a circulating me- 
dium, in the commercial nations. The lad of them, 
viz. filver, feems rather to be in too great quantity, fo as 
to become inconvenient for tranfportation. 

(3.) the people of every nation will get the quantity of 
thefe precious metals, that they are entitled to by their 
induflry, and no more. If by any accident, as plunder 
in war, or borrowing from other nations, or even finding 
it in mines, they get more, they will not be able to keep 
it. It will in a iliort time, find its level. Laws againd 
exporting the coin will not prevent this. . Laws of this 
kind, though they are flill in force in fome natipns, fuppo- 
fed to be wife, yet are in themfelves ridiculous. If you 
import more than you export, you mull pay the balance, 
or give up the trade. 
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(4.) The quantity of gold and filver at any timejn a 
nation, is no evidence of national wealth, unlefs you take 
into confidcration the way in which it came there, and 
the probability of its continuing. 

(5.) No paper of any kind is, properly fpeaking, mo- 
ney. It ought never to be made a legal tender. It ought 
not to be forced upon any body, becaufe it cannot be for- 
ced ut>on every body. 

(6.) Gold and filver, fairly acquired, and likely to con- 
tinue, are real national, as well as perfonal wealth. If 
twice as much paper circulates with them, though in full 
credit, particular perfons may be rich by poITefling it, but 
the nation in general is not. 

(7.) The cry of the fcarcity of money, is generally 
putting the eflfeft for the caufe. No bufinefs can be done, 
lay fome, becaufe money is fcarce. It may be faid with 
more truth, money is fcarce, becaufe little bufinefs is done. 
Yet their influence, like that of many other caufes, and 
eSe&s, is reciprocal. 

(8.) The quantity of current money, of whatever kind, 
will have an effefl in raifing the price of induftry, and 
bringing goods dearer to market, therefore the increafe of 
the currency in any nation, by paper, which will not pafs 
«mong other nations, makes the firil cod of every thing 
they do greater, and of confcquence, the profit lefs. 
. (9.) It is however poffible, that paper obligations may 
fo. far facilitate commerce, and extend credit, as by the 
additional induftry, that they excite, to over balance the 
injury which they do in other refpcfts. Yet even the 
good itfelf may be over-done. Too much money may be 
emitted even upon loan, but to emit money any other 
way, than upon loan, is to do all evil and no good. 

(10.) The exceflive quantity of paper emitted by the 
different ftates of America, will probably be a lofs to the 
whole. They cannot however take advantage of one 
another in that way. That ftate which emits moft will 
lofe moft, and vice versa. 

(11.) I can fee no way in which it can do good but 
one, which is to deter other nations from trufting us, and 
thereby leffen our importations ; and I fincerely wifli, that 
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in* Akt way, it may prove in fomc degree a Remedy for its 
awn evils. 

' (12.) Thofe who refufe doubtful paper, and thereby 
difgr^ce it, or prevent its circulation, are not enemies^ 
but friends to their country. ) - 

To draw to a conclufion, it is probable that thofe who 
perceive, which it will be eafy to do, that the author of 
this tradt is not a merchant or trader, by proFeffion, will 
be ready to fay, what has this gentleman to do with fuch a 
fubjeft ? Why (hould he write upon what he has no prac- 
tical knowledge of, money and commerce } To thefe I 
anfwer, that I have written, not as a merchant, but as a 
fcholar. I profefs to derive my opinions ffom the beft 
civilians-of this and the laft age, and from the hiftory of 
til ages, joined with a pretty coniiderable experience and 
attention to the effeds of political caufes, within the fphere 

\ of my own obfervation. It is not even too much to fay, 

] that one of the mercantile profeffion, unlefs his views 
' j were very enlarged indeed, is not fo proper to handle a 

\ general fubjedl of this kind as fome others. His atten- 
tion is ufually confined to the bufinefs, and to the branch 
of that bufinefs in which he is employed. In that his 
difcernment will be clear, and he will find opt, if poffible, 
where he can buy cheapeft, and fell deereft. But as to the 
theory of commerce, or the great objects of national in- 
/tereft or connexion, he can have no advantage at all over 

/a perfori given to ftudy and refleflion, who has fome ac- 
quaintance with public life. With thefe remarks, by 
way of apology, and having no Intereft in the matter but 
what is common to every citizen, I freely commit the 
whole to the judgment of the impartial public* 
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SPEECH 



IN THE 



Synod of Glasgow, 



fFhcn I was accused of being the Author of the Ecchsu 
astical Characteristics. 



Moderator, 

IT cannot but give me fome pain to think upon my be« 
ing obliged to (land at your bar, in fome fort as a 
pannel or accufed perfon. At the fame time, this is 
greatly alleviated, by the confideration that I am now call- 
ed to a regular defence of my charafter, which has been 
long abufed in the moft virulent manner, when I had no 
opportunity of fpeaking for myfelf. But Sir, before com- 
ing to the particular obje£tion which has been pleaded be- 
fore you, it is neceffary that I Ihould endeavor to remove 
the great odium that has been, by fome in the world, in- 
dullrioufly thrown upon me. Thofe gentlemen at the 
bar, by whom I am now conftrained to this apology, per- 
haps know who it was that taught certain perfons who 
knew nothing of me, to reprefent me as a firebrand, as 
violent and contentious, unfit to be a member of any 
quiet fociet]^. This is a character, Sir, which I am moft 
unwilling to beatj and which, if I am not greatly lavllASeAW^ 
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is mofl unjudly imputed to me, from any pafl part of my 
condud. I call upon all thofe with whom I have lived 
many years in Prelbytery, to fay if they will lay this to 
my charge. The apoflle James tells us, that " if any 
** man offend not in word, the fame is a perfedl man." — 
Perfcdlion I do not plead ; but any comparative guilt in 
this refpedl, I do abfolutely refufe. I call particularly up- 
on my nearell neighbor, a minifter and co-prefbyter, \Vho 
ought furely to be an ilnfufpefted witnefs, becaufe we have 
hardly ever agreed in any principle of Church govern- 
mem ; yet there hath not been the lead jealoufy or dry- 
neft between us as menj nor even as Chriftians or minif- 
ters; and yet diffd rence in opinion has often caufed fuch 
things between very good men. I have alfo, Sir, been 
many times a member of this Synod, fometimes when 
debates were pretty high, and may fafely affirm, that I 
have been as far from indifcretion and violence as any of 
thofe who accufe me. I was none of thofe, in April 
1753, who, in the committee of overtures, fpun out the 
time purpofely with long fpeeches till the fynod's hour 
was come, and then would not fuffer the committee to 
come tp any decifion; but unlefs the fynod were imme- 
diately conftituted, threatened, with apparent paffion and 
fury, to withdraw, and conftitute a feparate fynod altoge- 
ther. Probably Mr. P , and Mr. M , may be able 

to inform you who the perfons were ; and I affure you 
from my own knowledge, that fuch conduft in clergymen 
was very aftonifhing and offenfive to fome of the laity* I 
have been told that at the admiffionof the Rev. Mr. Baine, 
in Paifley, the perfon who admitted him, among other ad- 
vices, told him to beware of a party fpirit ; and in this, ano- 
ther member faid he fpoke the fenfe of the whole prelby te- 
ry. lam convinced there are fome perfons who by a par- 
ty fpirit mean a perfon having different principles from 
themfelves, and that no meeknefs of temper, no purity of 
chara£ler, no humanity in his carriage, will in that cafe, 
favean opponent from fuch an imputation. And if by a 
party fpirit be underfiood a regard to the perfon as much as 
the caufe, and profccuting their own purpofes in a violent 
and illegal manner, without candor or charity to thofe who 
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differ from them, I know none who have a juller title to 
the charadler than fome members of that reverend body. 
Several inftance^ might be given in their paft conduft to 
judify this obfervation ; fome of which perhaps I fliall 
afterwards mention ; the reft are well enough known, 
and indeed, it feems to be generally agreed by the world 
about them, that they are not over patient of mixture. 

This, Sir, very plainly appears from the cafe now be- 
fore you. This prelbytery have refufed leave to grant even 
a call to me, upon a prefentation and unanimous appli- 
cation from all concerned ; and affign this reafon for it, 
that there is a report of my being author of a book which 
they fay in their minutes is of a very bad tendency to 
the interefts of religion, and injurious to the charafters of 
many minifters of this church, and therefore they appoint- 
ed a committee, &c. The injury done to the town of PaiP. . 
ley, it is the bufmefs of the congregation to complain of, 
and they have done it, and wait for redrefs fi'om you. 
The injury done to me, I beg leave, in a few words, to 
rcprefent to this venerable Synod. — And here, Sir, I do 
. not complain of their taking into confideration any book 
that they fliall be pleafed to think contrary to the interefts 
of Religion, and (hould have been well fatisfied to hear of 
a motion for cenfuring irreligious books come from that 
quarter. — I wifti if ever it come from any quarter they 
may faithfully infpe£l it*. But fir, I complain that they 
have joined my name to a certain book with which they 
are not pleafed, and then have pafTed a fentcnce condem- 
ning it, when I was not and could not regularly be before 
them. This is a cafe that may have important confcquen- 
ces. All I defire is equity and juftice, and that furely I 
have a right to claim. The preft)ytery of Paifley, Sir, had 
a right to accufe me if they pleafed before the prefl)ytery 
of which I am a member. But they had no rijajht at all to 
condemn, or even to judge me, themfelves, and much 
lefs when I was not heard.— Perhaps it will be faid they 
have not found me guilty, but propofed a peaceable man- 
ner of trying whether I was fo or not ; but Sir, have they 
not found by their fentence the relevancy of the crime, a- 
gainft which, as well as the proof, any accufed perfon has 
a right to be heard. 
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The injury they have done tnc, and the utijuft and ty* > 
rannical method of their proceedings, appear in the moft 
evident manner from the (ituation in which I now (land, 
and the manner of the qaufe beingpleaded before you — You 
fee with what difficulty they were htndred, or rather that 
they.could not be hindered, from entering into the merits 
of the caufe, and endeavoring to perfuade the Synod to 
condemn this book to which they have joined my name, 
before they have fo much as let me know the nature and 
fcH-m of the procefs againft me, and when I have had no 
opportunity to fee and anfwer their charge, -^This is a- 
gainft all rule, for by the form of procefs it ought to have 
begun at the prelbytery of Irvine ; and whether it be ta* 
ken up upon the footing of a fama clamosay or a libel 
from a particular acculer, there mud. dill be virtually a 
Kbel in the view of the court — ^But by bringing it in here, 
in the manner they have done, and pleading upon it, they 
are endeavoring to get a law made, as it were ex post 
facto^ upon which 1 may be condemned hereafter ; and 
they have reduced me to the neceffity of pleading in de* 
fence of a book with which I do not, nor ever did pretend 
any connexion, unle£s I would give a fanflion to a me- 
thod of proceeding pregnant with tyranny and injuftice. 
So that though I come to the Synod for juftice it is really 
hardly poffible for you fully to grant it, becaufe you can-^ 
not wholly underftand the bad effefts of the Prefbytery's 
wrong procedure. I am fenfible Sir, that it would be giving 
up the very point which I am chiefly to plead, if I (hould 
enter into the merits of the caufe fo far as to confider the 
particulars contained in this book ; whether they are juft 
or*unjuft', true or falfe. But I muft beg leave to confider 
a little in general whether the crime of which they think 
proper tofufpedl me was fo certainly and felf evidently re- 
levant that they might take it for granted, and aflert it in 
their minutes, without fo much as having the book before 
them, or mentioning the oiFenfive paflages ; which I ihould 
think were neceffary aven in the word book that can be 
conceived — and to all this join my name without fufFering 
me to be heard. 



And hete, fir, I flioiild think that modefty and, com- 
mon decency mi^t have led them to determine otberwib^ 
had they not before tfaemfelvea the unanimous application 
of a large and numerous people to calLme to be their mu 
fitften Did not thefe people know of the rumour of mf 
^beiAg author of this book before they entered into this re« 
^felution, and are they all fo abandoned as to call an ene- 
my to all rules to watch for their fouls ? Did not the pref« 
bytery know that the perfon fo fufpeded bad been a menw 
fcerof « prefbytery for fome years after the fufpicion be-' 
gan? that he had been a member of this Synod with 
Aemfelves, nay .a member of the Supreme Court of this 
tfhulrb, atidaio' notice taken of it all i Nay, are they fo. 
ignorant at not to know that a very great majority of thia 
naciofrfind no £iult with die book at all ? and any perfon 
proieiling hinifdf the author would not thereby in the leaft 
degree forfeit their efieem. Pray fir, was it, is it, could 
it be juil in jtbis c^bi to conclude it criminal without de« 
bate or examination ? I .mean not by this to juftify tb# 
hook in cvtry particular ; perhaps if it comei to be exa^ 
mined I may join in condemning it, at leaft, fome parts ; 
but I infift that this fhows the precipitatenefs, the partialis 
ty and injuftice of the Prelbytery, in the fentence whicb 
they pafled. It Igoks as if they tbemfelves were ftruck at 
in the performance and a£ted as interefted perfons; and 
indeed I would gladly aflc them whether they think theni#^ 
felves pointed at in the pamphlet ; and if they think lo^ 
and at the fame time aicribe it to me, whether it is juft 
and equitable that they fliould be my judges who are fup« 
pofed to be aggrieved i 

There is another general confideration that fliews bow 
onjuft and precipitate this fentence was, sind that there w 
really no belief of the thing being fo criminal as they 
have taken for granted, among thofe who muft be moft un* 
prejudiced and impartial judges* It is read in England* 
and the prefbytery of Paifley do or may know, the fenti» 
ments that are entertained of it there. I have been well 
informed that the prefent Bi(hop of London, in converfiu 
tion with a Nobleman of our own country, gave it great 
ipmmendation ; and widial added, it Gmna mly dir^^od 

Voj^. IV, Ji 
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8t a certain party iti the church of Scotkad, but we yfkvx 
not very many in the Church of England, to whom tbo 
charajlers are very applicable. And Sir, I have feen «. 
letter from the* Rev. Mr. Warburton to a minifler in Scot- 
Itad, and it has been feen by feveral minillers here pre*- 
fent, in which he commends the performance, and par- 
ticularly calls it a fine piece of raillery againft a party, to 
which fays he, we are no ftrangers here — Is it to be fup- 
pofed fir, that diilinguifhed perfons for worth and penetra- 
tion, would commend and approve a thing fo evidently 
criminal as the prefbytery of Paifiey are pleafed to think— 
Are perfons of the character there reprefented to be found 
in the Church of England ? Where then is the Church of 
Scotland's charter of fecurity that none (hall ever arffe in 
ber deferving fuch a reprimand ? fliall fuch names as thofe 
mentioned openly affirm that there are fuch in England ? 
and muft the man be condemned without hearing and 
without mercy who is but fufpedled of hinting that there 
may be fuch in her filler church ? I have often indeed fince 
the commencement of this bufinefs refleAed on the differ- 
ent fituation of affairs in Scotland and England. 1 have 
feen, I know not how many books in England, printed 
with the authors names, which plainly and without am- 
biguity affirm that there are fome of the clergy proud, 
ambitious, time-fervers, and tools to thofe in power; fome 
of them lazy and flothful, lovers of eafe and pleafure; 
feme of them fcandalous and diifolute in their manners ; 
feme ignorant and infufficient. And thefe things they af- 
firm without the lead danger, or apprehenfion of it : but 
I believe, were I to publifh a book that had the tenth part 
of (fiich feverity in it in Scotland, I ought at the fame time 
to have a fhip hired to flee to another country. I (hall not 
pretend to account for tliis difference, but only affirm, 
and I am myfelf a ftanding evidence, that it doth really 
febfift. And at the fame time it is attended by a very odd 
drcumftance, for reproaches are criminal when thrown 
out by one fet againft the other, but not in the leaft fo, 
when thrown out, or thrown back, by that other againft 
the 6rft — Many here prefent.will remember what a fet of 
ovjcrtures were brought into this Synod in April 1753, by 
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fome of the. very perfons who are now ftajnding at tho bar t 
one of them fet forth the grievotis crime of bringing our 
public differences with one another into the pulpit : and 
jret, ftrange to think, the only fermon that ever I heard 
in my life in which this was done, was by one of my prei 
fent accafers, who, Sir, fell bloodily upon thofe minifters 
who bawl out againft the law of the land as a grievance, 
inllead of giving it that obedience, which becomes good 
fobjeCts. It indeed was his ignorance to find fault with 
tfiat expreffion, which is ufed even by the facred infallible 
General Aflembly, in the annual in(lru£tions to their 
tommiffioners. Is it not alfo well known, that a pam* 
phlet was publiOied, called '' The Juft View of the Con- 
ftitation,? which common, uncontradi^ed fame, which 
18 not my cafe, attributes to Mr, H , and pub- 

lilhed many months before the one for which I am now 
accufed. This pamphlet reprefents us all in general as 
not a£king upon confctence, but from a love of popularity^ 
or in the words of the ingenious Mr. T of Gowan^ 

*' not confcience, but a fpirit of fa£tion and a love of do- 
minion." And befides this, it tells a ftory, which it calls 
a fcene of iniquity, with the initial letters of the names of 
the perfons concerned. Was ever this pamphlet charged 
by thefe gentlemen, my opponents, as contrary to the in* 
tereft of religion ? At the fame time, I (liould be glad to 
know what it is that makes the difcovery of a fcene of ini* 
quity, if committed by fome whom I muft not name, 
contrary to the intereil of religion ; but the difcovery of a 
fcene of iniquity, fuppofed to be committed by Mr. Web* 
fter, or fome others of us, nothing? contrary to it at all. I 
am not able to difcover any reafon for this difference of 
judgment, but one that is not very honorable to them, viz. 
Thefe fcenes of iniquity, fuppofed to be committed by 
them, are more probable in themfelves* and a^ually ob- 
tain more credit, than thofe which they throw out againft 
US. I do not affirm that that is the reafon, but I think, 
fince they have been the aggreffors, both in cenfuring us 
for fcrupling obedience to fome of their decifions and at* 
tacking our chara^rs in print, if fome namelefs author 
has with great fucccfs retaliated the injury of the toll kind» 
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they oiigbt to lie «ft quietly atider impolBUe, bolbfVofA 
equity and prudence~-from equity becaufe they have gi^ 
yen the provocation.; from prudence, becaufe it will bring 
fiiany to fay^ that charge muft have been jiift.orit Would 
have been treated with contempt-^Surely that (Iroke 
muft have been well aimed — the wound muft have been 
irery deep, fince the fear continuea fo long, and i% never 
like to be either forgotten or forgiven. 

But, Sir, I muft confefs I am aiiuii^ed at. the boldnefiv 
•$ well as the violence of thofe gentlemen, confidefing the 
land in which we live. la it not, and do we not glory in 
14$ being a land of liberty \ Is it then a land of civil XxhtU 
ty and yet of ecclefiaftical tyranny? Muft not a man have 
equity and juftice in the church, as well aa the ftate ? Are 
there not every day publifhed in this nation, as feverot 
nay much feverer cenfureS of the greateft chara£ters in 
tiie kingdom, and pollefling the higheft offices? Are there 
pot attacks upon our fovereign himfelf, and his auguft fa4 
fnily* many times made in print,and yet paiTed. unheeded I 
And muft the leaft attempt to (how that there are corrupt 
tions among the clergy be an qnpardonable crime ? I have 
ieen itinfiftedon in print, that as foon as the liberty of 
the prefs is taken away^ there^S an end of every fhadow of 
liberty. And as of late years it hath been very frequent 
to borrow from what is cuftomary hi the civil govemmem^ 
and apply it to the churchy I ibail beg ; leave to borrow 
this maxim, and to affirm, that fo foon as it is not pem 
tniued in general to lafii the charaAers oi churchmen, 
there is eftablifhed a bcerdotak tyranny, which always 
Was, and always will be, of the moft crueU telentlefs, and 
Illegal kind But the worft of all is ftill behind, which 1 am 
lafliamed to mention in the pcdenceof fo many of the 
kity, becaufe of the reproach which it brings upon oof 
charchi. There have been publifhed among us, writings 
diiedly levelled agatnft religion: itfelf, uking away the 
leiT foundtf ion of morality, bringing, ihdoul^ the being 
•C Gody and treating our Redeemer's name with contempK 
tad derifioa. Writings of this kind have been publiclyt 
tt^owe^ with the author's name prefixed. . Where ha* 
iMmithe sflilof the Prefbyteiy ei f^ufley againft fuch 



l^fkittgi ? Hawtlhey inoved for the exefisife ot£lciplin6 
againft the audiors? Have tfaejr fupportech tbt molioii* 
when made by others ? I am afraid. Sir, thittprofecutioo 
will give many juft grotind to fay, at was faidan agie agv 
by Molicre in France, and by fome there upon occafion 
of his writings, that a man may write againft God Almigfa^ 
fy what he pleafes. in perfeA fecarity ; but if he write 
againft the characters of the clergy in power, he is ruined 
fionrever. 

I am fenGble, Sir that they have faid, even at this bar^ 
as indeed they and their emmiflaries in converfation have 
often alledgea, that the quarrel they have at the pamphletf 
is its burtftil tendency to the intereft of religion : nay^ 
they have often faid that one who could write in that 
fiyle and manner againft his bvethren, cannot poiDbly ba 
a good man ; and that has been commonly faid even upoa • 
the fuppolkionof the truth of die fii^ and characters con^ 
tained in the book« This, Sir, I would have had nothings 
to do with, but would have foffered the book to anfwer for 
itlelf, fince its author does not think proper to appear in 
its defence, if they had not been pleaied to load me withT 
the fiifpicion of it. For removing this odium, by whicb 
alone it is that they have made an impreffion on fome 
good men^ I obfervein general, that it is not conceivable 
that a thing (hould be a certain mark of a bad man, which 
is approved by, and conveys no fuch idea to, fo great » 
number of unqiieftionable characters. But beCdes, let 
tts coniider a little the nature of the thing — i. It is writ* 
ten ironically. 2. It is fuppofed to attack, the charac« 
tern and credit of a part of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland. As to the firft of thefe, far be it from me to 
aflert that ridicule is the teft of truth ; many here prefent 
know how uniformly, and ht>w'ftrenuou(Iy I have main* 
tained the contrary : it is however many times ufeful to 
difgrace known ialfehood, and fuch praS^s as to be dA 
pifo^ need only to be expofed ; that it is a lawful thing 
t^ snake fueh an ufe of it, is evident from the higheft mi^ 
^lority. There are many inftances of irony in the facred 
wricingii In Gen. iii. ai. we have an expreffion put 
iotoiteniQiith^af GodJdinfelft which many, perhaps tofA 
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ioterpreteifi, fappofe to be ah irony ; and u it is of tbt 
noft ievere and cutting kind, in a moft deplorable cafe, fo 
I do not feq^at another interpretation can be put upon the 
words.— »^jAnd the Lord God (aid, behold the man is be- 
^ come^asone of us, to know good and evil.'' The con- 
daft o^ Elijah, and his treatment of the prophets of Baal^ 
I. KiikgsxviiL 27. is another example of the fame kind i 
^ Ana if came to pafs at. noon^ that Elijah mocked them, 
^ and ikid. Cry aloud : for he is a god, either he is talking, 
** or he is purfuing, or he is in a journey, c|r peradven- 
^ tore he fleepeth, and muft be awaked." There are a 
good many inftances of it in the prophets. Which I omit 
to (ave time, as the thing is undeniable, and only further 
mention an ezprelHon of our Saviour himfelf, who though 
fk man of forrows And in a ftate of humiliation, yet in 
. firnie places ufes a language plainly ironical, as in John 
JU 31. *' Many good works have I (hewed you from my 
•* Father, for which of thefe works do yjs ftone me ?" 

And as the inftances of fuch writing in the word of 
God fufficiently warrants the ufe of it, fo it is founded • 
Upon the plaineft reafon. There are two diftind quali- 
lies of truth and piety ; a divine beauty, which renders 
them amiable, and a holy majefty, which renders them ve- 
nerable : — and there are alfo two diftinft qualities of er- 
ror and impiety ; a criminal guilt, which renders them the 
objeft of horror, and a delufion and folly, which renders 
them Glly and contemptible — and it is fit and proper that 
the children of God (hould have both of thefe fentiments 
of hatred and contempt with regard to them. And the laft 
is often neceflary, as well as the firft, in combating cor- 
ruptions. There is for ordinary, a pride and felf-fuffici* 
ency in wicked men, which makes them deaf to advice, 
and impregnable to fober and ferious reaCbning, nor is 
there any getting at them till there pride is levelled a 
little with this difmaying weapon. Many of the ancient 
fathers of the Chriftian church, both ufed this manner of 
writing, and ailerted its neceffity. There is one paflage 
of TertuUian, which I (ball tranflate, becaufe it is very 
much to the purpofe. ** There are many things which 
ought to be treated with coqtempt and mockeryi through 
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fear of giviog them weight, and making them tbo impor« 
unt, by ferioufly debating them. Nothing more ia due 
to vanity than derifion ; and it belongs to the truth tQ 
fmile becaule it is chearful, and to defpife its enemies 
l)ecaufe it is afltired of vidory. It is true that we ough( 
to be careful that the raillery be not low and unworthy of 
the truth ; but if that is taken care of, and we can make 
ufe of it with addrefs and delicacy, it is a duty to do fo.'* 
To this I (hall add another paiTage from St. Auguftine — 
*^ Who will dare to fay that the truth ought to remain de- 
fencelefs againft the attacks of falfehood ? That the ene« 
mies of religion (hall be permitted to terrify the faithful 
with firong words, and to entice and feduce them by agree* 
able terms of wit; but that believers ought never to 
write, but with fuch a coldnefs of ftyle as to lull the reader 
afleep?*' 

Enough furely has been faid in defence of the manner 
|if writing ; and as to the fubjeft of it, attacking the cha* 
raders of clergymen, I am altogether at a lofs to know 
what is that argument in reafon, or that precept in fcripture, 
which makes it criminal to cenfure them, when they de« 
ferve it. That their ftation, like that of all other perfona 
of influence or in public employment, (houid make men 
very tender and cautious how they take up an evil report 
againft them, and never to do it, except upon good ground, 
I allow; but when the church is really bad, I hold it as a 
juft principle, that as it is in them doubly criminal, and 
doubly pernicious, fo it ought to be expofed with double 
feverity. And this is fo far from being contrary to the 
interefts of religion, that nothing can be more honorable 
to it, than to Ibew that there are fome fo bold as to re- 
prove, and fo faithful as to withftand^ the corruptions of 
others. How far fecret wickednefs fhould be concealed, 
and fcenes of iniquity not laid open, and fofin turned in- 
to fcandal in minifters, is a matter that would require a 
very careful and accurate difcuilion, and admit of many 
exceptions ; but if in any cafe erroneous doArine, or de- 
generacy of life, is plain and vlfible, to render them com- 
pletely odious, muft be a duty ; and when it is not done, 
it makes men conclude we are all combimd together, like 
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Demetrias and the craftfinen, and more concerned for 6W 
own power and credit, than the intereft and benefk of 
dibfe comntitted to our charge. Thofe who think that no 
good man can attack the charaAer of the. clergy, I wouki 
joft femind of the attack made upon the Jefuits in France, - 
•bout one hundred years ago, by the gentlemen of the Pore 
toyal, a fociety of JanfeniRs, of great parts and eminent 
piety ; particularly by Monfieur Pafcal, in his provincial 
ktters, which are written almofV entirely in the way of ri* 
dicule. And the very objection was made againft them by 
the lefuits at that time, that is now made againft this piece. 
Will any man now conclude from them, that Pafcal was 
t bad man, whom all hiftory tellifies to have been as pioua 
And unbiafled to the world as any of his time ? 
• I^-hope, fir, what hath been faid thus in general, on the 
fp^cies of writing, and the fubjeft of this book, will coiv 
irince tvtry impartial member of this Synod, that the 
Prcfbytcry of Paifley have aftcd in a mod qnjuft and iU 
legal manner, in pafiing the fcntence they have done up. 
en it in my abfence, and without any examination. It is 
necefiiiry that I fliould now alfo fpeak a little to the me* 
thodof enquiry which they refolved upon, by appointing 
a committee of their number privately to interrogate me* 
And indeed, fir, the method is fo full of abfurdity and ty. 
ranny, that I know not well where to begin in fpeaking 
upon it. They have no where indeecl told what were to 
be the confcquences, if their fufpicions were found to bs 
juft. Perhaps the Prcfeytery of Paifley would have paff- 
ed fentence of depofition againft me in my abfence, which 
would hJtve been but ending as they began, contrary to 
law and jufiice. But, whatever were their particular in.- 
t^tions, by their violent and illegal ftretches of power 
irt falling upon it, they were plainly of the word kind ; 
snd it always put me in mind of a Fryer of the Inquifition, 
with an unhappy perfon before them, whom they want to 
d6nvi£t, that they may burn him, ftroking him, and faying 
fd him in the fpirit of meekners,Confefs, my fon, confefs. 
■ Sir, if thefe gentlemen fuppofed me endued with tha 
leaft degree of common underllanding, this method was 
i^ftffivply abAml; and whether, they dul or not, it was 
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Mi at tnjufti^. This committee beiDg uppcAnitAby 
the court, and the appointment inferted on the records ^ 
the I^reft^tefy, I juft alk, were they not to make a report 
to the next meetitlg of the Pre{bytery, of all their priratc 
Converfation with me ? Would not this alfo be ingrofled 
in the miilutes, and make a part of the procefs under 
their cognizance? Could I be prefent at their next 
meeting, to be the lead check or controul upon their re« 
port t or would they regard any of liiy CorreAtons of their 
committee^s report, if I could? In this fituation, no 
man of common fenfe would have had any converlation 
iHTtth them but by writing, fo that he might be fure no* 
thins would be reported but his own words. For I would 
tiot tru(l the itioll impartial perfon in the world to report 
any conVerfation with me, upon a matter in which l)e 
feemed to be keenly interefted, or to have very difTefent 
fentiment^ from me^ The power of prejudice would 
give a tihdure to the reprefentation ; nav, the leaft for* 
getfulnefs would create fome variince. And if they fup* 
t)6fcd me ilmple enough to converfe with them, Wluit 
mud they havn been, to take fuch advantage of my fim« 
plicity ? 

F^urther^ ftr, this method of enquiry yni very abfurd^ 
becaule felf-contradiftory* They load a man with tb# 
fufpicion of flrriting a book contrary to the intereft of re« 
ligion, and containing many falfhoodsi and then tbqf 
}>retend to a(k this man if he had done fo, faying that thn^ 
will be Well fatisfied if he (hall deny it Thefe fuppofU 
tions deftroy one another. If his veracity be fo entire!/ 
to be depended on, either he muft not be the author m 
the booki or it is impodlble it can contain the &Uhoodi 
that are alleged : for if he will lie in print to defame hit 
brethren, he will fufely never fcruple to lie in conver(iu 
tion to fave himfelf from ruin« Therefore^ fir, I do A& 
firm, that appointing a committee to confer with me, 
Was highly abfurd, or Jefultically cunning* Vot if my 
word is fo much to be depended on as they give out| it ui 
a clear and compleat vindication of tne from their charge^ 
and that out of their own mouths. But perhaps tl^ 
were more cunning than abfurd, and intended firft to majbt 
Vol. IV, K k 
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'fne deny the thing formally, and then adduce it as a proof, 

'and to aggravate the crihic. 

But, fir, they pretend that in this they are only in the 

]<phnt, and following the rules of the Gofpel ; particularly 
that rule of our Saviour, '* If thy brother trefpafs againft 
thee,*' &c. It is fuf prifing to hear any fpeaking in the 
name of fuch a body, make ul'e of this argument. I would 
not give my judgment for having a man to preach the 

' Gofpel, who is capable of giving fuch an interpretation 
to that text. ^►It. evidently and undeniably relates only 

' to private oflfence or perfonal injury. ** If thy brother 
'" trefpafs againft thee, go and tell him his fault between 

■ " thee and him alone ; if he hear thee, thou haft gain- 

" ■• ed thy brother.*' Here, fir, nobody has any thing to 

■ do with it but the perfon injured ; if by confeffion or 
reparation, he is fatisfied, the matter is ended. But will 

- any man fay that this is to be applied to cafes public in 

- their nature, and againft which, if true, a procefs and 

• public cenfure is intended ? If any of the Prefbytery of 

• IPaifley, fuppofing themfelves pointed at in that book, 
"Tiad previoufly come to me when the report rofe ; or fup- 

pofe they had at any time, as private perfons, fpoke to 

• me on the fubjefl — they would have found no man more 

• ready to commune with them, and give them all fatisfac- 
tion due from one Chriftian to another. But, fir, after 

' proceeding as a court in the manner above reprefented ; 
' after illegally finding it criminal, and making it the ground 

• of flopping a fcttlement ; then to appoint a committee 

■ privately to interrogate me, as* to the faft — it is, in my 
humble opinion, a violation of juftice for them to attempt 

• it, a perverfion of the word of God to build it upon that 
'- text ; and it would be yielding up the natural rights of 

mankind if I fliould be fo tame as to fubmit to it. 

Again, fir, they pretend that their conduft is exaClly 
conformable to the form of procefs and the pradlice 
founded upon it in the cafe of other fcandals, where the 

• vtry firft means of proof is dealing with the accufed per- 

• fon'a confcience, to bring him to a confeffion. And here, 
^ fir, I muft fay, before this Synod, that I am not only 
^liuittbljr wining to Ihtfid or fiOlby this form of procefs, 
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but that I am refolded to aiTert and maintain my right to 
be judged by it, and by it alone, and not by the arbitrary ' 
proceedings of Tome modern clei^men. A general obfer- 
vation is neceflary here, that this form of procefs doth uni-] 
verfally proceed upon fcandals, the relevancy of which i« 
acknowledged and cannot be denied. Now, this is by no 
means the cafe. here, as is evident from my continuing 
fo long in the miniQerial charafter, after the rife of the re- 
port, as well as many other confiderations fuggefted above ; 
and therefore, at any rate, the relevancy mull be firft 
proved, before there can be any propriety of aiking for a 
confeffion and dealing with the confcience. It is true, 
they have in their mimites found the relevancy ; but whe« 
ther this has been according to the rules in the form of 
procefs, I could almoft allow even themfelves to be judg* 
es ; for I dare fay they would hardly do it a fecond time« 

But now, after we have left this in its full force, let us 
foppofe that the matter objefted, were only of a fcanda- 
lous nature, and let us go to the 7th chapter in the form 
of procefs concerning minifters, and fee whether the me« 
thod there prefcribed has been obferved in this cafe« 
But, fir, as the whole affair is full of irregularity, and in. 
volved in darknefs and confufion by the precipitate or art- 
ful condu^ of the Prelbytery ; fo there is a particular diffi« 
culty which arifes from the llrange and ambiguous light 
in which they appear* Tbofe who read the ftile and direc* 
tions of the form of procefs, will plainly fee that fuch a 
cafe as that now before you, was never contemplated hy 
the compilers of it. It is diificult to fay whether they are 
to be confidered as private ChrilHans offended and accu- 
fing, or the occafion oftbeaccufation, or as a church court 
taking the a&ir under their cognisuuice for judgment 
They feem to have confidered themfelves as both. This 
I can never yield to ; but they (ball be at liberty to be ei« 
ther of them they think proper. And fo I {hall confider 
them firft in the one light, and then in the other. 

ift. If they be confidered as Chriftians offended, and 
the accufers or occafion of the accufation, the rule is to 
be found in the 4th part of the 7th cha*pter of the form c^ 
proceis, ^\ All Chriftians,'* Su:. Here then, fir, I com- 
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^lain of them, that thcfr have not done as ChrilliaiiK, not 
even what they refolyed to do as a court, and very much 
Aut of time. Have they been wary in accufing me ? Havd 
(hey abstained from publifhing or fpreading the fcandal f 
Have they thefe three years by-paft, converfed with mc 
ibn the fubjeA ? Have they not in the controverfy tvtry 
where called it n heinous crime ; though they knew that 
itfte far frpm being generally yielded, and would not pro* 
liably be yielded by me ? Nay, now inftead of privately 
CDnverQng with me, during the feven weeks delay of the 
i|ffair» without aflSgning a reafon, hav^ they not record* 
ed it in their rpgifter ? Have they not made it a part of il 
|)roce(|, difqualifying me for a call ? I leave any one to 
jddge whether this was following the rule laid down in the 
form of procefs. pefides, they aft not only as private 
perfons, but judges ; or at lead are making the enquiry 
fhemfelvcs, that they may know whether they may defire 
fhe Prefbytery qf Irvine to do it after them* 

^d. Let us confider them as a chyrch court, taking 
the afikir i|nd?r their cognizance for judgment. Here to 
\k f«re, there is a monflrpus impropriety. For, fuppo- 
ling them to have tajcen ever fo jull fteps in other re- 
fpefts, I was n^ver before them, I cannot be before them, 
j am not fpbject tp them. Yet, fir, as it cannot be be- 
Jbre .the Synod in ariy other way than they have bceii 

{)leafed to take it up in ; let us fee how agreeable it is to 
hfc fprm of procefs, and whether they are ready to deal 
With me for a confefllon. The form of procefs mentions 
three ways pf taking up a fcandal ^gainft a minlAer, The 
twp fird none pretends tp hold in this cafe. The laft is, 
P^«^ 3, lad claufe, ** that ihtfama clamosa,^^ &c. Now, 
tan any mai) fay that this conditipn holds in the prefent 
fcafe, Is fhis fo fcandalous in the isyes of the people, that 
ji l*relliytery would be reproach(*d if they let it pafs. If 
there be any fuph fanic^^ it is very filcnt ; for I never 
jieard of any fault found with the Prefbytery of Irvine, to 
Whom it paturally fell to do it. On the contrary, I do 
^rm, becaufe I am able tp prove, that the Prefbytery of 
Jrailjey*$ takin? it up, with very many, brings reproach 
ppon them. Ag^ilh do they follow the rule prefcribed 



ifven when that conditbn exiHs ? Have they enquired 
into the rife, occafion, branches and grounds of tbxz/ama 
fihmasa^ This they were the more bound to do, that it 
is far from being an uncontradifted ^ama ; fo far from it, 
d)at the very prevailingy^zma is not that I am the author, 
but feme how concerned in it. They themfelves expreff 
it feme fuch way in their minutes. Thir makes atl the ar« 
guments about their paffing over the relevancy, every way 
Arofig ( becaufe a man might have fome acctflion to tfaie 
puUifliingof a book in which fome very bad things were ( 
And without exam'mation or fpecifying what this acceflion 
was, it would be very hard to judge him guilty of the worlt 
or of the Whole. To fay the truth, fome of their well- with^ 
itz have made it a very diffionorable fama for me ; fay* 
ing that I helped to contrive the mifchief, to colIe£t the ca« 
lumnies, but had not (kill Enough to give it its drefs and 
Ibrm. Should not they have enquired then into th0 
grounds of this fama ? and have they ever done it ? 

Further, in the 5th paragraph of that chapter of the 
fi)rm of procefs, it is exprefsly appointed, that even after 
a procefs is begun upon a fama clamosa^ the court muft 
give a liberal and competent time to anfwer it. And the 
accufed perfon is to be heard upon the relevancy. This 
is, fir, upon the relevancy in the way the fafts are laid, 
even concerning a thing confefledly fcandalous ; and all 
this, before the court are to endeavor to bring him to a 
eonfeflion. From this, then, it is clear and evident, that 
however lawful or prudent'it might be for private perfons 
to commune with a man himfelf, tilt this be done there is 
no warrant from the form of procefs for a court to appoint 
tny examination and enquiry ; on the contrary, it is ma- 
king, inftead of mending a fcandaj. And if this is the 
rule in cafes confefledly of a fcandalous nature, it holds 
much more ftrongly in what is now before you. 

The truth is, this is not only the order of proceeding 
exprefsly laid down with regard to minifters, but it is 
common equity, and in fubilance the fame with the cafe 
of Icandal in all other cafes, and with refpect to all other 
perfons. For though when a partfcolar accufer againft a 
man appears, laying to bis charge a grofs crime, fuch ^ 
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nncleannefs^ it feems to be due to his own c}iara6ler, as 
well as tp iht pubJic, that he fliould profefs innocence ; 
yet it often happens that when the accufation appears. 
wanton and malicious, he puts the accufer upon the 
proof, and refufes to give any other fatisfaflion. And 
whenever any perfon does fo, though the court may think 
it obftinacy and (latelinefs, or that they cannot fully ap. 
]Mrove his conduft, yet they never condemn him on that ac« 
count, but di&nifs the procefs For want offufficient light. 
And I have feen feveral cafes of this fort, in which the court 
abfolutely refufed to put a man to his oath« or even afk 
bun if he was willing to fwear, unlefs there were fome 
ikiore'prefumption than the bare accufation. And indeed 
this is required in the form of procefs. This, however, is 
fiating the cafe too ftrongly. fiut if there be no particu- . 
br accufer, but a vague and general fama^ would it be 
tolerable for a court to call any gentleman whom they (ball 
be pleafed to fufpe£t, and put him upon an enquiry, whe- 
ther he was ever guilty of the fin of uncleannefs ? I dare 
iay fuch a meafure would be detefied by every reafonable 
man. 

But you will fay, here is a corpm debitu Then let 
me fuppofe a cafe exadly. parallel — that a child were ex- 
pofed in a gentleman^s neighborhood, no mother appear- 
ing or accufing, but an ible rumour arifes, that perhaps 
it may be his, or it may have been fomebody about his 
houfe, and he acceflary to the commiflion of the crime ; 
would it in that cafe be reafonable and juft, would it be ac- 
cording to the form of procefs, to call him, and interro- 
gate him, whether he had ever, or for twelve months pre- 
ceding, been guilty of the crime of uncleannefs — without 
making any previous enquiry, as to the rife of the affair, 
or probability of the imputation ? So, in this cafe, here 
is a child of the brain, expofed- to the world : the mo- 
ther, that is to fay, the prefs or the publilher, accufes no- 
body; nay, pretends that it is lawfully begotten. A 
vague rumor lays it to me. This hath never been en- 
quired into, though the&rft broacher of it might eafily be 
found; and yet i muft be interrogated by a court, to 
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whom tarn tiot fubjedt, with whom as yet', as a conrt^ I 
have nothing to do. In fliort, fir, what I would do if I 
were fo irregularly attacked, and charged with a crime 
highly and confefledly fcandalous, I do not know, and 
hope I Oiall never have occafion to deliberate upon it. 
But in this vague and illegal accufation of a .doubtful 
crime, and a crime perhaps chiefly or only in the eyes 
of thofe who accufe me and their adherents, I hope I will 
be approved by every impartial perfon in Handing up for 
the rights of mankind, and refuiing to anfwer super en^ 
juircndis. 

I could here put the Synod in mind of a queftion of 
this nature, which came before the church of Scotland, 
in profeffor S » *s procefs. He refufed to anfwer fome 
queries put to him by the Prefbytery of Glafgow, al- 
though they arofe from, and were founded upon, fome 
writings given in by himfelf. This was debated before 
the AlTembly, and rejefted by them, as they would give 
no encouragement to inquifitorial proceedings. 

But» fir, nothing can demdnilrate more clearly the ini- 
quity of fuch praftices, than what happened not long 
ago in this very Prefbytery, which is but little known, but 
which I am able to bring to light. And after I have nar. 
rated it, I leave it to the judgment of the Synod, whc« 
ther they will countenance with their authority any fimi- . 

lar practice in another cafe. When Mr. G was pre- 

• fented to the ^bbey church of Paifley, there were fome" 
rumors raifed, I know not how, as if he had been guilty 
of fome pradlices tending to difafiedion; Thefe, I 
may fafely fay, were not difcouraged by the Prefbytery, 
but mentioned again and again in their minutes ; and 
though the candidate iniided much upon a regular judg- 
ment upon the relevancy, and an enquiry, they dill fliift- 
ed both, and inftead thereof appointed a conference with 
him. And what think you were the quellions they put 
to him to remove the fcandal ? — Where did you learu 
your Englilh ? And what minifter of the eflablifhed 
church did you hear ? Where did you learn your Latiii I 
' and in whole houfe did you flay ? Did you ever go near 
the epifcopal meeting houfe all the time you were at tl)e 
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profeffion of divinity I Did Mr. H^ — or Mr* R-^- 
epifcopal minifiers, recommend you to Oj *s family f 
Did your father attend ordinances in tbe parifti churchy 
where be lived ? Have you any near relations that are re- 
lated to the minifters of this church I We alk thi6, fay they, 
tiiat we may know the difpofitions of your friends.^— What 
^could be the intention of thefe queilions ? what could be 
the efiedl of their being an(Wered, one way or the other ? 
Might not the mod loyal man in Britain, be brought un* 
der an odium in this manner. I flatter myfelf I am of 
M untainted, unfufpe£ted loyalty, as any man in the Pref-^ 
hyvocf of Paifley ; and yet I could not affirm that I had 
never lodged in a difa£Fe6ted perfon's houfe, nor had thd 
Aieadfliip of any fuch ; nor that I never came near tbd 
^pilcapal meetiog-boufe all the time I was at tbe profef. 
&>n <^ divinity^ And did not thefe gentlemen know that 
fuch thmp;s were perfcAly frivolous and irrelevant ? Yes^ 
fir, they knew it well ; but Qill they ferved their purpofe 
of diibbliging that people, and infufmg jealoufies. And fo 
they myfterioufly ezprefs themfelves in their anfwef to 
the reaibns of appeal, that there are fuch unhappy cir* 
cumftances in the prefenter^s character, as do not recom- 
mend him to the choice of this people* I will not fay^ 
iir^ that all I have above reprefented is now to be found 
in their regifter; for they have a falutary art of expunging 
from their minutes any thing that isdilbonorable to thero- 
ielves : but this I will fay, it aiftually happened, and si 
great deal more. Arid I dare fiiy, if there be any epifco« 
palian here prefect, he will inftantly add to his litany^ 
From fuch Spanifh prelbyterians, good Lord deliver us. 

Thus, iir, I hope I have made it appear, that the Pref^ 
bytery of Paifley have been guilty of moft irregular pro* 
cedure, and flagrant injuflice to me, in paffing a fentence 
upon my charafter, where they had no title to judge me ; 
in finding a relevancy without examination ofthefubjeft, 
and wjien I could not be heard in my defence ; and laft'^ 
ly, in appointing an inquifition for difcovering the fa£t, 
direAIy in the face of law and equity. 

I am forry I have detained the Synod fo long. Sir, but 
coold not poffibly fpeak to this involved^ perplexed accu- 
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fatkkl m ftlorter time ; and I hope the importance of the 
eaufe to me, Will plead for fome indal^^ence, and procure 
ytiVLt attention iot a very few minutes longer, and thea 
I have done. Let me. Sir, fpeak plainly out } whatever 
may be prelefided about the intefeft of religion being con^ 
eemed in the fate of this pamphlet, there is (irong rea* 
fon to Aifpedthat it is the credit of a party that is really at 
- {lake. We all know that there are very great differences 
of fehtiment among us, as to the government of the 
chunsh ; and It feems to be my misfortune, to be of op^ 
pofite principles from feveral members of this prelbyteryi 
on that point. This is the caufe of my being charged 
Urith tU-nature and unpeaceablenefs. They themfelves. 
Sir, will not pretend to give any other inflance of this 
temper; and I confefsthat as I reckon the Glory of God« 
Mid the edification of his church to be deeply concerned 
in the caufe, I am refolved in his flrengthf to maintain 
tod fupport it to the utmoft of my power, fo long as I draw 
breatfi ; and if I have been a firebrand, as I have been 
Ibmetimes called, I wifti I could anfwer the title, and bum 
their pernicious fchemes'even to aihes* And, Sir, as in 
no other cafe have I ever difcovered any keennefs of tem- 
f)tr, fo I truft, that even in this, I have neither difcovered 
an overbearing pride, or perveifenefs of temper, but have 
fupported what I edeemed to be trudi, with refolutioo^ 
bat without violence. I cannot pretend to the polite and 
courtly (lyle, in the fame degree with fome of my oppo* 
fers ; yet have I endeavored to preferve the meeknefs of 
a Chriftian, believing that the v/rath of man worketh not 
the righteoulhefs of God.— Jlow, Sir, I beg every wife and 
honeft man of the other fide of the queftion in our public 
diStrences, to determine ferioufly, whether he will approve 
of a prelbytery's making perfonal oppofuion, and becaufe 
e man is not in tvtry refpeS of their way of thinking^ 
barring his fettlement to the utmofl of. their power ; and 
whether it be decent, or triUy mcrterate, not only to re:, 
buke, fufpend and deprive thofe who cannot go with them4 
but ai the very laft effort of tyranny, to attempt to cad 
out any who are bat fiifpefted of debating the point in 
writing. 
Voi. iV. LI 
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'- Farther, I beg every man in this boare, to lay his banfl 
irpon his heart, and fay this day, in his judgment, whether 
life will, in order to reach a man of a difierent party from- 
kimfelf, approve of going contrary to all form and law^ 
and eftablilhing a precedent of inquifition* However fe* 
cure fome may think themfelves and their party at pre** 
knXi there is fuch an inflabtlity in all human things, that 
the engines which they prepare againft others, may be.di« 
tested againft themfelves* I know a fear of this kind for 
the moft part operates but weakly upon nten^s minds ; 
becaufe the cafes that may afterwards caft up, cannot be 
dearly difcemed, being hidden in the darknefs.of futuri* 
ty ; but, Sir, he is the wifeft man, that a£U with moft 
prudence^ and does not expofe himfelf or hiy friends to 
the law of retaliation. This I fpeak in perfect fecurity^ 
« to myfelf, tor if the church (hall find that interrogation 
is a proper way of ehquiring into facts, it will but open 
to me a larger field of information ; and though it come to 
the real merits of this caufe, the trial of the relevancy of 
,this crime obje£ted to me will take up at leaft feven years 
in procefies of various kinds. ' 
• To conclude, Sir, though I will never approve of, or 
give my confent for eftablifliing a praftice which I think 
Qnjuft and tyrannical ; yet as to my own cafe, I will even 
fiibmit to be interrogated by this very party upon this juft, 
diis felf-evidently juft condition, that the minifters of that 
Pireft)ytery do fubmit themfelves to be interrogated by me 
in turn, on their doflrine^— their diligence in paftoral duQr 
tf-i^heir care and government of their families — and their 
perfonal truth. If they will yield to this, I will anfwer 
upon oath, either inftantly, or upon a month's preparation, 
not only as to this point, but all that they Ihall think fit to 
aflc, as to my chara^er, that can accufe me, from my birth 
diis day. And if this condition be refiifed, the equity of 
tiieir conduCl I leave to the judgment of this vencrablt 
Synod* 
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AN J 

HUMBLE SUPPLICATION 

I 

To such of the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland as art] 
Elden of the Cburcb^ and members of the General 
Assembfy^ 

VirCH HONORXD, 

YOU will Tiirely be fenfible that it mud have been i 
very urgent neceffity that has compened a man of 
my fiation and profeffion to become an author ; efpecially 
when I addrefe myfelf to you, whofe circumftancet fet yoU 
at (b great a diftance from me, and may, vrithout that 
tandof and condefcenfion on your part, provoke you tb 
contemn that advice which is offered voluntarily, and 
from fuch a hand. And indeed there is nothing of which 
I am more firmly perfuaded, than that the affairs of the 
church of Scotland are drawing fad towards a crifis, and 
that a little time will determine whether ihe will fink of 
fwim. This view of things cannot fail to conftrain every 
one who hath any regard to her profperity and wel&re; 
of which number I hope I (hall always be, fo long as I 
draw breath, to exert himfelf to the utmoft for her fup^* 
port ; and alfo to fpread the alarm, and call on others to 
ailift, who have more ability and opportunity to be ufeful. 
On this occafion, I am emboldened to addrefs myfelf to 
you, not only as by your quality and ftation, you are able 
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ti> contribute tnqch to a change of the tneafare* that havd' 
Ifttely prevailed, but as year office of elders in the church, 
may be prefumed to incline you to be ready and a£live, 
for her profperity and fupport. I intended once to have 
ftyled you brethren, becaufe Palfo am an elder, but waa 
afraid of giving offence by too forward and afluming an 
introdudtion ; however, I fiill hope for fome regard in 
GOnfequence of thiis relation, becaufe I have ever obferv* 
ed that a likenefs of character, a participation of the fame 
^ce, or indeed a likenefs in alipoft any confiderable cir* 
Gumllance, creates a kind of connexion, and produces a 
frmmthy or fellow-feeling between the very highefi and 
loweft that fall under the fame denomination. The in- 
habitants of the fame pity, though very different in their 
llations, reckon themfelves interefted in drie another. 
Thofe of the fame corporation arp flill more clofely connec* 
ted. And there is a certain fociety comprehending per- 
sons of very diftant charaSers in other refpefls, who are 
faid to have an extraordinary tendernefs for each other's 
concerns. The fociety J mean is that of frce-mafons ; for 
}am told afree-vnafon, though a king, will Ihow a very 
great i^ffe£lion for > brother, although a beggar, or at lead 
^he next thing tP it, if there be W renl beggars in that 
community. 

;.. It is not widiout a very important defign that I have 
mentioned this ; for I have obf^rved fojiie otiate^bave en^i 
{}e4yored to (late a diilinflion, or perfiaps I may call it, to 
^w f^dition, between the gn^at elders of pur church and 
thf fmaller, JVlany who are not wanting in an bumble, 
If qot fervile refpeft tq the elders that furrpund the com* 
fQifgoner's throne in the affemblyhpufe, make it their 
^inefs to throw all the blame of the cpnfufion that at- 
tends the f(^ttlenient of any parifh, upon the elders of low* 
^l rank, whom I may call (in ailufion to the fimilitude of 
(ree-maipns) the operative members pf the fame fociety. 
Jt IS titne, therefore, for up to fpeak fpr p^rfelv^s, and par* 
lipularly to thofe (rofu wliom, becaufe of our relation to 
them, of which I again boafti ^^ IP^y coqfideqtly expe£\; 
|i.fair and impartial hearing* 

One other ground of encouragement I have in my pre- 
fent reprefentation, viz. that many or moft of our honorable 
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ddtrt Bie bred to the law. Now, I find in the Uftoiy of 
(he gofpel, that it was a lawyer that took care of the body 
of our bleiTtid Saviour, after it was crucified at the inftiga* 
tion of the priells. • This is a paflage recorded by all the 
finir evaageliils ; and I hope one efieft of its having a 
place in the bible, will be the fttrring up fuch of our law« 
yers as have a flure in the management of public afiairs» 
to relcue the church, which is Qhriil's myftical body, from 
the tyrannical impofitions of churchmen in power. 

I have been confidering with myfelf, whether I ought 

not to endeavor to raife my Ayle a little, when fpeakihg 

to your honors, above what was either neceflary or proper 

when rpealung to thofe of a lower rank and weeker capa« 

city. But upon mature deliberation, I am refolved to con« 

tinue in my old plain way, becaufe it is probable I Ihall 

acquit my^U' better in that than in any other. I have o£» 

tenoblerved, that when a countryman is called, uponbu^ 

fineis, to fpcak to ihofe of high rank, if he behaves in a 

quiet way, makes as few motions as poffible, and fpeaks 

with fimplicity, lie pailes vtvf well ; but if he begins to 

fcrape with his right foot, and to imitate the manners of 

his betters, he expofes himfelf to their derifion. Shoukl 

it happen that fuch a man, upon his going out, hears a 

great loud laugh in the company he hath left, it is my 

opinion he ought to conclude they are malqng a jeft of his 

ridiculous behavior ; and if he were permitted to return 

back, it is probable he would find one or two in the mid« 

die of the room mimicking his geftures for the entertain^^ 

ment of the red : for there is not a more refined pleafurot 

to thofe in high life (efpecially the ladies) than aping and 

deriding the manners of their inferiors. Nay, the famtf 

difpofition is to be found in all ranks towards fuch as aro 

below them. Even we tradefmen and merchants have 

learned to fpeak with contempt of a low-lived fellow, by- 

whicii we mean one in lower life than our own. This 

bath determined me (as I faid) to aim at nothing but plain* 

ncfs of fpeaking. And it is very poffible it may happen 

in this, as in my former treatife, that to fome I ihall be 

fouud more plain than pleafant. 
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Theirft poiotl am to apply to you upon, to which t 
littmbiy intreat your ferious attention, is the mantier of 
making fetttements of minifters in the feveral parifhea 
Acoughoat this church. It is not unknown to yo\j^ that 
th)B thing :hathcaufed a great deal of confufion in feveral 
comera^the country ; that a great part of the people have, 
on that very account, fcparated from the eflabliflted 
church. ; and many more hkve fallen into an indifference 
about religion, and given over attendance upon public 
iilftni^QO altogether. Now there are fome things upon 
tUafiibj^d that I mud needs take for granted ; becaufe I 
caimot find any thing more evidently true than they are 
in tbemftlves by which I might prove them ; fuch as that 
tlie inftrudion of a nation in rdigion is a matter of very 
great importance, and that you all believe it to be fo ; that 
there is no ground to hope that people will receive benefit 
by the inftr^ions of tbofe whom they hate and abhor, 
and that it is impoflible they can receive benefit from 
thofe inftruflions which they will not hear. There is 
one thing more, which to me appears as evident as any 
ofthem, that no compulfion ought to be ufed to conftrain 
inen's choice in matters of religion. From thefe I think 
it plainly follows, that violent fettlements, that is to fay, 
giving a man a (Upend, with a charge to infiruit and go* 
vem the peo|^ within a certain diftriA, the whole of 
which peopde do abfolutely refufe to fabjet): themfelves to' 
bis miniftry, are, to fay the lead, abfolutely unprofitable^ 
and the money that is bellowed upon the perfon fo fettled» 
is wholly thrown away. 

There are not a few in whofe hearing if I fhould ex- 
prefs myfelf asabove, they would immediately reply. All 
Ibis is very true, and we are forry for it ; but as the law 
now flands with regard to patronages, how can it be help* 
ed ? Now, though I am far from being of thefe gentle- 
men's opinions, that this matter might not be made much 
better, even as the law now flands, if the church were fo 
difpofed as I hope fhortly to fhow, yet I will fuppofe it 
for a little, and make a few reflexions upon the condu£t 
of many in that fuppofed fituatioq« 

And firft, they mud forgive me if I fay that I can by 
no means believe the hardQiip of the law of patronage lies 
very heavy upon their fpirits,or al\^aJ!L'A£\X^^^>3cvt^ ^YC^tx. 
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tbemfelves under it with furprifing firmneft, ind discover 
not the lead outward fign of uneafinefs. Are they ever 
heard to complain of it, unlefs in a conftrained manner, 
when othen mention it before them ? Do they not fliew 
all willingnefs to appoint fuch fettlementa—to enforce 
them, to defend them ? Do they in the lead difcoante- 
nance fuch probationers as accept of prefentures uncon- 
ditionally, although it cannot be pretended that the law 
obliges any man to this ? On the contrary, are not thefe 
the men whom they love and delight in, whofe charaQers 
they criebrate for knowledge and underflancUng; and for 
difinterefted virtue ? 

I do confefs then I am apt to doubt the iincerity of thofe 
gentlemen, when they profefs their forrow for the hard- 
ihips they are under by the patronage a£t ; becaufe fome 
apparent tokens of their concern might have been expefl- 
ed, and are no where to be feen. But alas ! why am I 
expreffing my fufpicions what is our iituation ? things 
are changing fofaft, that it is impoffible to write even fuch 
a book as this with propriety, and fuited to the times ; for 
even fince I wrote the above paragraph I have received 
information from Edinburgh, which if it had come before 
it was written, would have prevented the writing of it s 
and even, if not for mangling my oWn book, I would yet 
expunge it. I am affured that laft May it was openly 
profefled by fome in the aifembly, that prefentures were 
of all others, the bed way of fettling preachers ; and 
that it was the proto pseudan of men of my principles to 
imagine otherwife. This proto pseudon is a phrafe which 
I do not underftand, and therefore mud let it alone. It 
may be a phrafe of fome of the learned languages, and it 
may be of no lan<;uage at all. However I have recorded 
it with great fidelity, as I am informed the gentleman 
pronounced it. And whatever is its particular figniiica- 
tion, I fuppofe its general meaning is, that patronages 
are no grievance, but a bleffing« * As therefore, it is pro* 
bable that your lorddiips and honors have this many tim^ 
affirmed to you, it is neceflary that I flionld firft attempt 
to prove what I thought had been felf^vident, that we 
are in a bad fituation, before I cave your aflldiuice for 
ourrclicfc ,,-,•«•,—» — 
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On the Transportation of Dr. C- 



Moderator, 

A S it is ufttal for people to difier almoft upon tverj 
/\^ fubjcft, I am not furprired that there Ihould be fotnft 
m this Aifemblyf who are for appointing, that this tranf- 
portation (hall take place ; but I apprehend it is really 
^ound of furprife, to fee the way in which they urge their 
opinion ; they do not fpeak as if they were weighing and 
deliberating upon the caufe, that thev might be able to rivft 
a juft determination ; they do not (peak as if clearly mis* 
iied themfel\res ; or as if they defired to convince others, 
and bring them over to their own opinion ; but the/ 
fpeak in an overbearing manner, and prefs the conclo* 
fion with a vIGble difpleafare at the time fpent upon ilj^ 
and impatience that any body (hould diJSer from, or con* 
tradift them. But as pofitivenefsis Icldom any ftnm^ 
prefumption of a good caufe, fo lll^Kk it is very much 
mifplaced here ; and as the quiet ffl^omfort of a largt 
parifh immediately, and the whole country Cd^ more ror 
motely, depends upon our decifion, I hope tiie aflembly 
Vol. IV- Mm 
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irilhnot^ve it, till after mature deliberation and with fctl 
impartiality. 

The firft thing, no doubt, to be confidered, is, whether 
the commiflion have exceeded their powers, that we majr 
fee whether we have room at all for the other queftion^ 
about the expediency of this tranfportation; and after read* 
ing the words of the aflembly's remit, I cannot help be- 
ing of opinion, with the great majority of the members of 
Prefbytery, that the commiffion had no power to deter- 
mine this caufe. Is it not plain that this is not the caufc 
which was before the laft aiTembly ? And is it not confeiTed 
on all hands, that the commiffion had no title to take in 
any caufes, but fuch as were remitted to them ? Is it not 
plain, that the words in any after qucfiion relating to this 
ttttlement, are not to be found in it ? It is alfo proper to 
obferve, from thealmoft conftant ufe of thefe words in the 
remits of the afiembly, that they do not fuppofe that a 
queflion relating to the fame fettlement with another^ 
makes it the fame caufe. The anfwer.made to this is, 
that it was a miftake or omiffion in the clerk of the aiTem- 
bly. Admitting, Sir, that this had been the cafe, it would 
jl^ extremely wrong and dangerous, to approve the coro- 
iniffion in paying no regard to that legal defe£t, but taking 
in the caufe. For the afiembly itfelf to make free with, 
and defpife eftabliihed forms of procedure, is of the very 
.worft confequence. I have heard fome honorable mem- 
bers, eminently ikilled in the law, affirm, that for a court 
to defpife even its own forms, is to make way for the ad- 
miffion of many inftances of great and real injuilice. But 
for the commiffion, which is a delegated court, fo far to 
'come over form, as to take in a caufe not remitted to tbem, 
is a bold tranfgreffion with a witnefs : and if allowed, muft 
he attended with confequences, which it is impoffible to 
Ibrefee, but can fcarce be imagined worfe, than they really 
wilt be an e&e£t 

. But Sir, why ih|dd any fay this was either an omiffion 
in .the clerks, or ajdperfight in the laft afiembly. I am 
&re for my part, I think they would have done wrong 
Had they done it in any other way. What is the rea- 
fon of tUs clauie, (or any after queftipn) when it is inferted* 
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it is aftor Ae ptrt of the caufe is decided, to prevent con. 
tentions people to protraA a rettlement, by foolilh vind frU 
voloos appeals upon c^try little interloquicur or refoIutiOQ 
of a prdlqrtery, in carrying it into execution. But ini 
this cafe,' neitber alt the parties, nor the principal part <tf 
the cauTe itfelf, was before the aflembly at all ; and I daro 
iky, we may all remienfiber to have heard it given as tbo 
•pinion of the mofl jOdicious members of this church, thai 
it ia a very wrong meafure to refer any caufe pf momenC 
to the commiiEon, that hath not been in a good meafuro 
hcaid and underftood by the aflembly itfelf. Moderator, 
I beg leave further to fay, that I hope this aflembly will not 
tathorife the commiflion in making a long arm, to take in 
caofies without fufficient powers, becaufe the commiflion ia 
certainly the moft unhappily conftitu ted court of any in this ^ 
church. I fay this without intending, and I hope without 
giving offence to any body ; for fuppofing human nature 
in us to be juft what it is in other people, the members 
of the commiflion being fo numerous, and fpread over all 
Scotland, few of them attend voluntarily, and it is the ea* 
fieft thing in the world for interefted peribns to bring up 
a number of a particular way of thinking, and they may 
carry any caufe whatever. 

Thus, Sir, it appears that the fentence^f the commif. 
lion has plainly exceeded their powers ij^fome^ meafure, 
even by the confeffion of the friends of this tranfportation; 
Let us confider it a little in itfelf, and fee if it is like to be 
fo great a benefit, or fo great an honor to this church, as 
that we fhould either forgive the commiflion the encroach* 
ment they have been guilty of, or fliould now doourfelves, 
what they have formerly done in a precipitate and irregu* 
lar manner* Upon this branch of the fubjeft, I am 
very much at a lofs, not what to iky, if every thing were 
to be brought out that might be urged againft it, but to 
bring the argument within fome compafs, and chiefly in^' 
deedtodifcover fome hope of fuccefs by reafoning from 
ibme common principles, on which we fliall generally 
agree. 

Moderator, I take this opportunity of declaring before 
this aflembly^ that I have always had the decpell fenfc of 
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Ike diflioiior and loft of authority which this cbwcb fiai 
ibffered, and what indeed is infinitely more, the injtirjr 
which the fouls of men have fuffered, by many fettlements 
in whkh we have ordained a paftor without a people ; at 
the fame time, I am fenfible that many worthy men and 
&tlbful minifters, look upon themfelves as under a ne- 
ceflity in fome fuch cafes from the law of patronage ; and 
I am afraid many from a habit of doing this where there 
is neceffity, are unwilling to come out of the fame xxzQl, 
and continue to do it, when there is no neceiDty at all. 
r Moderator, I defire it may be obfehred that I do not be* 
Iteve, and I know nobody fo foolifh as ta believe, what is 
commonly imputed to us, that anv ChrifUan as fuch, has 
f right to call a minifler on an eftablifhment ; we know 
that nobody has any right ta call a minifler on an eflabliih- 
fnent, excepting thofe to whom the law gives it ; neither 
would I contend that eVery man ought to have a right, 
though We had it in our power, to make laws upon that 
fubj^, fince this feeming equality would be a vile inequa^ 
lity. But, Sir, I would choofe to form my judgment 
upon a few principles, in which I ihould think, hardly 
any in thisaffembly would difagree. Has not every man 
a natural right, well fecured to him in this happy ifland^ 
to judge for hii^felf in matters of religion, and in faA to 
adhere to any n\)nifter he pleafes ? Is not the legal ftipend 
intended to provide a fufficient and ufeful paflor to the 
])eople within the bounds Of a certain pariih ? can he ba 
of much fervice to them,if he be upon ill terms with them? 
or can he do them any at all, if they will not hear him ? 
Does any body defire to compel them by penal or eccle« 
iiaflical laws to hear him : or would fuch forced religion 
be of any worth I Is not then the legal encouragement 
tinhappily loft and mifapplied by fomebody's fault, when 
a minifler is fettled to whom nobody will adhere ? Now, 
Bir, the inference that I would draw from thefe princi* 
pies is no more than this, that decency and our indifpen- 
hhXt duty as a church court, requires us to make no fuch 
iettlements but with regret, and never without a real ne« 
ceifity ; and the caufe We have now before us, is one in 
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rnVvAk aa fuch neceifity exids* It is a tnnfportation, Sir« 
the. expediency of which we are to judge of and the perfoa 
concerned i» not only bound in duty, but can be eafily 
compelled by law^ to fubmit to our decidon. The great 
argument that always has been ufed againft this or the 
like reafoning^ has been brought out in this caufe, that the 
people were unreafonaUe and prejudiced, and have been 
birred up by evil-minded perfons. This argument, Sir, 
is io old and fiale, that I am furprifed people are not afha- 
ned of it, and that the ingenuity of the lawyers has not 
baen able to invent another, that Ihall have the advan- 
tage of being new. How often have we heard from this 
bar, this parilh would have been agreeably and peacea- 
bly fettled, but very early a combination was formed"*^ 
This is all in all, the reft follows of courfe. I am perfuad* 
ed. Sir, from the ceruin knowledge of many particular 
inftances, in which this was alleged, that in nine cafes of 
ten the allegatioti is falfe. One perfoh in a pariih or 
comitry iide may be adlive, and it may be faid with plaufi. 
bility, that he is the main fpring of the oppofition. Sir^ it 
is very eafy to lead a people according to tlieir own in- 
clinations ; but it is not fo eafy as many leem to fiippofe, 
to change their inclinations and dire£l their choice. In 
the mean time, it is always forgotten that the argument i« 
founded not upon the caufe or occalion, but upon the re- 
ality of the averfion of the people to the minifler. 

Moderator^ an argument that is ipade ufe of to perfuadt 
us to order this tranfportation, is, that if it ibould be rCf. 
fafed, it would encourage the people to refift in other cafes^ 
I am afraid. Sir, that ti^ tame fubmiffion which indeed is 
fad approaching, and which many feem fo arden-.ly to de^ 
itre, can never take place, till there is a total indifference 
about religion among all the members of the eftablifhed 
church ; take our neighbor country of England, as an ex^ 
ample of that defirable peace. But if this argument be 
laid as it ought to be, that people fhould not be headftrong 
and unreafonable, it operates plainly the contrary way ; 
for there is nothing whatever that would give us fo much 
weight and influence with the people, as that we (how ft 
proper teaderncfs to them, as we have opportunity. If 
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we do not oppreft them, when we have it in oor power W 
relieve them, we may exped to have fome infldence ovei^ 
tfaen^^when we are ftraitened and diftreft ourfelves. 

Befides, Sir, on this fubjeft of the prejudices of the peo« 
plr, this pretence is carried a mod unreafonable and ex? 
travagant length, and nothing but the prejudice in them- 
felves, could make men fpeak in fuch a ftilep Many will 
needs have it to be prejudice and groundlefs prejudice in 
«: people, if they do not fall in with a man to be their mi« 
htfter, againft whofe life and do£trine they cannot bring 
any legal objeftion. Alas, Sir, all fuch things are matters 
of election and choice, and not of legal proof. In illuftra* 
tion of the people^s cafe, there is a very good example gi- 
iren, that a man would have juft caufe of complaint if you 
flioold force a pbyfician upon hin^^of whole flcill he had no 
opinion, though he could not prove him infufficient before 
Ae faculty. 

But, Sir, as it would be wrong to attribute oppofition to 
m miniRer*s fettlement in all cafes to groundlefs prejudice, 
I am forry to fay it, but I am obliged in juftice to fay it, we 
have very little reafon to do fo in the prefent cafe. Even 
in the cafe of a probationer, when he abfolotely adheres 
to a prefentation, notwithftanding the greateft oppofition 
from the people, it is but a forry mark of love to fouls, 
and of that felf-denial which every Ghriftian (hould con- 
tinuallymaintain. Many things however may be faid in 
favor of a probationer ; yet, Sir, for a fettled minifter not 
only to ad this part, but to excel all that ever were b|»fore 
Iiim in a bold and infolent contempt of the people, as 

plainly appears to be Dr. G 's cafe, is fuch a con- 

duft, that I ihall have a worfe opinion of this aflembly 
than I have at prefent, if they do not openly exprefs their 
indignation at fuch indecency of behaviour. In the hif- 
tor}' of the church we find no charaAer more odious, or 
more unclerical, if I may fpeak fo, than ambition and open 
folicitation of ecclefiadical preferment. Little changes in 
forms. Sir, do often produce at lead great changes in man- 
nera and charafters. In former times in our church, the 
probationer or minifter himfelf, was never confidered as a 
par^, but wa« confidered aa the fubjeft coaceroing which 
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ihit proceff WIS carried on by the callers or referrees ; 
but DOW they have been for fome time paft^ confideredat 
parties — ^they begin to allow the caufe to appear at the 
bar — tburge their claim — ^to conCder the people who are 
to be their charge as their adverfaries, and. to treat them 
widi contempt and difdain. 

I confels, Sir, I am not able to imagine what are the 
views of a minifter who ads in this manner. It is not I 
fear eafy to anfwer, that he refolves to change his fituation 
ttid take upon him that office, from fincere regard to the 
glory of God and love to foals, which he mud profefs at 
his admiilion. But as we muft be tender and cautious in 
judging of the inward motives of others, I fhall leave that 
to him who judgeth the fecrets of all hearts ; but in the 
mean time, every one in this hotife is now called to judge 
whether it would be for the glory of Go^ and the good of 
mankind, to fufifer him to execute his intention. Let it 
be confidered with ferioufnefs. Moderator, it is not only 
the people of the parifli, or thefe of lower rank, but many 
of all &itions whom we (hall offend, in the proper fenfe of 
the word, if we order this fettlement. They are led by 
fuch things to treat,* and they often do treat with derifion, 
t mtnifier's concern for his ufefulnefs, and affirm that it is 
no more than a defire of a comfortable benefice and ialary 
for life. I fliall be forry to fee the day, when by refembling 
tbem in their pra&ice, we (hall learn from England to 
leave the people and the work altogether out of the a^ 
and fo call our charges no more parishes^ but livings. 
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I 



AM informed by my correfpondents in Scotland, that 
fevieral letters have been publifhed in the newfpaperi 
there, containing the mod virulent refledtions upon me, 
on account of an advertifement by J — P ■ ■■, merchant 
of Gtafgow, relating to the fettlement of a tra£t of land' 
in Nova Scotia, in which he mentions my being concern* 
ed. One or two of thefe papers have been fent me, and 
contain fo many niiftakes in point of faft, as well as be- 
tray fuch ignorance of the fubjed they attempt to treat, 
that it would be a difgrace for any man to enter into a for- 
mal quarrel with fuch opponents. Were I in Scotlatid 
at this time, I (hould think it a very great departure frorn 
prudence, to take the leaft public notice of thefe invec- 
tives. Few perfons have been lefs concerned than I have 
been, through life, to contradiOi falfe accufations, from 
an opinion which I formed early, and which has been eon- 
firmed by experience, that there is fcarcely any thing 
more harmleb than political or party malice. It is beft' 
Vol. IV. Nn 
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lo leave it to itfelf ^ oppofition and contradiction are the 
Ofrfy means ef giving it life and duration. 

But as J am now at fo great a didance, and the fubje6t 
of the fcandal is what pafles in America, fo that impartial 
perfons in genera?; may be lefs able to judge of the pro- 
bability of fadts, and cannot have proper opportunities of 
making a complete enquiry, I think it neceflary to flate 
this matter with all the perfpicuhy and brevity of which 
I am capable. The accufation, I think, may be redu- 
ced to the following argument — Migrations from Britain 
to America, are not only hurtful, but tend tor the ruin of 
that kingdom ; therefore, J. W. by inviting people to 
leave Scotland, and fettle in America, is an enemy to his 
country. 

It will not be improper ta mention in the entry, that 
my havlBg any concern in fuch an extendve undertaking, 
was wholly accidental and unexpefted. I was invited 
and prefFed to it, from a motive that was not at all con- 
cealed, ll>at it would give the people who intended to come 
out, greater confidence that they fhould meet with fair 
treatment. This very reafon induced me to confent ; and 
that I might the more effe6\ually anfwer that purpefe, one 
cj^tbje cxprefs condUions of my joining with the compa- 
tiy WBs, that no land fbouldbe Ibid dearer to any coming 
from Scotland, than I fhould dire£l. This was the more 

?*(5ceflary» that either • through miftake, and the power of 
European ideas, or through mifguided avarice, fome ad- 
Wtifements had been publiflhed in the Scots newfpapers, 
ivTuch would not appear furprifing to perfons born and 
educated in Scotland, but which are infinitely ridiculous to 
oWe acquainted with American affairs. In particular^. 
Cjpe Icut out of a Glafgow newfpaper, and fent home, 
relating to Newfoundland, where perfons were invited to 
go. to make their fortunes, by renting. each family thirty 
acites of land^ at the eafy rent of fix-pencc fterling at firll^ . 
and gradually rlfing till it came' to two fhillings yearly for 
ever. .,Now how abfurd is this, when in many places 
yciu c^n buy the fee fimple of land for the fame or lefs mo^ 
nj^ tlian is here afked for rent ? Befide's, how fhall thirty 
acres oHand maintain any family, Inra place where land 
is fo chc^Pf and labor fo dear ? 
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Ilikve heard it given as a reafon for thefe enfnaring 
propofalfi, that people in Britain will not believe that land 
16 good for any thing, if you offer it for a few fliillings per 
acre in fee fimple. But the people in Britain (hould be 
told, that the value of land does not depend upon its qua- 
lity, unlefs in a very fmall degree — It depends upon its' 
fituation, diftance from other fettlements, and many cir- 
camflances that need not be mentioned. It is a matter' 
now as fully aicertained, as univerfal uncontradifted tef^ 
timony can make it, that the back land in America, is in 
general better than that along the ihore, though very dif- 
ferent in value ; becaufe the one is full of trees and wild 
beads, and the other Is full of houfes, fields and orchards. 
One Would think that this matter might be well enough 
XHiderllood by this time. When a new fettlement is ma- 
king, efpecially if one family or one company have a very^ 
large traft, they will fell it very cheap ; and ifthey are ur- 
gent to forward the fettlement, they will give it to one or 
two families at fird for nothing at all ; and their profit does 
not arife from the price pakl by the fird purcbafers, but 
from the profpeCt of fpeedily raifing the value of what re. 
mains. Any man that can think, may underdand this 
from J — ^P--^ — ^s advertifementr He propofes to fell to 
the fird families, at fix-pence derling an acre. What pro- 
fit could he make of that fmall price i Suppofing he fhould 
fell 20,000 acres, the whole produce would be but five 
hundred pounds, to be divided among twelve or fourteen 
perfons. The plain hSt is, that the fum is not at all 
equivalent to the trouble and expence of ferving out the 
patent ; therefore the profit mud be future, and mud arife 
wholly from the profperity of the fettlement. I believe jt 
is a rule without any exception, that a man*s duty is hit 
intered ; but there is no cafe whatever, in which the in* 
teredof both parties is more manifedly the fame, than in 
/elling and purchafing new lands to fettle upon ; for the 
jproprietors can receive no benefit, but from the fucceft 
and thriving of the fetders. 

New land may be bought in America at all prices, from 
fix- pence fterling an acre, to forty (hillings ; and thofe 
who would judge of the quality by the pricei would do 
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jttftUke one who (bould- judge that an acre fold for a hoofe. : 
in the city, muft be twenty times better in foil, than the 
fields at two miles diftance, becaufe it is twenty times the 
price. The price of land in America, is rifing very faft, 
mid fometimes rifes in particular places, far more rapidly 
than could be forefeen. A gentleman who has a large 
tn& in New-York, government, within thefc three years, 
offered to give away for nothing, feveral thoufand acres* 
at the rate of two hundred acres to ^ch family of aflual 
fettlerS) and yet has given away none ; but fince that time 
has fold a great deal at four {hillings and fix- pence fter* 
lingvandnow will fcarce fell any at that price. 

Having premifed the above, I would intreat the reader's 
attention to the following remarks : 
. u There is very little gound for being alarmed at the 
migrations from Britain to America. . The numbers who 
come abroad, never have been, and probably never will 
be, of any confequence to the population of the country. 
Any one who will read Montefquieu^ will foon be fatisfied 
that when the fpirit and principles of a conRitution are 
good, occafional migrations, and even war^ famine and 
peililence, are hardly felt after a little time. The place 
of thofe who are removed is fpeedily filled. Two or three 
hundred families going abroad, makes a great noife ; but 
it is nothing at all to the people in Great-Britain, and will 
but make way for the fettlement and provifion of thofe who 
ilay behind, and occafion them to marry and multiply the 
&ller. It is probable, that the people in Britain imagine 
that the new fettlements in America, are wholly filled 
\j thofe who come from Europe — It is far oiherwife. 
They dp not make the fortieth part in any new fettlement. 
Such tra£is are peopled from the adjacent fettlements at 
firft, with a few (Iranger emigrants ; but their chief in* 
creafe is from natural generation. If a fettlement is good, 
a few families will fpeedily make a colony ; but if other* 
wife, you may fend in (hips full of people every year, and 
yet it will come to nothing. If a few pafTengers coming 
put from Britain, threaten de(lru6lion to that populous 
country, what inftant ruin muft come upon the fettled 
pirts of New.England,New- York, New- Jerfcy, andPenn* 
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f^vtnttf from whence many times the number remove 
every year to the back countries, and yet it has not 
any fenfible eflFeO:, either on the price of land or the num* 
her of the people^ which continue to increafe notwithftand- 
ing. America is certainly exhibiting at this time, a 
fcene that is new in the hiftory of mankind. It incres^es 
in a proportion that no political calculations have yet been 
abte to underftand or lay down rules for. The reafon of 
this I take to be, that when colonies were fent out in an- 
cient tiroes, the people and the foil were fotnewhat fimi- 
lar, and improved by flow degrees ; but in America we 
fee a wild, but a noble foil, taken poffefllon of by all the 
power, wealth, and learning of Europe, which puflies on 
its improvement, with a rapidity which is inconceivable. 

Another thing ought not to be omitted ; there are great 
numbers of people that go from America to Britain, fo that 
the migration is not all one way. The people in New 
England (an old fettlement) fay that they have fent twice 
as many people to England, as ever came out of it to them. 
But though upon the whole, while this country is but yet 
fettling, the number coming out fliould be greater ; yet 
there is this difference, that they commonly come out 
poor, and return rich. This is very much to the advan- 
ti^e of Britain, if wealth and an increafed value of land 
he an advantage. The truth is even as to numbers, though 
I do not think fo many people go from America to Eu- 
rope, as come from Europe to America ; yet I am apt to 
think, that there is little difference in the number that goes 
tOj or comes from the ifland of Great Britain. 

2. But fuppoGng, (what I do not believe) that inviting 
people over from Scotland to America, did tend in fome 
degree to depopulate that part of the world, I cannot 
fee why a man who does fo fliould for that reafon, be call* 
ed an enemy to his country. Whaf is it for a man to be 
a friend to his country ? Is it to wifli well to the ftoncs and 
the earth, or the people that inhabit it ? Can he be an ene- 
my to them, by pointing out to fuch of them as are poor 
or opprefled, where they may have a happy and plentiful 
provifion, a^d their poAerity be multiplietd as the fand of 
the fe4 I If be is their enemy by deceiving them, thedi^ 
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Ike diflionor and lofs of authority which this church fiat 
ibiiered, and what indeed is infinitely more, the injcny 
which the fouls of men have fuifered, by many fettleraents 
in which we have ordained a pallor without a people; at 
ibe fame time, I am fenfible that many worthy men and 
fiiUbful minifters, look upon themfelves as under a ne« 
ceffity in fome fuch cafes from the law of patronage ; and 
I am afraid many from a habit of doing this where there 
ii neceffityi are unwilling to come out of the fame tra£l, 
and continue to do it, when there is no neceiEty at all. 
. Moderator, I defire it may be obfefved that I do not be- 
lieve, and I know nobody fo foolifli as ta believe, what is 
commonly imputed to us, that anv Chriftian as fuch, has 
ffL right to call a minifter on an eftabliihment ; we know 
that nobody has any right to call a minifler on an eftabliih- 
Inent, excepting thofe to whom the law gives it ; neither 
would I conteinl that every man ought to have a right, 
though We had it in our power, to make laws upon that 
fubjedt, fmce this feeming equality would be a vile inequa-> 
lity. But, Sir, I would choofe to form my judgment 
upon a few principles, in which I fhould think, hardly 
any in this aifembly would difagree. Has not every man 
a natural right, well fecured to him in this happy ifland^ 
to judge for hii^felf in matters of religion, and in fa£l to 
adhere to any nynill^er he pleafes ? Is not the legal ftipend 
intended to provide a fufficient and ufeful pafior to the 
])eople within the bounds Of a certain pariih ? can he be 
of much fervice to them, if he be upon ill terms with them? 
or can he do them any at all, if they will not hear him } 
Does any body defire to compel them by penal or eccle- 
fiafiical laws to hear him : or would fuch forced religion 
be of any worth i Is not then the legal encouragement 
linhappily loft and mifapplied by fomebody^s fault, when 
a minifter is fettled to whom nobody will adhere ? Now, 
Bir, the inference that I would draw from tbefe princi« 
pies is no more than this, that decency and our indifpen- 
&ble duty as a church court, requires us to make no fuch 
fettlements but with regret, and never without a real ne« 
ceffity; and the caufe we have now before us, is one in 



vhtbh oa fuch necefliQr ezills* It is z titnfporutioa, Sir« 
ttw expediency of which we are to judge of and the pcrfon 
concerned ia not only bound in duty, but can be eafily 
compelled by law, to fubmit to our decifion. The great 
argument that always has been ufed againft this or the 
like reafoning^ has been brought out in this caufe^ that the 
people wefe unreafonaUe and prejudiced, and have been 
birred up by evil-minded perfons. This argument, Sir^ 
is fo old and fiaki that I am furprifed people are not afiia* 
med of it, and that the ingenuity of the lawyers has not 
been able to invent another, that (hall have the advan. 
tage of being new. How often have we heard from thia 
bar, this parifli would have been agreeably and peacea- 
bly fettledi but very early a combination was formed— 
This is all in all, the reft follows of courfe. I am perfuad* 
td. Sir, from the certain knowledge of many particular 
inftances, in which this was alleged, that in nine cafes of 
ten the allegation is falfe. One perfoh in a pariih or 
country fide may be a£iive, and it may be faid with plaufu 
bility, that he is the maun fpring of the oppofuion. Sir, it 
is very eafy to lead a people according to tlttir own in- 
clinations ; but it is not fo eafy as many feem to ibppofe, 
to change their inclinations and dire£l their choice. In 
the mean time, it is always forgotten that the argument i« 
founded not upon the caufe or occafion, but upon the re- 
ality of the averfion of the people to the minifter. 

Moderator, an argument that is made ufe of to perfuadt 
us to order this tranfportation, is, that if it fbould be rcr 
fufed, it would encourage the people to refift in other cafes^ 
I am afraid, Sir, that ihit tame fubmiflion which indeed is 
fad approaching, and which many feem fo arden-ly to dcr 
fire, can never take place, till there is a total indifference 
about religion among all the members of the eftabli(hed 
church ; take our neighbor country of England, as an exr 
ample of that defirable peace. But if this argument be 
laid as it ought to be, that people flioukl not be headftrong 
and unreafonable, it operates plainly the contrary way ; 
for there is nothing whatever that would give us fo much 
weight and influence with the people, as that we (how ft 
proper tendernefs to them, as we have opportunity. If 
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t6 people Aincrica from Scotland, I would not think bC 
employing a more cfftdtual way, than exciting or hiring 
one or two authors, who have nothing elfc to do, to write 
agai'nft it^ This would neceflarily make people pay at-^ 
tention to tlie fubjeft, and feek after the information which 
they would otherwife have neglcfted. At the fame time, 
as human nature in general, is not very fond of reflraiiit, 
they would perhaps be the more difpofed to remove when 
they found their landloixls anxious that they fliould ftay. I 
defire it may be particularly obferved, that I have not faid 
in any part of the above difcourfe, or do I believe that 
there is any hard-heartednefs or difpofltion to opprefs in 
the landlords of Scotland, nKHre^an in any other country, 
nor more at this time than any former period. The rife 
of lands has been the confequencc of an increafe of trade 
and wealth, and the difpofltion to go abroad in the com- 
mon people, at prcfent, is owing to the fame caufe that 
made clerks and fupercargoes go out, for thefe fifty years 
pad, viz. the hope of bettering their circum (lances. It is 
both unjuft and impoffible to hinder them, if they be fo 
minded ; and for the reafons given above, I am perfuadcd 
it will not be the leaft injury to thofe of any rank whom 
they leave behind. For my own part, my intereft in the 
matter is not great ; but fince Providence has fent me to 
this part of the world, and fince fo much honor has been 
done me, as to fuppofe that my character might be fome 
fecurity againfl fraud and impofition, I fhall certainly look 
upon it as iny duty, to do every real fervice in my power, 
to fuch of my countrymen as fliall fall in my way, and 
ihail eitlier dcfire cr feem to need my aflifiance. 

J-W. 
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To the £dItor of the Scots Magazine^ 

Pbihdelpbiaj May 28, i77z. 
SIR, 

T SAW in yoor magai:ine (Appendix 1770) a letter; 
I figned £. R. containidg fome remarks upon, and % 
levert condemnation of Dr. Lathrop^s fermon at Boflon, 
entitled, ^^ Innocent Blood crying for Vengeance.'* Thefii 
remarks are introduced with obferving, that the fynod of 
Kew-lTork and Philadelphia had written a letter, ao<l 
claimed relation to the church of Scotland ; and thea 
^ys the author, ^ on reading of which, I could not help 

• thinking, if we may judge of the American church from 
^ the fample here given, that Our church derives no great 

• honor from her weftern progeny ; but I hope the ftocfe 

• is better than the fample.* * 

Now, flr, as to this author's obfervations on Dr. La^ 
throp's fermon, I (hall fay little ; becaufe perhaps it can* 
not he wholly julliiied — yet, if all circumftanccs are duljr 
attended to, there is as little reafoii to infult or glory over 
the people of Bodon, as there was to excite the public 
irfentment againft captain P«— ^. But what I hj^y^. 

Vol. IV. Oo ; •• 
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tnct tgnaaLnceofbriiigmg in the (ynoclof New-York aii^ 
Philadelphia on this occafion. Were the author of this 
jernoB fvea a» inenribier^c^^the fynod^ or any way con* 
neaed witli it;aMf atfeiViftt wMld fee tmpef tiifient ; becalife 
lid church can be fuppofed anfwerable for the prudence of 
%i9try parlkular pcrfon connefte4.K>^h her, efpecially 
the wiftlom or proprifci^ibf thilr pabncations. Does the 
church of Scotland defire to be judged by this rule ? I fup* 
l^e not. Koi^wiUI be goiliy of faoiucii injuftice, as to 
judge of her b/ihis'fcer friend artd adVDcate. • I hope (as 

* he fays) the Hock is better than the fample.' For, 

How aflonifhing mud be tbe^ ignorance of that gentle* 
Man concerning the BritiHT'dominions in America, when 
be fuppofes the miniOers of Boilon to be a part of the fy« 
nod of Njew*Yori^apd Shjladdiphia i ^4)16 the fy nod's 
letter fa/ any foch thTng T Did it not enumerate the pro* 
vino^ in which their menibetFsrefide ? Did it not inform 
the*i(krbl!c, thatSt is but Icrventy years fince the firfl prtlby- 
tery met in this country ? But give me leave to ihfdfni 
)[pi)r cqrr«(r£[or^l(^ru, that ^Cv is. about one. hundced and-fo^^ 
t^ Xf^rs itncp the people of New-Kngland eftabliftied m 
coltegt at pifnbrid'ge near Boiton ; that their churchet 
ire upc^ii the independent plan, and are in the four New- 
jE^Agland'prrbvinces above five hundred in number: wbere- 
is the whole fynpd of New-TorJc and Philadelphia con« 
fkinedt when their letter wks written/ but one hundred 
^ik1 twentj^feven members, and does not now amount 
ifi one. hundred and fiJty. 

* 1 do not mean by this to difdaim connexion with the 
^urche* qfl^ew ^England. They are a moll refpedlable 
jJRlft of the church of Chrift. Nor do I think that any part 
^•(heBritifh empire is atthis day, equal to them for real 
rfelTgion and foumV morals. My fingle purpofe is to teach 
TOiir correfpondent, and your readers in general, not to 
frite upon American affairs, unlefs they underftahd 
^lem. itell you nothing but truth when 1 fay, that being. 
|]^t(uivr have often blufl)«d in company, to heair flo* 
Ifcs harrated of tKe ablurd apd ignorant manner in whicir 
perfeas of do inconfidenible ilations in Britain, have talk- 
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^ of tMng^ a%d places in America. We have heard of 
t gentleman in the houfe of commons, frequently making 
mention of the isiand of Pennfylvania ; and of another 
who in the privy counfel inKUed, after contradidion, on 
his being right in his defcription of the isiand of New* 
Jerfey. 

But what excels every thing is the following ftory, which 
I have been alTured by perfons well acquainted with it, 
was a fa£L Some years ago, a frigate came from Eng- 
land with difpatches for many, or mod of the governors of 
provinces in North America. The captain had orders to 
go firft to New- York, and from thence to proceed to 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, Pennfylva* 
nia, and the Jerfeys. When he arrived at New- York, 
he delivered his difpatches there, and mentioned his or- 
ders. The governor told him, if you will give roe the 
letters for the governors of New. Jerfey and Pennfylvania, 
I will undertake to have them delivered in forty-eight 
hours; but if you take the rout prefcribcd to you, per- 
haps they will not receive them in three months. To 
which the capuin replied, I do not care a farthing about 
the matieri I will ftick to my inilru£lions. 

I am, fir, your mod obedient, 
humble fervant, 

X. Y. 
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0n the present State of PUBLIC AFFAIRS, emd «| 
the Duty md Interest ff America in this Imfiartati 



Crisis. 



^TT^HAT the prcfent ts an important «ra to America, 
I ' has beeo fo:often repeated, that I fuppofe no maq 
doubts it, and I hope few will forget it. Yet, however 
auguft the idea, it is capable of being greatly enlarged^ 
It will be an important a^a in the hiftory of mankind. 
The extent of this country is fbch, that as it is now, and 
^obably will foon be fettled, it makes ho inconfiderabl^ 
part of the globe itfelf. The European in general, but 
particularly the Britifh fettlements in America, have for 
thefe hundred years paft, been exhibiting to the world % 
fcenc differing in many refpeAs from what it ever bel 
held- Tn all the ancient emigrations, or colonial fettle- 
tnents, the number was fmall, the territory very limitedt 
and which was (lill more, the people and the foil were al- 
mod alike uncultivated ; and therefore both proceeded to 
improvement by very flow degrees. But in America 
ve fee a country almoft without bounds, new and un- 
touched, taken poffeffion of at once by the power, the 
learning, and the wealth of Europe. 

Hence it is that the cultivation and the population of 
America have advanced with a rapidity next to miracu- 
lous, and of whi.ch i>o political calculators have principle^ 
or data fufficient to make a certain judgment. I hoI4 
every thing that has been faid on the numbers in Ameri- 
ca to be good for nothing, except in certain places where 
(hejr have proceeded on aAual numeration. When writer/ 
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ftktt, that' the Inhabitants in Atiietlcra AoMit ihemfelvdr 
IhtiVfcftfy 6f twenty .live years, they fpeak by gucfs, arid" 
tbey^fay nothing. It may be under or over the truth in 
certain places;- but there are othorS'4n'-wi)ich they be- 
come twenty tiniSs the nnmbeVlh Icven yea?8. I do not 
know, and therefore will not attempt to conjedlure, how 
faftv mankind may iquUiply ina oquntry that \s in thc^ 
&l>ft favorable ftate pdffible, both in itTclf, and for receiv^ 
|rig an acceflion from others lef$ happily circumdanc^d. 
What I* morti cenatrt, as ^elj ^s of mofe importimteto 
obferve, is, that the Britiih colonies in Nonh- America, 
have in this rcfpeS exceeded jevery other countfy u|fen 
the face of the earth. "' ^ 
, Wbatha>caufed this difference ? Does the climate o^ 
Britain naturally produce more wifdom, llrength and ^c*- 
livity, than that of France, Spain or Portugal ? Surti/, 
iK>t, or wo to America itfelf ; for the bed of its colonies. 
iirein the climate of thele veryi:ountries. It is therefore 
Without doubt owing to the liberty which pervades the 
Britiih conditution, and came with the colonifls to thu| 
mrt of the earth. Montefquieu has, with inimitable 
peauty, fhewn that the natural caufes of population or 
depopulation, are not half fo powerful as the moral caufes ; 
by which laft he means the ftate of focicty, the form of 
|;overnment, and the manners of the people. War, fa- 
mine and peRilence are Icarcely felt, where there is liber* 
ty and equal laws. The wound made by thofe fore jud£i| 
inents is fpeedily clofed by the vigor of the conllitution ; 
Whereas, in a moj :; fickly frame, a trifling fcratch will 
rankle and produce long difeafe, or perhaps terminate iij 
jieath. We need go no furtlier than our own country tq[ 
have full poof of the force of liberty. The fouthern cOr 
ponies, blcffed as they are with a fuperior foil and more 
powerful fun, are yet greatly inferior to Pennfylvani^ 
and New,.England, in numbers, ftrength, and value of 
Jand in proportion to its quantity. The matter is eafiljj 
Iplved. The conftitutions of tbeie latter colonies arc 
more favorable to univerfal induQry. 

But with all the differences between one colony .an^ 
WPtbcr, America in general, by its gradual improve^ 



tieot^ not lorig «go ei^bibited a fpeflacle, the imift deligbu 
fill that can be conceived, to a benevolent and cOntem* 
plative mind. A country, growing every year in beautjr 
and fertility, the people growing in numbers and wealtbi 
arts and fciences carclully cultivated and conftantly adt 
Tancing and pofleffing i'ecurity of property by liberty and 
€(|ual laws, which are the true and proper fource of alt 
iBo reft. While things were in this (ituation, Oreat.Bn« 
tain reaped a great, unenvied, and ftill increafing profit 
from the trade of the colonies. I am neither (o weak at 
(6 beKeve, nor fe foolifti as to affirm, as fbme did in the 
beginilifig of this conteft, that the colony trade was the 
whole fupport ol'a majority of the people in Great-lBritain. 
How coulcfvny perfon^of rcflcftion fuppofe that the ft), 
feign trade of three millions of people, could be the chief 
fupport of eight millions, when the internal trade of tbefe 
eight millions themfelves, is and mud be the fupport pf 
(louble this number that could be fupported by the trade of 
America, befides their trade to every other part of the 
world ? But our trade was dill of great importance and 
value, and yielded to Great-Britain yearly, a profit vaftly 
fuperior to any thing they could reafonably hope to draw 
from taxes and impofitions, although they had been fub» 
mitted to without complaint. 

This however did not fatisfy the king, miniftry and 
parliament of Great-Britain. They formed golden, but 
miftaken and delufive hopes of lightening their own bur- 
dens by levying taxes from us. They formed various 
plans, and attempted various mcafures, not the moft pnu 
dent I confefs, for carrying their purpofe into effeft. The 
okimate purpofs itfclf was in fome degree covered at firft, 
and they hoped to bring it about by flow and im percept i- 
We fteps. In fome inftances the impofition was in itfclf 
of little confequence ; as appointing the colonies to fur- 
nifli fait, pepper and vinegar to the troops. But the lau. 
dable and jealous fpirit of liberty was alive and awake, 
and hardly fuffered any of them to pafs unobfcrved or un* 
refifted. Public fpirited writers took caro that it fliauld 
not fleep ; and in particular the celebrated Pcnnfylvania 
Farmcr'a Letters were of fignal fervicc, by fumifhingthe 
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hyfftt of tfietrcount^ with fa^ and illaftrartiig the xighti 
iiid privWegts vhicb it was their ^ury to defend. 

^be lafl. attempt made by the miniftry in the wayitf 
art and ^ddrefs^ was repealing the a£t laying duties on 
paper, gla&« and painter's colors, and leaving a fmall 
iu^ybntea, attended with fuch circumflances, that the 
|ea fhould come to us no dearer, but perhaps cheaper, thaa 
before. This was evidently with defign that we might 
be induced to let it pafs, and fo the claim having once ta« 
)^eixplace^ "}ish.^ ^ carried iq other inHancestOrthe great, 
eft heights This manoeuvre^ however, did not elude the 
vigilance of a public fpirited people. The whole colonies 
declared their refolution never to receive it* —« 
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TftE Conglrcfs is, properly fpcakihg, tlie reprefcnta* 
tivc of the great body of the people of North Ame* 
riciu Their eleftion is for a particular puirpofe, and 4 
particular feafon only ; it is quite diftin^ from the afr 
lemblies of the feveral provinces. What will be before 
them, is quite differerit from what Was Of could be in th« 
▼iew of the eledors. When the alTemblies are chofen* 
Therefore thole provinces are wrong, who committed it 
to the aflembly as fuch, to fend delegates, though in fome 
provinces, fuch as Boflon and Virginia, and fome others^ 
the unanimity of fentimertt is fuch, as to make it the 
fame thing in efTefl. 

It \i at lead extremely uncertain, whether it could be 
proper or fafe for the G>ngrefs to fend either ambafladprs, 
petition or addrefs, direAIy to king or parliament, or both. 
yThey may treat them as a diforderly, unconditutional 
meeting — they may hold their meeting itfelf to be crimU 
nal— -they may find fo many objections in point of legal 
form, that it is plainly in the power of thofe who wifh to ba 
able to do it, to deaden the zeal of the multitude in the 
colonics, by ambiguous, dilatory, frivolous anfwcrs, per. 
haps feverer meafures. It is certain that this Congrefs ii 
different from any regular exertion, in the accuftomed 
ibrms of a quiet, approved, fettled conttitution. It is aa 
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imaAtptldn or Mpcxi^on of the uiual fbrms, ffid en «|b 
rf&alto the great law of reafon, the iirft principles bf the 
/.ipcial iiniqn» and the multitude colIe£tively, tor wKofe 
. benefit all the particular Jaws and cuftoiDSofaconftituted 
Ifatte^ are fuppofed to hiverbeen ortginatiy eflabliihed. 
. There is not the leaft reafon as yet, to think that either 
(he Uing« the parliament, or even the people of Greats 
Britain, have been able to enter into the great principles 
of univerfal liberty, or are willing to hear the difcuflion of 
the point of right, without prejudice. . They have not on* 
]y taken no pains ro» convince us that fubmiOron to thekr 
claim is confillent with liberty among us, but it is doubt- 
ful wliether ;bcy expcdt or dcfire we (hould be convinced 
of it. It fcems rather that they mean to force us to be ab« 
A>lute flaves, krK)wing ourfci ves to be fuch by the hard law 
of necefitty. IT this is not their meaning,}and they wi(h us 
to believe that our properties and lives are quite fafe ia 
the abfoloie difpofnl ot the Britifh Parliament, the late 
ft£ls with refpefl to Bollon, to ruin their capital, dellroy 
(heir charter, and grant the foldiers a licence lo murder 
them, are certainly arguments of a very fingular nature. 
* Therefore it follows, that the great objcflof the approach* 
!ng Congrefs iliould be to unite the colonies, and make 
them as one body, in any mcafure of fclfdefence, to alTure 
(he people of GreatBritain that we will not fubmit voluii- 
tarily, and convince them that it would be either impolS. 
frie or unprofitable for them to compel us by open violence, 

Por this purpofe, the following refolutions and recom* 
mendations are fubmitted to their confuleration : — 
' 1. To profefs as all the provincial and county rulefi 
bkve done, our loyalty to the king, and our backwardneft 
t& break our connexion with Great>Britain, if we arc ndt 
forced by their unjull impofitions; Here it may not be 
improper to compare our paft coridudl with that of Great- 
Britain itfelf, and perhaps explicitly to profefs our deteOai- 
tloQ of the virulent and infolent abufe of his majefly*il 
tier (on and family, which fo many have been guilty of iti 
Qiat ifland. 

a. To declare, not only that we efteem the claim of 
tne Brltiih parliame'nt to be illegal and anconllitutiopal^i 



hift Ihat 'm «M'fiitnly determined mvef to robmH to it^ 
afidiio deliberately prefer war with atl its horrors, and: 
etreti extermination itfelf to lUvery, rivetied on us and: 
OBf poikrjty. 

.3.: To refolve that we will adhere to the intereft of the> 
whole body, ^and that no colony (hall make its feparate^ 
peace, oc from the hope of partial diliia£tton, leave others as 
Ike viAimsof mtnifteri?! ven&^eance, but that we will coiw* 
tinue aniced, and purfue the fame meaTures, till Aniericaa 
libony is fimled on a folid bafis, and in particular till th« 
mmr fufiering colony of MiiTachuftttts Bay is reUored to^ 
all the rights of waich it has been, on this occafion, unjuft* . 
ly deprived. 

4.-irhac a non- importation aj^eement, which has been 
loo long delayed, Ihould be entered into immediately, and 
at the fame time, a general non-confumptive agreement, 
as to all Britifli goods at lead, (hould be circulated univer- 
fally through the country, and take place immediately, 
dult thofe who have retarded the non.importation agree* 
ment, may riot make a profit to themfelves by this injury 
to their country. 

5. That Ibme of the mod effe £lual meafures fhould be 
taken to promote, not only induflry in general, but ma* 
nufa£tores in particular ; fuch as granting premiums in 
different colonies for manufa£lares which can be produced 
in them ; appointing public markets for alt the materials 
of manufafture ; inviting over and encouraging able ma* 
nuia£turers in every branch ; and appointing focieties in 
every great city, efpecially in principal fca- ports, to receive 
fubfcriptions for direfting and encouraging emigrants who 
ih4;ll come over from Europe, whether manufaft'ures or 
laborers, and publifliing propofals for this purpofe, in the 
Britifh newfpapers. 

6. That it be recommended to the legiflature of every 
colony, to put their militia upon the bed footing ; and to 
all Americans to provide themfelves with arms, in cafe 
of a war with the Indians, French or Roman Catholics, 
or in cafe they fhould be reduced to the hard neceflicy of 
defending themfelves from murder and affaflinatioa^ 



V f. Tbat t oommittea fluMild be appointtdto dmr^ vf 
•n-Mimeft ttid affcAionate addrtfs to the army and naty^ 
ftetting them in mind of their cbara^er as Britons, ths 
reproach which they will bring upon tbemfelves, and tbi 
dari^to which they wilFbe expoied, if they allow thenw 
fdvcs to be the indrumei^ts of enflaving their country. 
• 8. That a plan ^of union Ihould be l»d down for all 
die colonies, fo that, as formerly^ they may correfpood 
■nd afcertain how they (hall effe£iually co-operate in fuch 
wealures as (hail be necellaiy to their common defeoocu 
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SIR, 

I BEG leave by yoar afOftance, to puUilh a few thou^ti 
upon the manner of condufling, what I think is noir 
cailed the independent controverfy^ in which this coun* 
try in general is fo greatly interefted. Every one knows 
that when the claims of the Britifh Parliament were opeiif 
ly msdde, and violently enforced, the mod preclfe and de- 
termined refolutions were entered into, and publilhed by 
every colony, every county, and almoft every townfhip or 
fmaller diilri^, that they would not fubmit to them. This 
was clearly expreflfed in the greateft part of them, and 
ought to be underOood as the implied fcnfe of them all^ 
liot only that they Would not soon or easily ^ but that they 
would n^t^r on any events fubmit to them. For my own 
part, Iconfcfs, 1 would never have figncd thefe refolves at 
arfl, nor taken up arms in confequence of them after* 
wards, if I had not been fully convinced, as I am ftill, that 
acquiefcence in this ufurped power, would be followed by 
the total and abfolute ruin of the colonies. They wotilcf 
have been no better than tributary ftates toa kingdoAi at a 
l^atdiftapce from them. They would have been thetf* 



fipTOt ashasbetittho cafe with all dates in a (ifnilar fiftia^ 
ttortfromthebeginningof the world, the fenrants offer* 
irants from generation to generation. For this reafon I 
declare it to have been m^ meaning, and I know it was 
the meaning of thoufands fnore, that though we earneftly 
wiflied for reconciliation with fafety to our liberties, yet 
.we did deliberately prefer, not only the horrors of a civil 
war, not only the danger of anarchy, and the uncertainty 
of a new fettlement, bat even exterminatioivitfclf to fla* 
very, rivetted on us and our ppftcrity. 
' The moil peaceable means were firft ufed ; but no re* 
taxation could be obtained : one arbitrary and oppreiSve 
a£t followed after another; they de(lro>edtbe property of 
a whole capital — fubverted to its very foundation, the con- 
flitution and government of a whole colony, and granted 
the foldiers a liberty of murdering in all the colonies. I ex- 
prefs it thus, becaufe they were not to be called to account 
for it where it was committed, which every body muft al* 
low was a temporary, and undoubtedly, in ninety-nine ca- 
fes of an hundred, mull have iffued in a total impunttyw* 
There is one circumflance however in my opinion, much 
more curious than all the rett. The reader will fay, What: 
can this be ? It is the following, which I beg may be parti*, 
cularly attended to i — While all this was a doing, the King 
in his fpeeches, the parliament in their a6ls, and tha peo. 
pie of Great Britain in their addrefles, never failed to ex- 
tol their own lenity. I do not infer from this, that the King, 
parliament and people of Great Britain are all barbarians 
und fdvages-^the inference is unnecelTary and unjull : But 
I infer the mifery of the people of America, if they muft 
Xubmit in all cases vsbafsocver^ to the decifions of a body 
of the fons of Adam, fo didant from them, and who have 
Hfl interell in opprefling them. It has been my opinion, 
f^om the beginning, that we did not carry our reafoning.. 
fully home, when we complained of an arbitrary princef 
or of the infolence, cruelty andobilinacy of Lord Norths 
IiOrd Bute, or Lord Mansfield. What we- have to fear^. 
and what we have now to grapple with, is the ignorance, 
prejudice, partiality and injufiice of human nature. Nei- 
ther king nor minillry, could have done, nor durft }fLytf 
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•tRmipted what We haVe feen, if they had not had the iift« 
tion on their fidek The frienda of America in England 
•ure few in number, and contemptible in influence ; not 
<muft I omit, that even of thefe few, not one, till very lat«» 
\f^ ever reafoned the American cau(e upon its propct 
•principles, or viewed it in its proper light. 

Petitiona on petitions have been prefented tbkin^and 
Parliament, and an addrefs fent to the people of Greats 
•Britain, -whi/^h have been not merely fruitlefe, but treated 
with the hrgheft degree of difdain. The conduA of ibm 
firitifh minihry during the whole of this contefi, as has 
been often observed, has been fuch, as to irritate tbt 
*whoIe people of ^his continent to the higheft de;*ree, and 
^nite them together by the firm bond ofnectfTity and com* 
4non iiitereth In this refp^ft they have ferved us in the 
mod eflfential manner. I am firmly perfuaded, that had 
4he wifeft beads in America met together to contrive what 
meafures the miniflry (hould follow to firengthen tho 
•American oppofition and defeat their own defigns, they 
oonld.not have fallen upon a plan fo effeftual, as that 
which has been fieadily purfued. One inftance I cannot 
farip mentioning, becaofe it was both of more importance, 
and lefs to be expeAed than any other. When a majo- 
rity of the New- York Affembly, to iheir eternal infamy, 
attempted to break the union of the colonies, by refufing 
to approve the proceedings of the Congrefs, and applying 
to Parliament by feparate petition — becaufclhey prefumed 
to make mention of the principal grievance of taxation, it 
was treated with ineffable contempt. I defire it may be ob- 
ferved, that alt thofe who are called the friends of America 
in Parliament, pleaded flron^^ly for receiving the New. 
York petition ; which plainly ihewed, that neither the 
one nor the other underAood the (late of affairs in Ameri- 
ca. Had the miniflry been prudent, or the oppofuion 
ipccefsful, we had been ruined ; but with what tranfport 
did every friend to American liberty hear, that thefe trai- 
tors to the common caufe, had met with the receptioQ 
which they dcferved. 

Nothing is more manifeft, than that the people of Great* 
Britain^ and even the king and minillry, have been hither* 
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iMXcetfdiftK^f ignorant of 'the ftate of things in Ammek 
tfbc this reafon,.their meiifures have been ridiculous in the 
ISl^ieft degree^ and the ifiue difgraceful. There are foipc 
mk^ irtU not believe that they are ignorant*— ^tbey tell us, 
iiofP can this be ? Have they not multitudes in this count- 
ory, who gave them intelligence from the beginning ? Yes 
tita^bave i but ihey would trull none but what they ci(lled 
eficial intelligence^ that is to fay, from obftqi^ious, intef* 
ijr&ied tools of government.; many of them knew little of 
Ijie true ftate of things themfelves, and when they did, 
vould not tell it, left it ftiould be difagreeable. I have ndC 
$ very high opinion of tlie integrity and candor of Dn 
j0 m ■■■ ,Dr^ C- ■ % and other mercenary writers in 
New- York ; yet I firmly believe^ that they thought the 
firiends of American liberty much more inconftderablev 
both for weight and numbers, than they were* They con»r 
Mt'fcd with few, but thofe of their own way of thinking^ 
■rid according to the common deception of little mindst 
miftook the fentiments prevailing within the circle of 
their own acquaintance, for the judgment of the publio* 
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•SIR. 

INTAKE the libetty, by means of ytfut free and itnin- 
fluencccf pn*ft, of communicating to the public a few 
^mafks upon the manner of conducing the American 
Contfoverfy in general, and on fome of the writers that 
have appeared in your paper in particular* That you 
tnay nbt pafs fentence upon me immediately as an enemy 
to the royal authority, and a fon of fedition, I declare that 
f efteem his majefty king George the third to have the 
only rightful and lawful title to the Britifli crown, which 
was fettled upon his ^rnily in confequence of the glorious 
revolution^ You will fay, this is nothing at all; it is the 
creed of the fa^ioui Bollonians, I will then go a little 
further, and fay that I not only revere him as the firft 
magidrate of the realm, but I love and honor him as a 
man, and am perfuaded that he wiihes the profperity and 
tiappinef$ of his people in every part of bis dominionsr 
Nay, I have flill more to lay, I do not think the Britifli 
minifiry themfelves have deferved all the abufe and foul 
names that have beei^ bellowed on them by political wrtr 
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fm^ The fteps which they have, taken with refpeft t# 
American affairs, and which I efteem to be unjuft, impo- 
litic, and barbarous to the highed degree, have been 
chiefly owing to the two following caufes. i. Ignorance 
or miftake, occafioned by the mifinformation of interelled 
and treacherous perfons employed in their fervice, 2. The 
prejudices common to them, with perfons of all ranks in 
the ifland of Great-Britain. 

Of the firft of thefe, I (liall fay nothing at prefent, be- 
ctufe perhaps it may occur with as great propriety after* 
wards. But as to the fecond, there is to be found in the 
newfpapers enough to convince every man of refleftion, 
that it was not th^ king and the mintllry only, but the 
whole nation that was enraged againfl America. The 
tkle is but juft beginning to turn ; and 1 am in fome doubt 
whether it has fairly turned yet, upon any larger princi« 
pies than a regard to their own interett, which may be af- 
fefted by our proceedings- It can hardly be expefted, 
that the eyes of a whole nation fhould be at once opened 
upon the generous principles of univerfal liberty. It is 
lUtjural'for the multitude in Britain, who have been from 
tbeir infancy taught to look upon an aft of parliament as 
iupreme and irrefiflible, and to conGder the liberty of their 
country itfelf as confiding in the dominion of the houfe 
of commons^ to be furprifed and aftonilhed at any fociety 
or body of men, calling in quedion the authority of par- 
liament, and denying its power over them. It certain- 
ty required time to make them fenfible that things are in 
foch a fituation in America, that for the houfe of com- 
mons in Great Britain to aflume the uncontrouled power 
^f impofmg taxes upon American property, would be as 
inconfident with the fpirit of the Britifh conditution, as 
it appears at fird fight agreeable to its form. It argues 
great ignorance of human nature to fuppofe, that becaufe 
J»c fee a thing clearly, which we contemplate every day^ 
and which it is our intereft to believe and maintain, there- 
fore they are deditute of honor and truth who do not ac- 
knowledge it immediately, though all their former ide^s 
4Kid habits have led them to a contrary fuppoHtion. A man 
will become an Amcricam by reliding in the country tiupe 
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■lanthSf with a profpedl of continuing, more eafily m^ 
certainly than by reading or he?Lring of it for three yearsj 
amidd the fopliiilry -of daily difputation. ..« 

For thefe reafoiis, I have often been grieved to fee that 
the pleaders for American liberty, have mixed fo much o( 
abufe and inveftive againll tlie miniilry in general, alf 
well as particular perfons, with their reafonings in iupj 
port of their own tiioil righteous claim. I have often laiq 
to friends of A(neric4) on that fubje&t it is not the kinff 
and mifiiftry, fo much as the prejudices of Britons, wit]| 
which you hav^ to cqntend. Spare no pains to have theo^ 
fiilly informed* Add to the immoveable firmnefs with 
which youjafily fupport your own rights, a continual for 
licitude to convince the people of Britain, that it is nof 
paflion but reafon that infpires you. Tell them it cannof 
be ambition, but neceility, that makes you run an evident 
riik of the heavieft fuSeringa, rather than forfeit for your* 
fislvea and your pofterity, the greateft ojf all earthly blelf 
lings, 

; Another circumftance gave me fiill moreuneaCne&i vizi 
tiiat n^any American pa^riot$ feemed to countenance* aofl 
to think themfdves interefted iii the profperity of thi^ 
mod defpicable of all fa^ions that ever exifted in the Brji^ 
tifli empire, headed by the celebrated John Wilkes, e&L 
That Ihamelefa gang carried on their a);tacks with fud^ 
grofs, and indecent, and groundlefs abufe of the king and 
fais fiamily, that they became odious to ih'^ nation, ^^ o^ 
indeed fo contemptible, that the n>lni{lry fent at one timf 
the lord mayor of London to the tower, without exciting 
the lead refentment in the perfons of property in,t^ 
great city, (b as to be felt in the operations of the trear 
fury. •; 

- 4 am fenfible, and I mention it with pleafure, that xio 
American ever proceeded to fuch offeniive extravagance 
on thefe fubjects, as the people in Britain. Far greater 
infults were offered to the fovereign, within the city of 
London, and within the verge of the court, than ever were 
thought of, or would have been permitted, by the mob in 
any part of Anierica. Even the writings containing iU|* 
beral abufe from England} were fcarcely fought after here, 
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liiid matiy of tliem never publiflied, aIthoiig;h it eouM hMT 
been done without the lead danger of a profecution. Yet^ 
though the people of America are as dutiful and refpcAful 
fbbJeCts to the king as any in his dominions, there were 
ibmc things done, and fome things publifhed, that feem- 
ed to Intimate that we had one and the fame caufe with 
the aothor of the North-Britain, No, 45. The evil confe- 

giitince of this was, that it had a tendency to lead the 
ing and miniftry to think that the American claim was 
no better than the Wilkite clamor, and fo to oppofe it with 
fte fame firmnefs, and to treat it with the fame difdain. 
Nothing could be more injudicious than this conduct ia 
the Americans ; and it arofe from the moft abfolute igw 
norance of political hiftofy. The flampiiaS:, that firftbom 
trf^ American opprefllons, was framed by the chief men of 
^at very faction ; and it is plain from their language to 
this hour, that they make no other ufe of American dif* 
turbances, but as engines of oppofition, and to ferve tho^. 
tnean purpofcs of party or of family intered. 
•'•'I do not mean by this to take any part with or againft 
ihi? prefent miniflry. I have feen many changes of the 
Itiiniilry, without any fenfible change of the flate of pub« 
Ifc4fiair$. Nothing is more common with them than to 
ttife a hideous outcry againft a meafure, when they are 
Wti and yet, without ihame or confcience, do the very 
^me thing asfpon as they get in. I look upon the cauf^ 
it^ America at prefent to be a matter of truly inexpreflible 
moment. The ftate of the human race through a great 
part of the globe, for ages to come, depends upon it» 
Any minifter or mimftry, who is in or eut of court favor^ 
9t a particular junflure, is fo little a matter, that it ihoukl 
W)t be named with it. — .^ ^ ,«rt 
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nanthSf with a profpedl of continuing, more eafily an4 
certainly than by reading or hearing of it for three years^ 
amidd the fophiilry of daily difputation. , 

For thefe reafoas, I have often been grieved to fee that 
the pleaders for American liberty, have mixed fo much o( 
abufe and inventive againll tlie minUiry in general,, alf 
well as particular perfons, with their reafonings in iup« 
port of their own moil righteous claim. I have often {au} 
to friends of A(neric4« on that fybjed, it is not the kinff 
and miniftry, fo much as the prejudices of Britons, witj| 
which you hav^ to cqntend. Spare no pains to have thelQ 
fully informed* Add to the immoveable firmnefs with 
which youjufily fupport your own rights, a continual for 
licitude to cpnvince the people of Britain, that it is nof 
paflion but reafon that infpires you. Tell them it cannof 
be ambition, but neceility, that makes you run an evident 
riik of the heavieft fufferinga, rather than forfeit for youtC 
fislvea and your pofterity, the greateft of all earthly bleif 
fings. ;. 

: Another circumftance gave me fiill mpre^uneaCneia, viz. 
diat n^any American patriot; feemed to countenance, aojl 
to think themfdves interefted in the profperity of thi^ 
mod defpicable of all factions that Qver exifted in the Bri^ 
tifli empire, headed by the celebrated John Wilkes, t&L 
That (hamelels gang carried on their a);tacks with fud^ 
grofs, and indecent, and groundlefs abufe of the king and 
fais family, that they became odious to the nation, ^ii4 
indeed fo contemptible, that the. minilhy fent at one timf 
the lord mayor of London to the tower, without excitiiig 
the lead refentment in the perfons of property in^t^ 
great city, (b as to be felt in the operations of the tregf 
fury. . '[ 

-■ i am fenfible, and I mention it with pleafure, that xig 
American ever proceeded to fuch offeniive extravagance 
on thefe fubjects, as the people in Britain. Far greater 
infults were offered to the fovereign, within the city of 
London, and within the verge of the court, than ever were 
thought of, or would have been permitted, by the mob in 
any part of Anierica. Even the writings containing iUi- 
beral abufe from Englandi were fcarcely fought after here, 
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ftiid matiy of tlietn never publiflied, althotgh tt eouM hftvr 
been done without the lead danger of a profecution. Yet^ 
though the people of America are as dutiful and refpcAful 
IbbJeAs to the king as any in his dominions, there were 
ibitie things done, and fome things publifhed, that feem- 
ed to Intimate that we had one and the fame caufe with 
the author of , the NorthBritain, No, 45. The evil eonfe- 

guence of this was, that it had a tendency to lead the 
ing and miniftry to think that the American claim was 
no better than the Wilkite clamor, and fo to oppofe it with 
fte fame firmnefs, and to treat it with the fame difdain. 
Nothing could be more injudicious than this conduct ia 
the Americans : and it arofe from the moft abfolute ig<« 
iiorance of political hiftory. The flampiiaS:, that firft-bom 
tif American oppreflions, was framed by the chief men of 
tiiat very fa6\ron ; and it is plain from their language to 
this hour, that they make no other ufe of American difi 
turbances, but as engines of oppofition, and to fcrvc tho-. 
tnean purpofes of party or of family intereft. 
'^"I do not mean by this to take any part with or againft 
tbi? prefent miniflry. I have feen many changes of the 
HYmiilry, without any fenfible change of the ftate of pub« 
Uc^fiairs. Nothing is more common with them than to 
ttife a hideous outcry againft a meafure, when they are 
Mt, and yet, without ihame or confcience, do the very 
jhme thing asfoon as they get in. I look upon the cauOr 
it^ America at prefent to be a matter of truly inexpreffible 
moment. The ftate of the human race through a great 
part of the globe, for ages to come, depends upon it» 
Any minifter or mintftry, who is in or eut of court favors 
9t a particular junflure, is fo little a matter, thatitihoukl 
not be named with it. — — z *«« 
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SIR, 

I HAVE a few thoughts to communtfeate, firft to your- 
felf, and after that, if ypu pleafe to the public, upon tht 
manner of condufting what is now called the indepen« 
dent controverfy, in the newfpapers. There are to btt 
found tn the tra£ls upon one fide of this quetlion, almoft 
ivithout exception, complaints offome reflraints, felt or 
feared, upon the freedom of the prefs* I (hall be glad to 
be informedv becaufe I am yet ignorant, what foundatioa 
there is for thefe complaints. A pamphlet was publifhed 
fometimeago, calling itfelf Common Senfe, which nobody 
was obliged to read, but thofe who were willing to pay for 
it, and that pretty dearly too* It was however read very 
generally, which I fuppofe muft have arifen either from 
the beauty and elegance of the compofition, or from tht 
truth and importance of the matter contained in it. That 
it did not arife from the fird of thefe caufes, I Oiall take for 
granted, until I meet with fomebody who is of adiifereiit 
opinion ; and when this, is added to the circumdance of 
its being fold in the manner abuve mentioned, it is plain 
that the fubjedt matter of Common Senfe was propofed 
to the world under every difadvant?jge, but that of its owtt 
manifell importance and apparent truth or probability. 

Things being in this fituation, after time fufficient to 
have matured any pamphlet of an ordinary fize, out 
9Qme3 aa aofwer to Common Scnse^ under the title of 
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Pfain Truth. This in one refpcft, was perifeftly feir, fbr 
it was pamphlet againd pamphlet ; and the faid Plaifl 
Truth alfo was fold, as well as Common Senfe, at a very 
high price. For this lad circumftance, there was no need 
of afligning a reafon^ becaufe I apprehend it is the un- 
doubted right of every author, to fet what price he pleafes 
upon the productions of his genius, and of every. printer 
upon the productions of his prefs, leaving it always to the 
public to determine whether they will purchafe thefe pro^ 
dudions at that price, or any other. A reafon however 
#a8 afligned, which was as Gogular as it was unnecefiary. 
We were told that only a fmall number of copies was 
printed of the first edition, I believe this is the only in- 
llance that can be produced, of calling a book in its publi- 
cation, the firil edition. The only reafon of making more 
editions than One of any book, is the fpeedy fale of that 
number of copies, which the modefty of the author, or 
the prudence of the bookfeller, thought might be fufficient 
for the public demand. In this cafe, there is what is da- 
ted by the printers a call for another edition. But there 
mre multitudes of publications, as to which this call is 
never heard, and therefore none of them can, with pro. 
priety of fpeech be (tiled the firfi edition. How would it 
found if I ihould fay, that a man who came alone into my 
boufe, was the firft of the company that entered ; or that 
iny wife, who is (till alive and well, is my firft wife, when 
it is very poffible that (lie may live till I am unfit for any 
other wife, or till (lie is at liberty to take a fecond \i\xU 
band ? 

But further, fuppofing that the author and bookfeller 
had been right in that expefkation, which the ufe of the 
phrafe plainly (hews the vanity of the one and the mif- 
take of the other had raifed in them, I defire to know how 
that was a reafon for printing few copies, and thus render- 
ing them unconfcionably dear. You printers know beft, 
but I take it for granted Srom the nature of the thing, that 
you print fewelt copies of a book, when you do not esu 
peft a general fale. If I were certain that this difTertation 
of mine would caufe an unufual demand for the paper that 
contains it, I would modcilly fuggelt to you, to print three 



or four hnndrcd of that number more than common. In 
Kke manner, if it was certain at the appearance of this 
pamphlet, that it -would be the firft of many editions, fol- 
lowing one another in rapid fuccelRon, it feems the moft 
obvious thing in the world that the edition Ihould have 
been as large as pofiible. Upon the whole, this was ati 
unlucky ftumblc at the threlhold in the author of Plaia 
Truth, as well' as an unexpefted lapsus of the great, illuf- 
trious, and exalted R. B. providore, as he calls himfelf, 
to the fentimentalills, for which I find no way of account- 
ing, but that they were inadvertently led by the fubjeck 
they had in hand to a£t, as well as write, in dire£t oppo- 
fition to Common iSenfe. 

Well, the book comes out, of which I bad a prefcnt of 
two copies, from different perfons, notwithftanding th€ 
fmallnefs of the number printed. But what (hall I fay, 
(either of the ftyle or reafoning of the performance. The 
reading of three pages gave me the opinion of it, which 
UU who read it afterwards concurred in, and which all who 
have not read it, eafily acquiefced in. In execution it was 
fo contemptible, that it could not procure a reading on a 
fubjedk, as to which, the curiofzty of the public was raifed 
to the greateft height ; it not only wanted good qualities 
in point of tafte and propriety, but was eminently poffef* 
fed of every bad one. Common Senfe fometimes failed 
in grammar, but never in perfpicuity. Plain Truth was 
fo ridiculoufly ornamented with vapid, fenfelefs phrafea 
and feeble epithets, that his meaning could hardly be com- 
prehended. He often put me in mind of the painted 
windows of fome old gothic buildings, which keep out 
the light. If Common Senfe in fome places wanted po. 
lifli. Plain Truth was covered over, from head to foot, 
with a deteftable and (linking varnifh. 

As to the argument itfelf, although nothing could be 
more clearly dated than it was in Common Senfe, yet in 
Plain Truth it was never touched upon in the lead degree. 
The author of Common Senfe did not write his book to 
fhew that we ought to refill the unconftitutional claims of 
Great Britain, which we had all determined to do long 
before; he wrote it to Ihew that we ought not to feek oc 
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wait for a reconciliation,. which in bis opinion, is now faeU 
come both impradicable and unprofitable, but to eflablifli 
t fixed regular government, and provide for ourfelves*^ 
Plain Truth on the contrary, never attempts to Ihew thaC 
there is the leall probability of obtaining reconciliation on 
fuch terms as will preferve and fecure our liberties, . but 
has exerted all his little force, to prove, that fuch is the 
firength of Great Britain, that it will be. in vain itr us ta 
refill at all. I will reter it to the impartial judgment of 
tSL who have read this trcatife, whether the jufi and pro^ 
per Inference from his rcafoning is not, that we ought 
immediately to fend an embaHy with ropes about their 
necks, to make a full and humble furrender of ourfelve^ 
and all our property to the difpofal of the* parent flate* 
This they have formally and explicitly demanded of us, 
and this we have with equal clearnefs determined we will 
never do« The quedion then is ; Shall, we make rt&£'^ 
tance with the greateft force, as rebel fubjeiSls of a govern* 
ment which we acknowledge, or as independent dates 
againft an ufurped power which we deteft and abhor. 

After this reprobated author was off the ftage, a new 
iet of antagoniils appeared againft Common Senfe ? but 
inftead of publifliing the firft edition of pantphlets, they 
chofe to appear in the newfpapers. The propriety of thi$ 
I beg leave to^examine. Much has been faid about the 
liberty of the prefs ; fuffer me to fay a few words for the 
liberty of readers. When a pamphlet is pubHflied and 
ibtd, nobody is wronged. When the anfwer to it is pub- 
Mied and Ibid, the thing is quite fair. The writers and 
their caufe will undergo an impartial trial ; but when the 
anfwering one pamphlet by another, has fp fliamefully 
failed, to undertake the fame thing by various detached 
pieces in the newfpapers, is cramming the fenfe or non- 
fenfc of thefe authors down our throats, ^yhcthcr we will 
or not. I pay for your newfpapcr, and fpr two more, 
and frequently read others bcfidcs. Now, if I pay for 
hewS) muft my paper b^ {luffed with difi^rtations, and 
mud I read them four or five times over ^ I do declarct 
that I have paid, and am to pay, three times for the mo(t 
part of Cato's letters^ and if they were to h^ publUbcd iil 
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H^ainphlet, I would not give a rufti for them all together^ 
But it will be faid^ the cuilom is old and univerfal, to wriiq 
diflertations in newrpapers. I aniWer^ it is both old, unn 
Verfal and ufefuK when under proper difcdlion ; but it 
may be abufed* It is the right of every pubiifher of «[ 
tiewfpaper^ to infcrt in it upon bis own judgment an^ 
l^hoice, when news are fcarcei whatever he thinks will re-^ 
commend his paper to his readers. In this view, an able 
Writer is a treafure to a publilher of any periodical paper^ 
und ou^ht certainly to be paid liberally^ either in itioney^ 
or thanks^ or both ; and therefore, Sir, if you have paid 
^r, or even folicited from the author, the papers you bava 
publi(hed,yoa are wholly acquitted of blame^ further than 
femetimes a mtftaken choice ; but if on the contrary, which 
i llrongly fufpe£t, you and others are paid for inferting 
political pieces, 1 affirm^ you take money to deceive youii 
readers. 

As the fufajed is of fome iaipoftanee^ efpecially at thU 
timci I (halt take the liberty of Hating the objections t 
bave againft the praftice, as above defcribed, leaving ygU 
to (hape your future courle as you think proper, and de- 
termining to ufe my prerogative of taking or giving ufk 
your paper as it ieems to defervci In the firft place, i^ 
you admit pieces into your paper for pay, t prefume front 
the nature of ail mankind, that thofe who pay beft, will 
have the preference^ Then Ihall We have a new ftandard 
of literary merit ; and a man who is able and willing to ' 
refute pernicious principles, or to deteft the falfehood ot 
impudent afTertions, may yet be too poor to obtain a place^ 
iKrhere only it can be done to any good purpofes. The 
moment it is in the power of perfons unknown, to condufi 
or bias the public channels of intelligence, bdth the people 
in general, and particular perfons^ may be deceived and 
abufed in the grofleft manncri It is fcarce worth whijei^ 
when things of fo much greater mdmciH are to be addea^ 
yet I will jufi mention, that you force oonfcnfe upon uflf 
/Which could not make its appearance in any other mod 
of publication. Pray Sir, how much copy money wbui 
you have fl;iven for a pamphlet in which you had fouQi, 
^t ridicdious pun upon Alount Seir, which is to be itt^ 

Vol. IV. Rr ^ 
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hi one 6( Cato^s letters, and the wretched parody BpWI 
Hamlet's foliloquy ? Parody hfi general, is one of the loweft 
Kind of writing that has yet found a name ; and that poor 
feeech has been repeated, imitated and mangled fo c^en^ 
ttat it muil excite difgull in every perfon who has any ac- 
^aintance with newfpapers and pamphlets tojee it again* 
I eould eafity mention twenty dtfFerent ways, in which I 
Rave feen that fpeech parodied. To fpeak, or not to fpeak, 
that is the queftion — To 6ght, or not to fight, that is the 

Sueflion — ^To wed, or not to wed, that is the queftion — ^To 
rink, or not to drink, that is the queftion, &c. &c. Scc^ 
b this then a time for filling the newfpapers with fucli 
d|gregious trifling ? 

But this is not all ; I could mention a cafe that happen** 
6d a few years ago in New-York. A gentleman had pub* 
Bflied a fmall piece by itfeif, and put his own name and 
defcription on the title page ; he was immediately attack«^ 
Cd in the moft virulent and unmannerly ftile, by anony- 
ihdvts writers in the newfpapers, and it was with the ut- 
moft difficulty, that even for pay itfeif, his friends could 
get a/ew words inferted by way 0/ reply. This praftice 
ihdeed, is liable to the higheft degree of corruption. Whe- 
ther are we to fuppofe it was pay or profanenefs, that in-, 
tt'oduced into the paper printed by the infamous R ■ ■ ■ y 
pieces containing the groffeft obfcenity, and which ought 
to have peen puniftied by the magiftrates of the place, as a 
J)oblic nuifance ? It is alfo generally believed of that prin* 
tier, that he encouraged or hired worthlefs perfons to pub- 
Kfh afperfions againft a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
of good eftate, but of no great judgment, that he might 
i^ueeze money out of him for the liberty of contradicling 
them. I do not fay that things are come this length with 
you ; but the praftice leads to it, and therefore (hould be 
early and vigoroufly oppofed. 

For the above reafons, caution is to be ufed in admit- 
tSt^g eflays into the newfpapers at any rate, or fuffering a 
controverfy in which people are greatly interefted, to be 
Imitated there at all. The writers arc very apt to become 
fiMbnal and abufive, and to forget the fubjeft by refuting 
ir-cxpofing every thing that hfts been Arown out by Ujetf 



intagonifls. Ceruinly however,- they ought to^ confine 
^emfelves to the pieces that have been originally publiQK 
^ in the newfpapers, and are fuppofed to have been readL 
^y the fame perfont who read the anfwers. To anfwer % 
whole book by a feries of letters in the newfpapers, is like 
attacking a man behind his back, and fpeakinfl; to his pre^ 
judice before perfons who nfever faw nor heard of him, nof 
s|re ever likely fo to do. Common Senfe has been read 
by many, yet the newfpapers ar^ read by many mora; 
tnd therefore I affirm, that permitting his adverfaries to | 
attack htm there^ is giving them an undue advantage over I 
bim, and laying the public at the mercy of thofe who 
will not iUck to aflert any thing whatever, in fupport off 
^caufe. 

1 Let no body &y I am writing agaunft the freedom of 
Ao pre& I deGre that it ihould be perfeftly free frotf 
every bias ; but I would have all writings of confequeno0 
ttpon fuch a caufe as this, publiihed by themfelves, that 
Ihey may ftand or fall by their own merit, and the judg- 
laent of the public. How do you think Sir, the letter of 
d)e common man publiihed in your paper, fome time ago, 
urould do if lengthened out a little, and printed in a panv* 
phlf t ? Under a thin and filly pretence of impartiality^ ho 
takes upon him to tell us what a nundier of things muft 
be all previoufly fettled, before we proceed to fix upon ft 
regular plan of. gQvernment ; fuch as what price we muft 
exped for our produce at this and the other nation and 
port* Shall we call this reafoning ? Are our underftand^ 
ings to be infulced ? If all or any fuch things muft be pre^ 
vioufly fettled, any man of common invention may enu- 
fierate fifty thoufand perfedly fiiqilar, which will never 
be fettled by previous computation to th^ end of the worlds 
but will fpeedily fettle themfelves by common intereft, 
wh^n a trade is open, and the common man fliall never . 
knoty any thing of the matter. 

But what I chiefly complain of, is the tedious, trifling, 
indecent altercation, occafioned by handling this fubje£tin 
the newfpapers. It certainly requires a fpeedy decifion, 
as well as mature deliberation ; yet muft we wait till Gato 
and other writers have exhaufted their inventioa ia ibc 
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tnd matiy of tliem never publiOied, althotgh it eMld bMT 
been done without th^ lead danger of a profecution. Yct^ 
tbQugh the people of America are as dutiful and refpeftful 
fabjefts to the king as any in his dominions, there were 
fbmc things done, and fome things publilbed, that feem- 
ed to Intimate that we had one and the fame caufe widi 
tbeadthorofthe North-Britain, No« 45. The evil confe* 

2utnce of tKis was, that it had a tendency to lead the 
ing and minidry to think that the American claim was 
no better than the Wilkite clamor, and fo to oppofe it with 
file fame firmnefs, and to treat it with the fame difdain. 
Nothing could be more injudicious than this condud ia 
the Americans ; and it arofe from the moft abfolute i^ 
Dorance of political hiflory. The flamp-ad, that iirftbom 
tjf American oppreffions, was framed by the chief men of 
tiiat very fa£tion ; and it is plain from their language to 
this hour, that they make no other ufe of American difi 
turbances, but as engines of oppofition, and to ferve the^ . 
mean purpofcs of party or of family intereft. 
'^''I do not mean by this to take any part with or againft 
ft(j prefcnt miniflry. 1 have feen many changes of tfao 
Mrmidry, without any fenfible change of the fiate of pub« 
liCiifiairs. Nothing is more common with them than to 
Mtife a hideous outcry againft a meafure, when they are 
Wtj and yet, without fhame or confcience, do the very 
ftme thing as fpon as they get in« I look upon the caufe 
tof America at prefent to be a matter of truly inexpreffible 
moment. The (late of the human race through a great 
jmrt of the globe, for ages to come, depends upon it» 
Any minifter or mimftry, who is in or eut of court favorn 
tt a particular jundlure, is fo little a matter^ that it fhoukl 
not be named with it. — — z .«« 
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ON TH£ 
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Pkoposed bt L O R D HOWE. 



Mr. Presipent, 

THE fubjeA we are now upon, is felt and eonfelled 
by us all to be of the utnioll confequence, and per* 
haps I may alfo fay« of delicacy and difficulty. I have 
not been accudomed in fuch cafes to make folemn pro* 
feffions of impartiality ; and (hall not do it now, becauft 
I will not fuppofe that there are any fufpicions to the con* 
trary in the minds of thofe who hear me. B^^fides, the 
variety of opinions that have been formed and deliverect 
upon it, feem to prove that we are giving our own projier 
judgment, without prejudice or influence ; which I hope 
will lead to the difcovery of what is mod wife and expe- 
dient upon the whole. 

As the deliberation arifes from a meflage fent to us by 
lord Howe, at lead by his permiilion, I think it is of im« ' 
portance to attend with greater exadlnefs to all the circum* 
ilances of that meifage, than has been done by any gen- 
tleman who has yet fpoken on the fub^^d.. \x ^^\sw^% 
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from the commander in chief of the forces of the king isC 
GfeatBritain, and one who is faid to cany acommiflioa' 
to give peace to America. 

From the conduftof the miniftry at home^ from the afts 
of parliament^ and from lord 'l£>we's proclamation in 
conformity to both, it is plain, that abfolute unconditional 
fiibmilfion is what they i^qiiire us to agree to,, or. mean t9 
Ibfcetss'to. And iFit)m the mod authentic private intellU 
gience, the king has not laid afide his perfonal rancor ; it 
is rather increafing every day. In thefe circumftances, 
lord Howe has evidently a great *defire to engage us in a 
treaty ; and yet he has conftantly avoided giving up the 
lead pundilio,on hi3 fide. He could n^v^r be induced to 
give general Wafhington his title. He^lamly tells us he - 
cannot treat with Congrefs as fuch ; but be has allowed a 
]>rifonen,of ^ar to come and tell us he would be ^larf to 
fee us a» private gentlemen. 

It has been faid that this is no infult or difgrace to the 
Congrefs ; that the point of honor is hard to be got over, 
in making the fird advanles. This, fir, is miflaking the 
matter wholly. He has got over this point of honor ; he 
has made the firft overtures ; he has told general Wafh- 
ington, by colonel Putnam, that he wiihed that meffage to 
t)CLconfidered as jmaking the firft Hep. His renewed at- 
tempts by lord Drummond, and now by general Sullivan, 
point out to all the world that he has made the firft flep« 
It will doubtlefs be related at home, and I am of opinion 
it is already written and boafted of to the miniftry at 
Bome, that he has taken fuch a part. Therefore, any 
livil or condefcenfion that can attend feeking peace firi^, 
has been fubmitted to by him. Yet has he uniformly 
avoided any circumftance that can imply that we are any 
thing elfe but fubjefts of the king of Great^Britain, in re- 
bellion. Such a meflage as this, if in any degree intend*- 
^'d as refpedlful to us, ought to have been fecret; yet 
has it been open as the day. In fliort, fuch a meflfage was 
iiinneceflary ; for if he meant only to communicate his 
inind to the Congrefs by private gentlemen, he might 
%ave done that many ways, and it needed not to have been 
known either to the public or the CongrefS| till thcfo 
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fivatc gemlemen came here on purpbfe to reveal it^ 
hefe, then, are the circumftances which attend thit 
meflagc as it is now before us ; and the queflion is, fliaH 
we comply with it in a^y degree, or not ? Let us aik' 
what benefit will be derived from it i There is nonv 
ykfliewn to be poffible. It has been admitted by tvttf, 
llerfon without exception who basfpoken, that we are not 
to admit a thought of giving up the independence we have 
fi> lately declared ; and by the greatell part, if not thor 
whole, that there is not the lead reafon to expeA that anyr 
correfpondence we can have with him will tend to peace; 
Yet I think, in the beginning of the debate, fuch reafon^ 
ings were ufed as feemed to me only to conclude Uiat wd 
fliould grafp at it as a means of peace. We were told 
that it was eafy for us to boaft or be valiant here f but that 
our armies were running away before their enemies. I 
never loved boafting, neither here nor any where elfe* 
I look japon it as almoft a certain forerunner of difgrace. I 
found my hope of fuccefs in this caufe, not in the valor of 
Americans, or the cowardice of Britons, but upon tha 
juftice of the caufe, and ftill more upon the nature of 
things^ Britain has firft injured and inflamed America to 
the higheft degree ; and now attempts, at the diftance of 
three thoufand miles, to carry on war with this whole 
country, and force it to abfolute fubmiffion. If we taioi 
the whole events of the war fince it commenced, we (hall 
rather wonder at the uniformity of our fuccefs, than be 
furprifed at fome crofs events. We have feen bravery 
as well ae cowardice in this country ; and there are n# 
confequences of either that are probable, that can be wortli 
fnentioning, as afcertaining the event of the contefh 

Lord Howe fpeaks of a decifive blow not being yeC 
flrock ; as if this caufe depended upon one battle, whicl^ 
could not be avoided. Sir, this is a prodigious miftake-.. 
We may fight no battle at all for a long time, or we may 
lofe fome battles, as was the cafe with the Britifh themfelves 
in the Scotch rebellion of 1745, and the caufe notwithftand* 
iiig be the fame. I wilh it were confidered, that neither I06 
nor difgrace worth meifitioni'ng^ has befallen us in the latt 
mgh^smcEit, nor .comparable to what thf firitiQi troo^ 
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Invt «3ten (ufiered. At ihe btttle of PrefUiQ^ ^rr tti^l 
brdke to pieces and ran away like fheep, bc^fere a Jb^ 
lUgblanders. I myfelffaw jthem do the fame tUing at FaJk 
lMi% with very little difference, a froall part only of tb« 
aMiy making a (land, and in a few hours the whole retreau 
sug with precipitation before their enemies. Did that malD» 
any difference in the caufe I Not ii> the leall— lb long as 
thebody.ofthe nation were determined, on principle, a*k 
gainft the rebels. Nor would it haye made any other difficrn: 
once, but in time, though they had got pofleflion of Lon* 
don, which they might have eafily done if they had undetM 
fiood their bulinefs; for the militia in England there ga* 
thered together, behaved 6fty. times worfe than that of 
America has done lately. They generally diflianded and 
yan off wholly, as foon as the rebels came within ten oiv 
twenty miles of them. In (horr, fir, from any thing that 
has happened, I fee not the lead reafon for our attending 
to this delufive melTage. On the contrary, I think it is 
the very worft time that could be chofen for us ; as it will 
be looked upon as the effedt of fear, and diffufe the fam« 
fpirit, in fome degree, through different ranks of men. 
^ The improbability of any thing arifing from this con« 
ference, leading to a juft and honorable peace, might bo 
ihewn by arguments too numerous to be even fo much as 
named. But what 1 ihall only mention is, that we ar# 
abfolutely certain, from every circumftance, from all the 
proceedings at home, and lord Howe's own explicit dcm 
ctaration in his letter to Dr« Franklin, that he never 
will acknowledge the independence of the American 
States. 

I obferved that one or two members faid, in objedion 
to the report of the board of war, that it was like a begging 
•f the queilion, and making a preliminary of the whole (ubi 
jed in debate. Alas, fir, this is a prodigious mifiakr. It 
w«s not only not the whole, but it was properly no fubjed; 
•f debate at all^ till within thefe three months. We were 
contending for the refioration of certain privileges under 
the government of Great Britain, and we were praying 
tvt re-union with her. But in the beginning of July^ 
«adi the univerial approbation of all the $ates now uoUe^^ 
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1VB renounced this connexion, and declared ourfelves froi 
and independent. Shall we bring this .into queiUoa 
again ? Is it not a preliminary i has it not been declared 
a preliminary by many gentlemen, who have yet givea 
their opinion for a conference, while they have faid they 
were determined on no account, and on no condition, to 
give up our independence ? It is then a neceiTary preli- 
minary^*-and it is quite a different thing from any punc* 
tilios of ceremony. If France and England were at war^ 
and they were both defirous of peace, there might be fome 
little difficulty as to who ihould make the firft propofals ; 
but if one of them Ihould claim the other, as they did long 
ago, as a vaflal or dependant fubje£t, and Ihould fignify a 
defire to converfe with the other, or fome deputed by him^ 
and propofe him many privileges, fo as to make him even 
better than before, I defire to know how fuch a propofal 
would be received ? If we had been for ages an indepen^ 
dent republic, we fliould fi^el this argument with all iti 
force. That we do not feel it, (hews that we have not yet 
acquired the whole ideas and habits of independence ; 
from which I only infer, that every ilep taken in a corre- 
fpondence as now propofed, will be a virtual or partial re» 
nunciation of that dignity fo lately acquired. 

I beg you would obferve, fir, that lord Howe himfelf 
was fully fenfible that the declaration of independence 
precluded any treaty, in the charafter in which he appear* 
ed : as he is faid to have lamented that he had not arrived 
ten days fooner, before that declaration was made. Hence 
it appears, that entering into any correfpondence with him 
in the manner now propofed, is adlually giving up, or at 
lead fubjeding to a new confideration, the independence 
wh'u:h we have declared. If I may be allowed to fay it 
without offence, it feems to me that fome members have 
unawares admitted this, though they are not fenfible of it ; 
ibr when they fay that it is refiifing to treat, unlefs the 
whole be ipranted us, they mull mean that fome part of that 
whole mud be left to be difcuffed and obtsuned, or yiek)- 
ed, by the treaty. 

But, fir, many members of this houfe have either jrield* 
ed, oratleaftfuppolcdv that no definable peace, ornp^nail 
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good, could be finally expe£tedfroin this correfpondeiiQ% 
which is wifhcd to be fet on foot ; but they have confidei^ 
iedit as neceflary in the eye of the public, to fatisfy them 
jdiat we are always ready to hear any thing that will re* 
fiore peace to the country. In this view it is conlidered 
AS a fort of trial of iktU between lord Howe and us, in the 
political art. As I do truly believe, that many members 
of this houfe are determined by this circumflance, I fliall 
confider it with feme attention. With this view it will 
be neceflary to diftinguilh the public in America into 
three great clafles. (i.) The tories, our fecrct enemies* 
(a.) The whigs, the friends of independence, our fincere 
and hearty fupporters. (3.) The army, who muft fight 
for us. 

As to the firft of them, I readily admit that they are 
earned for our treating. They are exulting in the prof- 
pe£t of it ; they are fpreading innumerable lies to for- 
ward it. They are treating the whigs already with in- 
fult and infolence upon it. It has brought them from 
their lurking holes ; they have taken liberty to fay things 
in confequence of it, which they durll not have faid be- 
fore. In one word, if we fet this negociation on foot, it 
will give new force and vigor to all their feditious machi- 
nations. Biit, fir, (hall their devices have any influence 
upon us at all ; if they have at all, it ihould be to make 
us fufpefl that fide of the quefiion which they embrace. 
In cafes where the expediency of a meafure is doubtful, 
if I had an opportunity of knowing what my enemies 
wifhed me to do, I would not be eafily induced to follow 
their advice. 

As to the whigs and friends of independence, I am 
well perfuaded that multitudes of them are already clear 
in their minds, that the conference ihould be utterly re- 
:je6led ; and to tbofe who are in doubt about its nature> 
nothing more will be requifite, than a clear and full in- 
formation of the flate of the cafe, which I hope will be 
granted them. 

As to the army, I cannot help being of opinion, that 
nothing will more effectually deaden the operations of 
war, thaa whal is propoied. We do. not ourfelves ex* 
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fieft tny benefit from it, but they will. And they will 
poffibly impute our conduft to fear and jealoufy as to the 
iflue of the caufe ; which will add to their prefent little dif- 
eouragement, and produce a timorous and defpondent 
fpirit. — — — — — 
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Mr. Paisioeitt^^ 

I AM fenfible, as every other gentleman in this honle 
feems to be, of the great importance of the prefent 
queftion. It is of much moment, as to private perfons^ 
fo to every incorporated fociety, to preferve its faith and 
honor in folemn contrafts : and it is efpeciaHy fo to us^ 
as reprefenting the United States of America, afTociated 
fb lately, and juft beginning to appear upon the public 
fiage. I hope, therefore, we (hall deteft the thoughts of 
embracing any meafure which (hall but appear to be mean, 
captious, or infidious, whatever advantage may feem to 
arife from it. On the other hand, as the intereft of this 
continent is committed to our care, it is our duty, and it 
will be expefted of us, that we give the utmoft attention 
that the public fuffer no injury by deception, or abufe and 
infult, on the part of our enemies. 

On the firft of thefe principles, it is clearly my opinion that 
we ought, agreeably tpthefpirit of the firft resolution report- 
ed, to find, that the convention is not fo broken, on the part 
of general Burgoyne> as to entitle us to refufe compliance 



«rith it on (mrSi and detain him and his army as prifdneMi 
jOf war. I admit that there is fomething very fuspicioas 
in the circumftance of the colours, when compared with 
Jhs letter in the London Gazette, which makes mention 
^ the Britifh colours beinj; feen flying upon the fort. I 
agree, at the fame time, that the pretence of the cartouch 
boxes not bein;; mentioned in the convention, is plainly 
an evafion. They ought, in fair conftruftion, to be com* 
prehended under more expreffions of that capitulation 
than one— -arms — ammunition — warlike ftores. They 
were fo underflood at the capitulation of St. John's. In 
this prefent inflance many of them were delivered up, 
which certainly ought to have been the cafe with all or 
none. And once more, I admit that the detention of the 
bayonets in the inftancesin which it was done, was un- 
deniably unjuft. 

As to the firfl of thefe particulars, I am unwilling to 
diftrull the honour of a gentleman folemnly given ; and 
therefore as general Burgoyne has given his honor to 
general Gates, that the colours were left in Canada, I fup- 
pofe it is fubdantially true, whatever fmall exception there 
might be toit. Thecoloursfeenflyingat Tyconderoga, were 
perhaps old colours occafionally found there, or perhaps 
taken from fome of the vefTels lying at the place, and left 
there when the army proceeded further up the country. 
This is the rather probable, that if the regiments in gene^ 
ral bad had colours, they mud have been feen very fre- 
quently by our army in the battles, or upon the march. 

As to the other circumftances, they are fo mean and 
little in their nature, that I fuppofe them to have arifen 
from the indifcretion of individuals, quite unknown to 
the commander in chief, or even to the officers in general. 

We ought alfo to confider that it was fo unexpeAed^ 
and muft have been fo humiliating a thing, for a whole 
Britifli army to furrender their arms, and deliver them* 
felves op prifoners to thofe of whom they had been accuC* 
tomed to fpeak with fuch contempt and diidain — that it 
knot to be wondered at, if the common foldiers did fome 
tlnngs out of fpite and ill homor^ not to be jufttficd. T«' 
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ftt tbefe confiderations, I will only add, that dunigh the 
wane of the colours deprives us of fome enfigns of triumpb 
whieh it would have been very grateful to the different 
iEbites to have diftributed among them, and to have pre^ 
ferved as monuments of our vidory, the other things am 
h trifling and uneflential, that it would probably be con« 
fidered as taking an undue advantage, if we fliould retain 
the whole army here on that account. I would therefore, 
fir, have it clearly afferted, that though we are not infenfi* 
ble of thofe irregularities, and they may contribute to 
msCke us attentive to what Ihall hereafter pals before di« 
embarkation, we do not confider them as fuch breaches of 
the convention, as will authorize us in juftice to declare 
it void. 

On the other hand, fir, it is our indifpenfable duty to 
ufe the greateft vigilance, and to a£t with the greateft iif m» 
cefs, in feeing that juftice be done to the American States. 
Not only caution, but what I may call jealoufy and fui^ 
picion, is neither unreafonable nor indecent in fuch a cafe* 
This will be juliified by the knowledge of mankind. Hif- 
tory>affords us many examples of evaftve and artful con* 
dud in fome of the greateft men and moft refpedable na^' 
tions, when hard preffed by their neceilities, or when « 
great advantage was in view. The behaviour of the Ro» 
mans when their army was taken at the Caudine Forks 
may be produced as one. The condu£t of the Samnites 
w^s not over- wife ; but that of the Romans wasdiftionor- 
able to the laft degree, though there are civilians who de* 
fend it. Their conful, after his army had pafled through 
the yoke, a fy mboi at that time of the utmoft infamy, 
made a peace with the Samnites. The fenate refufod to 
ratify it ; but kept up a Ihew of regard to the faith plighted, 
by delivering up the conful to the Samnites, to be ufed 
as they thought proper. That people anfwered, as wat 
eafily fuggefted by plain common fenfe, that it was no rs«^ 
paration at all to them to torment or put one man to death ;: 
but that if they difavowed the treaty, they ought to fend' 
back the army to the fame fpot of ground in which xhef' 
had been furrounded. No fuch thing, however, was done. 
But the Romans, notwithftanding, immediatelf broke the. 
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league ; and with the fame army which had been let g«| 
or a great part of it, brought the unhappy Samnitea (# 
deftniClion. — Such inftancea may be brought from modem 
aa well as ancient limea. It ia even the opinion of many 
peribns of the bell judgment, that the convention entered 
into by the late duke of Cumberland, ws^ by no meana 
firi£tly oblerved by the court ot London. 
. When I coi^lider this, fir^ 1 confels 1 look upon the ex# 

Seffion in general Burgoyne^s letter to general Gates, of 
ovember 14, as of the moli; alarming nature. For no 
other or better reafon, even io much as pretended, thaa 
tbat his quarters were not fo commodious as he expefted^ 
lie decUres the public faith is broke^ and v;c ar€ the im^ 
mediate sufferers. In this he exprefsly declares and iub- 
fcribea his opinion, that the convention is broken on our 
part ; and in the laft expreffion, we are the immediate 
iii&rers, every perfon mull perceive a menacing inti. 
ination of who (hall be the fufierers when he Ihall have it 
in his power. 

Being fufficiently fettled as to the principle on which I 
ihall found my opinion, it is unneceiFary tor me to give 
on account of the law of nature and nations, or to heap 
aip citations from the numerous writers on that fubjed» 
£ttt that what 1 Ihall iky may have the greater force, I 
(beg it may be obferved, that the law of nature and nations 
is nothing elfe but the law of general reaibn, or thofe 
•obligations of duty from reafon and conicience, on one 
•individual to another antecedent to any particular law 
.derived trom the focial compadt, or evenaClual conient. 
.On this account, it is called the law of nature ; and be- 
caufe there are very rarciy to be found any parties in fuch 
Ji free ttate with regard to each other, except independ- 
ent nations, therefore it is alio called the law of nations. 
^One nation to another is juft as man to man in a fiate of 
•nature. Keeping this in view, a perfon of integrity will 
pafs as found a judgment on fubjefts of this kind, by 
confuking his own hearty as by turning over books and 
iyflems. The chief ufe of books and fyiicms, is to apply 
the principal to particular cates and luppofitions different- 
ly daiied, and to point out the practice of nations ia 
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tfft€h^ minute and fpecial particalars, which imlefa at 
tertatned bjr pra£tice» would be very uncertain and am^ 
bigfuous. 

But, fir, I muft beg your attention, and that of the 
houfe, to the nature of the cafe before us— at lead as t 
think it ought to be ftated. I am afraid that fome meni« 
bers may be mifled, by confidering this declaration of 
^neral Burgoyne as an hregularity of the fame fpecies^ 
tf I may fpeak fo, with the other indifcretions or eveit 
frauds, if you pleafe to call them fo, of withholding the 
cartouch boxes, or hiding or dealing the bayonets. The 
qoeftion is not, whether this or the other thing done by the 
army is a breach of the convention. I have for my part 
given up all thefe particulars, and declared my willing- 
nefs to ratify the convention, after I have heard them and 
believe them to be true. But we have here the declared' 
opinion of one of the parties, that the public &ith is bro* 
ken by the other. Now, the fimpleft man in the world 
knows, that a mutual onerous contraft is always con^» 
tional ; and that if the condition fUls on one fide, whether , 
from neceffity or fraud, the other is free. Therefore we 
have reafon to conclude, that if Mr. Burgoyne is of opi* 
dion that the convention is broken on our part, he will 
not hold to it on his. • He would a£l the part of a fool if 
he did. It is of no confequence to fay his opinion is ill- 
founded or unjuft, as it manifefily is in the prefent cafe; 
for whether it is juft or unjuft, if it is really his opinion 
(and we (hould wrong his fincerity to doubt it) the confe- 
quences are the fame with refped to us, Men do often^ 
perhaps generally, adhere with greater obftinacy to opi« 
nions that are ill, than thole that are well founded, and 
avenge imaginary or trifling injuries with greater violence 
than thofe that are real and great. Nay, we may draw 
an argument for our danger from the very injufiiceof hid 
complaint. If he has conceived the convention to be 
broken on fo frivolous a pretence as that his lodging is 
not quite commodious, after the juft caution inferted 
by general Gates in the preliminary articles, what have 
we to expert from him as foon as he (hall recover his li- 
berty, and the power of dcnng mifchief ? It (hewa a dit 
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poCtion to find fault, and an impatience under bis, pnu; 
feiit confinement, the future effeds of which we have the 
greateft reafon to dread. 

, The more I confider this matter, fir, the more it flrikes 
ine with its force. General Gates fays upon the fubjeft 
«f accommodation, granted as Jar as circumstances will 
mdmit. Was not this proper and neceifary ? It was very 
Aatural to fuppofe that general Burgoyne, accuflomcd to 
the fplendor of the Britifh court, and pofTeiTed with ideas 
of his own importance, would be but ill pleaftd with the 
l^ft accommodations that could be obtained for him, and 
bis numerous followers, in one of the frugal ftates of New* 
England. It was alfo in the neighbourhood of a place not 
in the leaftexpefting the honor of fuch guefts, which had 
been long the feat of war — which had been exhauUed by 
our army, and plundered by their's. One would have 
thought that the recoUeflion of the ruin of Charleflown^ 
the burning of which, if I miflake not, in a letter of his 
from Bofton to England, he calls a glorious light, might 
have prevented his complaints, even though he had lefs 
elbow room than he wifhed for. But as circumilances 
ftand, by what condu£t (hall we be able to fatisfy him I 
When will pretences ever be wanting to one feeking to 
prove the convention broken, when it is his inclination 
or his intereft to do fo« 

It has been faid, fir, that we ought not to take this de- 
claration of his in fo fcrious a manner ; that it was writ- 
ten rafhly, and in the heat of pafiion ; and that he did not 
mean that we (hould dread fuch confequences from it. 
All this I believe to be ftridlly true. It probably fell from 
him in paffion — and very unadvifedly. But is he the firft 
perfon that has raflily betrayed his own mifchievous de- 
figns ? Or is this a reafon for our not availing ourfelves 
of the happy difcovery'? His folly in this inftance is our 
good fortune. He is a man, fir, whom I never faw, though 
I have been more than once in England ; but if I (hould 
fay I did not know him, after having read his lofty and 
fonorous proclamation, and fome other produ£iions, I 
ihould fay what was not true. He is evidently a man 
Ibowy, vain^ impetuous and raih. It is reported of gene« 
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fA Gates, from whom I never heard that any other word! 
ofboaftini; or oftentation feU, that he faid he knew Buip'* 
goyne, and that be could build a wall for him to run his 
head againft. I do not by any means approve of boaft- 
ing in general. I think a man (hould not boaft of what 
h^ has done, much lefs of what he only means to do ; yet 
I cannot help faying, that this was a moil accurate predict 
tion, which, with the event that followed it, plainly points 
out to us the character of general Burgoyne. Do yoa 
think that fuch a man would not take the advantage of 
this pretended breach of the convention on our part ; and 
endeavor tq wipe off the reproach of his late ignominious 
forrender by fome fignal or defperate undertaking ? — 
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MOTION foR PAYING 

THS IKTSJtCST OF 

LQAN.OFFICE CERTIFICATES^ 



Mr. Plf SIDXNTt 

I MUST entreat the attention of tbe houfe, while I 
endeavor to ftate this fubjeft with as much brevity an4 
perfpicuity as I am mafter of. It is not eafy to forbear 
mentioning, yet I (hall but barely mention, tbe diflreifo) 
and unhappy fituation of many of the perfons concerned 
|n the public loans. I Ihall alfo pafsr^by their chara&erSi 
as whigs and friends to the American caufe. I ihall pafii 
by the fervices which many of them have rendered, ii| 
their perfons, by their friends, by their purfcs, and by that 
prayers. Thefe are affeding coniiderations, which oi^bl 
iK>t, and which I am confident will not fail, to have tbeir 
weight with twtry member of this houfe. Lst us then, 
leave thefe toiMcs altogether, and let us confine ourfelvea 
|o the dufy and incereft of the United States in their pra* 
fent fituation, when the care of their affiiirs is coromitte4 
|o us who are here aifembled. 

Public credit is of the utmoft moment to a fiate whicll 
expels to fupport itfelf, at any time ; but it is all in all || 
atimeof wac Tbe ««tt M at defeats tbe wKcft in«i 
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fiorres, and renders every department tofptd andhndClori« 
tefs. It cannot be denied> that by many unhappy, if nitit 
unwife meafures, public credit among us has been redu- 
ced to-ihe Joweft ebb, firft by a monftrous and unheard of 
emiflion'or'paper money ; next by an aft bfbankruptcy, 
reducing it to fixpence in the pound ; then by a table of 
depreciation. There remained but one thing which pre- 
fcrved us fome degree of ferpeftability, that the premifes 
nade to lenders of money before a certain period, had 
been kept for three years ; but nov^ asthe laft and iinifh- 
ing flroke; this atfo is broken to pieces, and given to the 
winds. 

CLet not gentlemen cry out 'as{)e(bre, why diftinguifh 
thefe people from other public creditors ? I do not dif* 
tinguiflithem by aiking payment for- them alone ;. but I 
dtftinguiih them, becaufe their circumftances and difap. 
pointment give a new and difgraceful ftroke to the credit 
of the United States. I diftinguifh them, becaufe I hope 
that their fufferings and complaints may induce us to take 
fome flep towards the payment of all.' Stfartge it is to the 
lafl degree, that this comparifon fhould fcem to fet gen- 
tlemen*s minds at eafe — ^becaufe great injury has been 
done to one clafs, therefore the fame may and ought to be 
done to another. In this way it would be very eafy to rid 
ourfelves of both, and to fay, why all this noife about 
loan-office certificates ? have not all the receivers of con- 
tinental bills fuffered as much or more than they, and had 
the immenfe fum of two hundred millions funk in their 
hands ? — If this would be a good anfwer in one cafe, it 
certainly would in the other. (Now is it proper or fafe in 
our prefent fituation, to refufe all kind of payment to the 
public creditors in this country, fo numerous and fo va- 
rioufly circumflanced ? Let us examine it a little. 

We are now endeavoring to borrow, and have the hope 
^borrowing money in Europe. Is this the way to fuecoed ? 
Is it not poffible, is it not highly probable, that our treat-^ 
inent of our creditors here,- will foon be known there*? 
Kay, are not fome of our creditors interefted in this very 
ineafure, refiding there \ Mufl not this repeated infotven* 
pf^' nogteft and even centempt of public ocdttorS) •{»€«- 
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vent people from lending us in Europe ? y I am forry to 
fay it, but in truth I do believe that it is their ignorance 
of our iituation and pad condu6l, that alone will make 
them truft us. I confefs, that if I were at Amfterdam juft 
now, and had plenty of money, I would give what I 
thought proper to the United States, but would lend thein 
none. 

It is to be hoped, that in time truth and juftice will fo 
Sir prevail, that our poderity will fee the neceilicy of doing 
their^duty ; but at prefent we feem but little difpofed to 
it.-^By making fome payment to the public creditors 
immediately, and profecuting the meafures already begun, 
for further fecurity, we Ihould obtain a dignity and weight 
abroad, that would procure money wherever it could be 
found. ; 

Let us next confider the efftft upon our credit at home* 
It has ever been my opinion, that if our fecurity were 
good, and our credit entire, fo that obligations by the pub- 
lie would be turned into money at any time, at par or at 
little lefs, we (bould find no inconfiderable number of 
lenders. Every diing of this kind proceeds upon fuch 
certain principles as never to fail in any infiance of ha. 
ving their e£Fed. From the general difpofition that pre* 
vails in this new country, real eftate is lefs efleemed^ 
and money at intereft more, jhat is to fay comparatively 
fpeaking, than in the old. t'Now, whatever fuccefs we 
may have in Europe, I am perfuaded we ihould ftill need^ 
or at lead be much the better of loans at home, which are 
in their nature preferable to thofe abroad ; and therefore 
whatever leads utterly to dedroy our credit at home, does 
an eflential injury to the public caufe/ Nay, though there, 
were not any proper loans to be expected or attempted at 
home, fome truding to public credit would be neceflary, to 
make thofe to whom we are already indebted patient, or at 
lead iUent for fome time. To this may be added that an* 
nihilating public credit,, or rather rendering it contempti- 
ble, has an unhappy influence upon every particular inter* 
nal temporary operation. People will not feek your fer- 
vice, but fly from it. Hence it is weU known, that fomov 
UineB (h^res an4 ammuiutiQa or-otber necelbries iar the 
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trmy, ba^ ftood ftill upon th« road till thejr were half loft 
Ibr want of ready money, or people who would truft you, 
to carry them forward. 

• We muft now go a little further, and fay that if this pro^ 
^ofition is inforced, it will be a great hindrance to the 
fiayment of taxes, and raifipg the fuppliea which muft be 
called for from the ilates. (I do not infift upon what has 
keen already mentioned, that the payment propofed would 
enaUe many to pay their taxes ; becaufe, though that is 
certainly true with refpeft to thofe who (hall receive it, 
end though it is admitted they are pretty numerous, yet 
in my opinion it is but a tride to the other efTefts of if, 
both in the pofitive and negative way. It would give dig- 
Siity to the public fpirit, and animation to the people in 
^neral. It would give the people better thoughts of their 
fillers, and prevent murmuring at public perfons and 
IMiblic meafures. I need not tell this houfe how much 
depends in a free Hate, upon having the efleem and at- 
tachment of the people. > It is but a very general view 
that people at a didance can take of the management of 
fiien in public truft ; but in general it is well known, they 
are abundantly jealous, and as ready to believe evil as 
good. I do not fpeak by guefs, but from fafls, when I 
tell you that they fay, we are now paying prodigious taxes, 
but what becomes of all the money ? The army, fay they, 
get none of it, being almoft two years in arrear. The 
public creditors fay they get none of it, not even intereft 
for their money. This was told me by the county col- 
k£lor of Somerfet county, New-Jerfey, who was not a 
contentious man, but wiflied to know what he ought to 
•fay to die people. Now this fmall payment, as it would 
be very general, would be much talked of; and I am per- 
fuaded,for its general good influence, would be worth all, 
and more than all the fum we ftiall beftow. i have heard 
it faid, in fome fimilar cafes, you muft fometimes throw a 
little water into a pump, in order to bring a great deid 
cut of it. 

•f Now, on the other hand, what will be the confequenc^' 
•r a total refufal ? You have told the public crcditonr, 
llttt yeu have no money in Europe to chnaw fen They 
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will very fpeedily bear of this loan in Holland* They art 
fufficiently exafperated already ; this will add to their in* 
dignation. They really arc already fore ; their minds 
will be rankled more than ever. Tiiey are looking with- 
an evil eye upon fome new men coming into play, and 
thinking tbemfclves unjudly and ungratefully ufed* I' 
believe they are not fo much without principle, as to turn 
their backs upon the public caufe ; but a fpirit of fa6tioa 
and general difcontent, upon fuch plaufible grounds, majr 
do iteflential injury. Ttiey may corilbine to refufe their 
taxes ; and if any fuch unhappy aiTociation ihould bO 
formed, it would fpread ; and many from a blind attaclK 
ment to their own interell, would pretend to be upon tht 
iame footing, though they have no concern in the matters 
and if this difpofition fhould become general, it would pu^ 
an entire ftop to all our proceedings. This difcour^ging 
profpeA is not merely founded on conjefture. I have 
been told that there have already been meetings for enter* 
ing into concert for refufmg to pay taxes.. Is it poffible 
we can, in our circumftances, more profitably employ 
the fum mentioned in the motion, than in giving fatisfao 
tion to a deferving body of men, and in preventing evils 
of fo alarming a nature. 

It is poilible, fir, that fome are comforting themfelves 
with their own fmcerity and good intentions ; that they 
ultimately refolve to pay all honorably ; that they have 
taken, and are taking meafures to prepare for it.-i^A fum 
of money is called for on purpofe to pay the interell of the 
public debts ; and the five per cent, impofl is appropria- 
ted to the fame purpofe. But, iir, it will take a confider- 
able time before the moH fpeedy of thefe meafures can 
bring money into the treafury ; -and in the mean time the 
late ttep of retufmg to draw bills; has given fuch a flrok» 
to loan-office certificates, that their value'is fallen to a very 
trifle*-— the fpirits of the people are broken — a gentleman 
told me the other day, I fee the loan-office certificates are 
gone, as well as all the reft of the money. The inevita- 
ble confequence will be, that hard and Irrefiflible neceffity^ 
or incredulity and ill humor, will make them part widx 
them for a mere nothing ; and then the greateft part qC 
VOI..IV. Utt 
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them by fiif will really be in the hands of fpecnlatora^ 
When this is notorioufly the cafe, I ihall not be at all for* 
prifed to 6ncl that fomebody will propofe a new fcale of 
depreciation, and fty to the holders, you ihall have them 
fbr what they were worth and generally fold at, at fuch a 
tf me; Pad experience juftifies this expcAation, and no de« 
olaration we can make to the contrary, will be ftrong^r 
tfiah {hat of Congrefs in the year 1779. that they would 
radeem the money, and that it was a vile and ilanderous 
liEbrtion, that they would fuffer it to fmk in people's hands. 
I know particular perfon^ alfo, who by believing this de- 
daration, loft their all. ( Now, if this fliall be the cafe 
igaio* public faith will bis once more trodden under foot ; 
md the few remaining original holders of certificates wil^ 
We them entirely, being taken in connexion with thofe 
viio purchafed them atan under value.'\ 
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Mr. F&ESIDEXT, 

T HAVE little to (ky againft the refolutions; as they 
J|[ Rand reported by the fuperintendant of finance. Per* 
haps they are unavoidable in the circumftances to which 
we are reduced. Yet the ftep feems to be fo very impor- 
tant, and the confequences of it fo much to be dreaded, 
that I muft intreat the patience of the«houIe, till I fiate 
the danger in a few words, and examine whether any 
thing can poffibly be added to it, which may in fome de- 
gree prevent the evils which we apprehend, or at lead ex- 
culpate Congrefs, and convince the public that it is the ef- 
U8t of abfolute neceflity. , 

Sir, if we enter into thefe refolves as they (land, it will 
be a deliberate deviation from an exprefs and abfolute fti- 
pulation, and therefore it will, as it was exprefled by an 
honorable gentleman the other day, give the lad (lab to 
public credit. It will be in vain, in future, to afk the pub- 
lic, to believe any promife we fliali make, even when the 
mod clear and explicit grounds of confidence are produced. 
Perhaps it will be (aid that public credit is already gone ; 
and it hath been (aid that there is no more in this, thain 
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(n neglcfting to pay the intereft of the loan- office certiftb 
catcs of later date ; but though there were no other diflTereii- 
ces between them, this being another and frefher indance 
of the fame, will have an additional evil influence upon 
public credit. But in fa£t, there is fomething more in it 
than in the other. The folemn ftipulation of Congreij, fpe- 
eifying the manner in which the intereft was to be, paid, 
was considered as an additional fecuf ity, and gave a value 
to thefe certificates, which the others never had. I beg that 
no gentleman may think that I hold it a light matter to 
withhpld the intereft from the other lenders ; they will be 
convinced I hope, of the contrary before I have done ; 
but I have made the cQmparifon merely to Ibew what will 
be the influence of this meafure upon the public mind, 
^and therefore upon the credit and eftimation of Congrefs« 
\ Now it ig plain, that the particular promife of giving bills 
upon Europe, as it had an effeft, and was intended to have 
it in procuring credit, it muft, when broken or withdrawn, 
operate in the moft powerful manner to our prejudice. I 
will give an example of thi^, in our melancholy paft ex- 
periencQ. The old continental money was difgraced and 
funk, firft by the aft of March i8th, 1780, (which the 
Duke de Vergennes juftly called an aft of bankruptcy,) 
telling you would pay no more of your debt than fix pence 
in the pound. This was afterwards further improved by 
new eftimates of depreciation, of f(?venty-five and one 
hundred and fifty, for new ftate paper, which itfelf wa9 
funk to two or three for one ; and yet bad as thefe men's 
tafes were, the dilgrage arifing from them was more than 
doubled^ by people's referring to, and repeating a publie 
decUration of Gongrefs,. in which we complained of tKc 
injurious flanders of thofe that faid we would fuffer the 
money to fink in the hands of the holders, and making 
the moft folemn proteftations, that ultimately the money 
ibould be redeemed dollar for dollar ; and to my know- 
ledge, fome trufting to that very declaration, fold their ef- 
tates at what they thought a high price, and brought 
tilicmfelves to utter ruin. 

■ I cannot help requefting Congrefs to attend to the ftate 
fiF tboie peribns who held the Loan Ofiice certi^cates 
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which drew intcreft on France ; they are all, without cfcl 
ception, the firmed and fafeft friends to the caufc of Ame- 
rica ; they were in general the mod firm, and a6tive, and 
generous friends. Many of them advanced large fums^of 
iiard money, to aflift you in carrying on the war in Ca- 
nada. None of them at all put away even the loan-office 
certificates on fpeculation, but either from a generous in« 
tention of ferving the public, or from an entire confidence 
in the public credit. There is one circuinftance which 
ought to be attended to, viz. the promife of intereft — ^hilb 
on Europe were not made till the loth of September, 1777. 
It was faid a day or two ago, that thofe who fent in calh 
B little before March zd, 1778, had by the depreciated 
fiate of the money, received almod their principal ; but 
this makes but a (mail part of the money, for there were 
but fix months for the people to put in the money, after 
the promife was made ; only the mod apparent judice 
obliged Congrefs to extend the privilege to thofe who had 
put in their money before. Befides, nothing can be more 
unequal and injurious than reckoning the money by the 
depreciation, either before or after the id of March, 1778^ 
for a great part of the money in all the Loan offices was 
fuch as had been paid up in its nominal value, in confe- 
quence of the Tender laws. 

This points you, Sir, to another clafs of people, from 
whom money was taken, viz. widows and orphans, corpo- 
rations and public bodies. How many guardians were ac« 
tually led, or indeed were obliged, to put their deprecia- 
ted and depreciating money into the funds — I fpeak from 
good knowledge. The trudees of the college of New- Jer. 
fey, in June, 1777, direfted a committee of their*s to put 
all the money that ftiould be paid up to them, in the loan- 
office, fo that they have now nearly inveded all. Some 
put in before March, 1778, and a greater part fubfequent 
to that date. Now it mull be known to every body, that 
fince the payment of the intered bills gave a value to thefe 
early loans, many have continued their intered in them, 
and reded in a manner wholly on them for fupport. Had 
tliey entertained the flighted fufpici'on that they would be 
cut off, they could have fold them for fomething^^ ^tvd 
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applied themfelves to other means of fubfiftence ; but as 
the cafe now ftands, you are reducing not an inconfidera- 
ble number of your very beft friends to abfolute beggary. 
During the whole period, and through the whole fyftem of 
continental money, your friends have fuffered alone — ^the . 
difaficfted and lukewarm have always evaded the burden J 
<-^have in many inftances turned the fufferings of the 
country to their own account — have triumphed over the 
whigs — and if the whole ihall be crowned with this laft 
ftrbke, it feems but reafonable that they (hould treat us 
with infultand derifion. (And what fiiith do you expe£t 
the public creditors (hould place in your promife of ever 
paying them at all ? What reafon, after what is paft, have 
they to dread that you will divert the fund which is now 
mentioned as a diftant fource of payment ? If a future 
Congrefs fhould do this, it would not be one whit worfe 
than what has been already done. 

I wiih, Sir, this houfe would weigh a little, the public 
confequences that will immediately follow this refblution. 
The grief, difappointmcnt and fufierings of your beft 
' friends, has been already mentioned — then prepare your- 
felves to hear from your enemies the mod infulting abufe. 
You will be accufed of the mod opprelfive tyranny, 
and the grofleft fraud. If it be poifible to poifon the 
minds of the public, by making this body ridiculous 
or contemptible, they will have the faireft opportuni- 
ty of doing fo, that ever was put in their hands.; But 
I mud return to our plundered, long ruined friends; 
we cannot fay to what their rage and difappointmcnt 
may bring them ; we know that nothing on earth is 
fo deeply refentful, as defpifed or rejedtcd love — whether 
they may proceed to any violent or diferderly meafures, 
it is impoffible to know. We have an old proverb, That 
the eyes will break through Hone walls, and for my own 
part, I ihould very much dread the furious and vio- 
lent efforts of defpair. Would to God, that the indepen- 
dence of America was once eflablifhed by a treaty of peace 
in Europe ; for we know that in all great and fierce po- 
litical contentions, the effedt of power and circumftances 
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is veiy great ; and that if the tide has run bng with great 
violence one way, if it does not fully reach its purpofe, 
and is by any means brought to a (land, it is apt to take 
a dire6lion, and retpm with the fame or greater violence 
than it advanced. Muft this be rilked at a crifis when the 
people begin to be fatigued with the war, to feel the heavy 
expence of it^ by paying taxes ; and when the enemy^ 
convinced of their folly in their former feverities, are doing 
every thing tkey can to ingratiate themfelves with tte 
public at large. But though our friends fliould not be in- 
duced to take violent and fedttious meafures all at once, I 
am almoft certain it will produce a particular hatred and 
contempt of Congrefs, die reprefentative body of the union* 
and ftill a greater hatred of the individuals who compofe 
the body at this time« One thing will undoubtedly hap- 
pen ; that it will greatly abate the refpedt which is due from 
the public to this body, and therefore weaken their author 
rity HI all other parts of their proceedings. 

I beg leave to fay, Sir, that in all probability it will lay 
the foundation for other greater and more fcandalous fteps 
of the fame kind. -You will fay what greater can there be ? 
Look back a little to your hiftory. llie firft great and de- 
liberate breach of public faith, was the a£t of March i8th^ 
1780, reducing the money to forty for one, which was de- 
claring you would pay your debt at fix-pence in the pound 
— But did it not turn ? No, by and by it was fet in this 
Hate and others at feventy-five, and finally fet one hundred 
and fifty for one, in new paper, in (late paper, which \ti 
fix months, rofe to four for one. Now, Sir, what will be 
the cafe with thefe certificates ? Before this propofal was 
known, their fixed price was about half a crown for a dol- 
lar of the edimated depreciated value ; when this refolu- 
tion is fairly fixed, they will immediately fall in value, 
perhaps to a (hilling the dollar, probably lefs. Multi- 
tudes of people in defpair, and abfolute neceffity, will fell 
them for next to nothing, and when the holders come at 
laft to apply for their money, I think it highly probable, 
you will give them a fcale of depreciation, and tell them, 
they cod fo little that it would be an injury to the public 
to pay the full value. And in truth, Sir, fuppofing yoji 
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finally to pay the full value of the certificates to the hold* 
en, the original and moil meritorious proprietors will in 
many^ perhaps in moll cafes, lofe the whole.^ 

It will be very proper to confider what effect this will 
Have upon foreign nations ; certainly it will fet us in a 
moft contemptible light. We are jufl beginning to appear 
among the powers of the earth, and it may be faid of na« 
tiohal, as of private chara£lers, they foon begin to form, 
and when difadvantageous ideas are formed, they are not 
eafily altered or deflroyed/ In the very inflance before us, 
many of thefe certificates are pofleiTed by the fubjeds of 
fiireign princes, and indeed are in foreign parts. We muft 
not think that other fovereigns will fuffer their fubjedis to 
be plundered in fo wanton and extravagant a manner. 
You have on your files, letters from the Count de Ver- 
gennes, on the fubjed of your former depreciation ; in 
which he tells you, that whatever liberty you take with 
your own fubjedls, you muil not think of treating the 
fubjefts of France in the fame way ; and it is not impofli- 
ble that you may hear upon this fubjedl, what you little 
expeft, when the terms of peace are to be fettled. I do 
not in the lead doubt that it may be denianded that you 
fliould pay to the full of its nominal value, all the money 
as well as loan-office certificates, which iliali be found in 
the hands of the fubjedls of France, Spain or Holland, and 
it would be perfeftly juft. . I have mentioned France, &c. 
but it is not only not impofTible, but highly probable, that 
by accident or danger, or both, many of the(e loan-office 
certificates may be in the hands of Englllh fubjedls. Do 
you think they will not demand payment ? Do you think 
they will make any difTerence between their being before 
or after March ill, 1778? And will you prefent them 
with a fcale of depreciation ? Remember the aflair of the 
Canada bills, in the lail peace bt;tween England and 
France — I vvifh we could take example from our enemies. 
How many fine diircriations have we upon the merit of 
national truth and honor in Great-Britain. Can we think 
.without blufliing, upon our contrary condufl in the mat* 
ter of finance ? By their punfluality in fulfilling their en- 
gagements as to intercfl, they have been able to fupport 
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i load of debt altogether enormous.) Be pleafed to obfervei 
Sir, that they are not wholly withobt experience of deprc- 
ciation : navy debentures and failors' tickets have beeili 
frequently fold at an half, and fometimes even at a third of 
their value ; by that means they feem to be held by that 
clafs of men called by us fpeculators. Did that govern. 
ment cv^r think of prefcnting the holders of them, when 
they came to be paid, with a fcalc of depreciation ? The 
very idea of it would knock the whQle fyilem of public 
c^dit to pieces. 

QBat the importance of this matter will be felt before 
the end of the war. We are at this time earneftly foil*- 
citing foreign loans. With what face can we expert to 
have credit in foreign parts, and in future loans, after w6 
have fo notorioufly broken every engagement which we 
have hitherto made ? Adifpofition to pay, and vifible pro- 
bable means of payment, are abfolutely ncceflary to ere- 
dit; and where that is once eftabliflied, it is not difficult ' 
to borrow. If it may be a mean of turning the attention 
of Congrefs to this fubjeft, I beg of them to obferve, that 
if they could but lay down a foundation of credit, they 
would get money enough to borrow in this country, where 
we are. "; There is property enough here; and, compara- 
tively fj^aking, there is a greater number of perfcns here 
who would prefer money at intereft to purchafing and 
"holding real eftates. The ideas of all old country people 
are high in favor of real eftate. Though the intereft of 
money, even upon the very beft fecurity there, is from 
four to four and a half, four and three quarters and five 
per centum ; yet when any real eftate is to be fold, there 
will be ten purchafers where one only can obtain it, and 
it will coft fo much as not to bring more ihan two, two 
and a half, and at moft three per centum. 

It is quite otherwife in this country, and indeed it ought 
tobeotherwife. To* purchafe an eftate in the cultivated 
parts of the country, except what a man poffeffes himfelf, 
will not be near fo profitable as the intereft of money ; 
and in many cafes where it is rented out, it is fo wafted 
and worn by the tc^nant, that it would be a greater profit 
at the endof ft^ven Years^duadie )m4 had been left to it* 
Vol. IV. Xx^^ 
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felf, to bear woods and* bulhes that ihould rot upon the 
ground, without any rent at all. Any body alfo may fee, 
that it is almoft univerfal in this country, when a man 
dies leaving infant children, that the executors fell all his 
property to turn it into money, and put it in fecurities for 
cafy and equal divifion. 

^M\ thefe things, Mr. Prefident, pf-oceed upon certain 
and indubitable principles, which never fail of their effeft. 
Therefore, you have only to make your payments as foon, 
as regular, and as profitable as other borrowers, and you 
will get all the money you want ; and by a fmall advan- 
tage over others, it will be poured in upon you, fo that 
you (hall not need to go to the lenders, for they will come 
to you. ^ 
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THE abfolute neccffity of union to the vigor and fucN 
cefs of thofe meafures on which we are already 
entered, is felt and confeffed by every one of us, without 
exception ; fo far, indeed, that thofe who have expreiled 
their fears or fufpicions of the exiiling confederacy prov- 
ing abortive, have yet agreed in faying that there mufl: 
and fball be a confederacy for the purpoies of, and till the 
£niihing of this war. So far is well ; and fo far it is 
pleafing to hear them exprefs their fentiments. But I 
intreat gentlemen calmly to confider how far the giving 
up all hopes of a lading confederacy among thefe Hates, 
for their future fecurity and improvement, will have an 
cffeft upon the {lability and efficacy of even the tempora- 
ry confederacy, which all acknowledge to be neceffary ? 
I am fully perfuaded, that when it ceafes to be genenJl/ 
known, that the delegates of the 'provinces confider a laft* 
ing union as impracticable, it will greatly derange the 
minds of the people, and weaken their hands in defence 
of their country, which they have now undertaken with fo 
much alacrity and fpirit. I confefs it would to me great* 
iy diminifh the glory and in\portance of the firuggle. 
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'pihtthtr conGdered as for the rights of mankind in gene, 
ral, or for the profperity and happinefs of this continent 
in future times. 

It would quite depreciate the obje£): of hope, as well as 
place it at a greater diftance. For what would it fignifjr 
to riik our poflcffions and (hed our blood to fet ourfelves 
free from the encroachments and oppreffion of Great- 
Britain — with a certainty, as foon as peace was fettled 
with them of a more lading war, a more unnatural, more 
bloody, and much more hopelefs war, among the colonies 
themfelves ?— Some of us confider ourfelves as afting for 
pollcrity at prefent, having little cxj^eclation of living to 
fee all things fully fettled, and the good confequences of 
liberty taking effcft. But h6w much more uncertain the 
hope of feeing the internal contefts of the colonies fettled 
upon a lading and equitable footing ? 

One of the greatcft danger^ I have always confidered 
the coloait'S as expofed to at prefent, is treachery among 
thenifelves, augmented by bribery and corruption from 
our enemies. But what force would be added to the ar- 
guments of feducers, if they could fay with truth, that it 
Uras of no confequcnce whether we fucceeded againft 
Great Britain, or not ; for we muft, in the end, be fubjeft- 
ed, the greateft part of us, to the power of one or more of 
the llrongeft or largeft of the American ftates ? And here I 
Would apply thfe argument which we have fo often ufed a- 
gainll Great-Britain — that in all hiftory we fee that the 
Haves of freemen, and the fubjedl ftates of republics, have 
been of all others the mod grievoufly opprefFed, I do not 
think the records of time can produce an inftance of flave^ 
treated with fo much barbarity as the Helotes by the Lace« 
demonians, who were the mod illudrious champions for 
liberty in all Greece ; or of provinces more plundered and 
fpoiled than the dates conquered by the Romans, for one 
liundred years before Cafefar's didlatorfliip. The reafon is 
plain : there are many great men in free dates. There 
Were many confular gentlemen in that great republic, who 
all confidered themfelves as greater than kings, and muft 
have kingly fortunes, which they had no other way of 
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acquiring but by governments of province's, Which lafted 
generally but one year, and feldom more than two. 

In what I have already faid, or may fay, or any cafes I 
may ftate, I hope every gentleman will do me the juftice 
to believe that I have not the mod diftant view to particular 
perfons or focieties, and mean only to reafon from the ufual 
courfe of things, and the prejudices infeparable from men 
as foch. And can we help faying, that there will be a much 
greater degree, not only of the corruption of particular per- 
fons, but the defeftion of particular provinces from the pre- 
fent confederacy, if they confider our fuccefs itfelf as only 
a prelude to conteft of a more dreadful nature, and indeed 
much more properly a civil war than that which now often 
obtains the name ? Mud not fmall colonies in particular 
be in danger of faying, we mull fecure ourfelves ? If the 
colonies are independent dates, feparate and difunited^ 
after this war, we may be fure of coming off by the worfe. 
We are in no t:ondition to contend with feveral of them« 
Our trade in general, and our trade with them, muft be 
upon fuch terms as they fhall be pleafed to prefcribe.— 
What will be the confequence of this ? Will they not be 
ready to prefer putting themfelves under the protection of 
GreatBritain, France or Holland, rather than fubmit to 
the tyranny of their neighbors, who were lately their 
equals ? Nor would it be at all impoilible, that they fhould 
enter into fuch rafh engagements as would prove their own 
de(lru£tion, from a mixture of apprehended neceffity and 
real refentment. 

Perhaps it may be thought that breaking off this confe* 
deracy, and leaving it unfinifhed after we have entered 
upon it, will be only poftponing the duty to fome future 
period ? Alas, nothing can exceed the abfurdity of that 
fuppofition. Does not all hidory cry out, that a common 
danger is the great and only effedlual means of fettling 
difficulties, and compofing differences. Have we not ex* 
pcrienced its efficacy in producing fuch a degree of union 
through thefe colonies, as nobody would have prophefiedt 
and hardly any would have expefted ? 

If therefore, at prefent, when the danger is yet immi* 
ntnt) when ii i3 fo far from being over, that it \& bcx 
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coming to its height, we fliall find it iropoffible to agrej^ 
upon the terms of this confederacy, what madnefs is it to 
fuppofe that there ever will be a time, or that circumflan- 
ces will fo change, as to make it even probable, that it 
will be done at an after feafon ? Will not the very fame 
difficulties that are in our way, be in the way of thofe who 
fliall come after us ? Is it poffible that they (hould be ig- 
norant of them, or inattentive to them ? Will they not 
have the fame jealouGes of each other, the fame attach- 
ment to local prejudices, and particular intereft ? So cer- 
tain is this, that I look upon it as on the repentance of a 
finner — ^Every day's delay, though it adds to the neceffity^ 
-yet augments the difficulty, and takes from the inclina- 
tion. 

There is one thing that has been thrown out, by which 
fome feem to perfuade themfelves of, and others to be 
more indifferent about the fuccefs of a confederacy— 
that from the nature of men, it is to be expefted that a 
time muft come when it will be diffolved and broken in 
pieces. 1 am none of thofe who either deny or conceal 
the depravity of human nature, till it is purified by the 
Jight of truth, and renewed by the Spirit of the living 
God. Yet I apprehend there is no force in that reafon- 
ing at all. Shall we eftablifh nothing good, becaufe we 
know it cannot be eternal ? Shall we live without go- 
vernment, becaufe every conftitution has its old age, and 
its period ? Becaufe we know that we fliall die, fliall 
we take no pains to preferve or lengthen out life ? Far 
from it, fir : it only requires the more watchful attention, 
to fettl« government upon the bed principles, and in the 
wifefl manner, that it may lad as long as the nature of 
things will admit. 

But I beg leave to fay fomething more, though with 
fome rifle that it will be thought vifionary and romantic. 
I do expeft, Mr. Prefident, a prpgrefs, as in every other 
human art, fo in the order and perfeftion of human fo- 
xiicty, greater than we have yet feen : and wh/ fliould 
we be wanting to ourfelves in urging it forward. It is 
certain, I think, that human fcience and religion have 
kepucompany together, and greatly aflifted each other'iL 
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progrefs in the world. I do not fay that intel1e£lual and 
moral qualities are in the fame proportion in particular 
perfons ; but they have a great and friendly influence 
upon one another, in focieties and larger bodies. 

There have been great improvements, not only in hu- 
man knowledge, but in human nature ; the progrefs of 
which can be eafily traced in hiftory. Every body is able 
to look back to the tirtie in Europe, when the liberal fen- 
timents that now prevail upon the rights of confciencc^ 
would have been looked upon as abfurd. It is but little a- 
bove two hundred years fince that enlarged fyftem called 
the balance of power, took place : and I maintain, that it 
is a greater (lep from the former difunited and hodile 
fituation of kingdoms and date's, to their prefent condi- 
tion, than it would be from their prefent condition to a 
flate of more perfe^ and lading union. It is not impoffi- 
ble, that in future times all the ftates on one quarter of the 
globe, may fee it proper by fome plan of union, to perpe- 
tuate fecurity and peace : and fure I am, a well planned 
confederacy among the Hates of America, may hand down 
the bleflings of peace and public order to many genera- 
tions. The union of the feven provinces of the Low 
Countries, has never yet been broken ; and they are of 
very different degrees of ftrength and wealth. Neither 
have the Cantons of Switzerland ever broken among 
themfelves, though there are fome of them proteftants, 
and fome of them papills, by public eftabliihment. Not 
only fo, but thefe confederacies are feldom engaged in a 
war with other nations. Wars are generally between mo- 
narchs, or fmgle dates that are large. A confederation of 
itfelf keeps war at a didance from the bodies of which it is 
compofed. 

For all thefe reafons, fir, I humbly apprehend that t\t* 
ry argument from honor, intereft, fafety and neceffity, 
confpire in preffing us to a confederacy ; and if it be fcri- 
oufly attempted, I hope, by the blefling of God upon our 
endeavors, it will be happily accompliflied. — — 
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SPEECH IN CONGRESS, 



ON THE APPOINTMENT OF 



PLENIPOTENTIARIES. 



Mr. President, . 

1AM forry to obferve, that after going through the in- 
ftruftions to be given to our plenipotentiary or pleni^ 
potentiariesy we fhould have fo warm a debate, and in- 
deed feem to be fo equally divided upon the queRion, 
whetl^er there fhould be one or more, to whom we will 
entruft the negociation. 

As to the pra£):ice of European nations, I believe it is 
fo various as not to afford any argument on one fide or 
the otbef.: we may appoint one or more — there will be 
nothing fingular or remarkable in it, fo as to make our 
condu£t look . like ignorance in fuch matters. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that negociations are generally 
condudled near to their conclufion, by one confidential 
perfon, though after the more important preliminaries are 
fettled, more may be fometimes appointed, to give greater 
folemnity to the conclufion. We are therefore at liberty 
to determine ourfelves wholly by the general reafon and 
nature of the thing, and pur own particular circumftances. 

As to the firft of thefe, on the fide of one perfon, it may 
be faid, there will be more precifion, more expedition, 
more uniformity, and more certainty of agreement. with 
others and confiilency with himfelf. And the perfon whom 

Vol. IV. Yy 
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fured. But what did he pet by it ? Mr. Dean was fupport- 
ed by his venerable old friend, as he called him : Mr- Lee 
was complained of, as jeklous and troublefome, and difa- 
greeable to the court of France ; and not only oppofed* 
and flighted by many members of this houfe, but I may 
fay attacked and perfecutcd in fuch a manner, that if.he> 
had not been fupported with a generous franknefs by* 
others, might have rnded in publfc infamy, ; 

I have jullfurther upon this fubjeftto obfcrve, that you* 
very lately fent a new minlfter to the French court, Mr. 
Laurens — a meafure much difapproved by many ; and it 
was then foretold. It would be a difgraceful thing to Dr. 
Franklin. Probably he has conceived it in that light; 
and as he has no defire at all to return home, I am well 
convinced that this is the true caufe of the defire exprefled 
in his laft letter to refign his commrffibn. 

Some have mentioned the importance of the matter, 
and that the chance is greater againft corruption, where 
three are to be taken off/ than one. It is very true^ that 
celeries paribus^ as is commonly faid, there is a greater 
chance for one incorruptible perfon in three than in one ; 
but there are fingle perfons in whom I woukl confide afi( 
much as in ten. And beCdes, the thing may be taken the 
other way ; for there is a greater chance of finding one 
corruptible perfon in three than in one ; and in a commif- 
fion of that nature, one traitor is able to do mdch mif. 
chief, though the others are perfeflly upright. He, being 
admitted into the fecrct, may not only difclofe meafures, 
but perplex them, let the abilities of his colleagues be 
what they will. I have feen a man in Congrefs, who up- 
on the fuppofition of his being a traitor, I am fure had ad-* 
drefs enough to draw many into his meafures — many not 
contemptible in underllanding, and fincerely attached to 
their country's caufe. 

Before I conclude, I would fay a little upon our circum- 
fiances in another refpeft. The firft appearances we 
make upon the public ftage, are of confequence. It is td 
be wifhed therefore, that the credit of the United States 
were confulted. If we were fure that our commiffioners 
would be immediately admitted to public and co-ordinato 
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fefTion with the other plenipotentiaries, perhaps a commif- 
lion of three would be auguft and honorable ; but if, as I 
flrongly fufpefl will be the cafe, they are not at fird pub- 
licly admitted at all, but obliged to negociate through the 
plenipotentiaries of France — if, as is not impoffible, even 
in the fettlement of the treaty, we are not confidered as 
the formal contrafting parties at all, but our intereft at- 
tended to in articles as it were occafionally introduced — 
if this is done, as a falvo to the honor of England, and to 
purchafe for us advantages fubftantial and durable, a 
pompous commiilion to a number of delegates will rather 
leflen our dignity, and detradt from our wifdam and cau- 
tion. 

Upon the whole, fir, I am of opinion that it would be 
much better to affign to one the commiffion already given, 
with the inftruftions which have been cordially agreed 
upon, and feem to be in every refpefl agreeable to the 
defires of the court of France, and the opinion of the 
king'js minifter in this country, 
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ON THE 

PROPOSED MARKET 

IN 

GENERAL JFASHINGTON'S CAMP^ 



To bis Excellemy General fTashington, and the Officeri 
of the American Army. 

SIR, 

ABOUT ten days ago, I was informed that you wem 
confulttng with the farmers in the neighbourhood^ 
and laying a plan for holding a market at the camp. This 
was to me, the mod pleafmg news I had beard from camp 
for a long time. I fuppofed that you had now difcovered 
the true and proper way of providing comforts and refrelh-^ 
ments to your, foldiers, which, pardon me, I think has hi- 
therto, in God*s mod holy will, been bid from your eyes. 
Laft week's news-paper brought us the plan, in which I 
have been fo much difappointed, that I have taken pen in 
band, to make a few remarks upon it, and fubmit them Jo 
your view. Reft aflured that they come from a firm friend 
to American liberty, who has felt the tyranny of general 
Howe, and therefore holds him and his caufe in deteftation. 
You are not to expcdl from a plain country farmer, high 
founding language, and well turned phrafes — It is pofllble 
I may be held in derifion for this, by fome of your learncjl 
generals ; for I am told you have fome who can write full 
as well as they can fight, perhaps better ; be that however 
as it may, I meati to write only of what I think I under* 
(land, and (hall make ufe of the plainell words poiliblCy 
that I may be underftood. 
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I muft begin by faying, that if you are under any dif-. 
ficulty m applying your arpny, either with the neceffaries 
or conveniencies of life, it is wholly owing tq miftaken 
principles, or unfaithful conduCl in the manner of pro- 
curing them. You are in the midft of a plentiful country 
— You command it by your fword, except a fmall fpot in 
which the enemy is confined ; and I tnoft heartily wifh 
you would pen them in clofcr than you do. — You have 
^fothe hearts of the country ; for let people talk as they 
pkeafe of the number of tories, they are altogether incon- 
iiderable to the friends of liberty, in every ftate in this con- 
tinent. When the Englifti army leaves any place, we do 
not needyour army to conquer it for us. All that were 
:firiends to them, fly with them, or Ikulk into corners, 
trembling for their lives. Let us confider then how the 
matter (lands — Your army confifts, I Ihall fuppofe at pre- 
fcnt, of 20,000 men ; for though it was confiderabfy lar-- 
ger lately, I reckon from the number gone home on re- 
cruiting parties, and for other reafons, that may be about 
Dr near the truth. Suppofe it however 25,000 ; 'if thefe 
were diftributed one in tvety houfe, for the twenty-five 
thoufand houfesthat are neareft to the camp, they would 
not reach fo far eaft as the Delaware, nor fo far weft as 
Lancafter; and though no provifions were brought into 
that fpace on their account, they could be well fed, and 
the, burden never felt. This fliows that the whole diffi- 
culty arifesfrom the neceflity of procuring and tranfport- 
ing provifions to fuch a number of men collefted together 
in one place, a difficulty which one would think might be 
cafily furmounted. It is not my intention at prefent, to 
make remarks on the commifTary's department for fup- 
plying the capital neceffaries, though I want not inclina- 
tion. SuflSce it to fay, that for cefrefhments and fmaller 
neceffaries, you are now making an attempt towards the 
only efFe^ual way, viz. a market, or in other words, in- 
viting people to bring them to you of their own accord. 

Now, Sir, I. have read and confidered your plan, the 
chief part of which is fettling the prices of a variety of ar- 
ticles, which it is expected will be expofed to fale. Fix- 
ing the price of commoditieSi has been attempted by lav 
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itt feveral ftates among iig, and it has increafed the evil it 
was meant to remedy, as the fame praftice ever has done 
fmce the beginning of the world. Such laws, when they 
only fay men (hall be punifhed if they fell ^t any highef 
{n-ices than the lc:gal, and that if any will not fell at thefe 
prices^ their goods Ihall be taken by force, have fome 
meaning in them, though little wifdom : "but to publifh % 
lift of fixed prices, as an encouragement to a weekly mar^ 
kct, is a new Itrain of policy indeed^ If people bring 
their goods to market, and are willing to fell them at thefe^' 
or lower prices, is rtot that enough ? and if they are not 
willing to fell, how fhall they be made willing to come ? 
, t^robably you were told thefe were reafonable prices ; nou^ 
\ I fhall be glad to know what you call a reafonable prices 
If it be that which is proportioned to the demand on the 
one fide, and the plenty or fcarcity of goods on the other^ 
I agree to it ; but I affirm that this will fix of itfelf, by the 
confcnt of the buyer and feller, better than it can be done 
by any politician upon earth. If you mean any thing elfe> 
it fignifies nothing at all, whether it be reasonable or not ; 
for if it is not agreeable^ as well as reafonable, ycu might 
have one market day, but not a fccond. There are fome 
things which are not the objeft of human laws, and fuch 
arc ail thofe that effentially depend for their fuccefs upoa 
inward inclination. Laws, force, or any kind of limita- 
tion, are fo far from having any tendency of themfelveSj 
to perfuade or incline, that they have generally the con- 
trary effete. It would be much to the advantage of many* 
lawgivers and other perfons in authority, if they would 
carefully diftinguifh between what is to be eflfeCted by force, 
and what by pcrfuafion^ axid never prepofteroufly mix 
thcfe oppofite principles, and defeat the operation of both* 
Laws and authority compel ; but it is reafon and intereft 
that muft perfuade. ) 

The ^xmg of prices by authority, is not only impolitic, 
^^ I have ihcwn above, but it is initfelf unreafonableand' 
abfurd. There arc fo many ditlerent circumftances to be 
taken in to conllitute equality or juftice in fuch matters, 
that they cannot be all attended to, or even afcertained.* 
The plenty of oac kind of provifion, and fcarcvtv ^t ^xvs^* 

Vol. iV. Zz 
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Ihcr — ^The plenty in one corner of the country; and ffcait 
city in another — the diftance of one place, and neameft 
of another — The changes of circumflances in the courfe 
of a few weeks or days — Good or bad roads, or good or 
bad weather — The comparative quality of the goods— 
Thefe, and an hundred other circumflances which can ne- 
ter be forefeen, aflually govern tjie prices of goods at 
market, and ought to govern them. ; If a price is jud to 
on^ who brings his goods fifteen miles, it is certainly too 
miich for one who brings them only one. If ten pence 
per pound is a juft price for veal at prefent, I am certain 
it mud be too much a month hence, when veal will be 
much more plentiful. If one {billing and four pence per 
pound is reafonable for a fat turkey, ought not I to have 
more for a fatter, which is both better in its quality and 
weight-*-being lighter to its bulk, becaufe fat is not io he&- 
vy as either lean fleih or bones. If it is reafonable to pay 
me one (hilling per pound for any meat in a good day, I 
fhall expe£t more if I go out in a florm ; if not, I will 
day at home on a bad day, and {% you muft fiarve one 
week, and pamper the next. 

\ All thefe circumflances you mud allow to redrain and 
limit one another. He who is neared, and has goods in 
plenty, will by felling cheap, moderate the demands of 
bim who comes far. If you pay very dear for any article 
one day, the news ofthatfpreading abroad, brings in pro- 
digious quantities, and the price falls, and fo it happens in 
every other cafe. Thus it appears that it is out of your 
power to tell what is a reafonable price, and by attempt- 
ing to do it, you not only refufe to gratify the expd^a« 
lions of the people, but you treat them with unjudice. . 

. I have one more remark to make upon this fubjeA ; 
t|^t to fix the prices of goods, efpecially provifions in a 
market, is as imprafticable as it is unreafonable. The. 
whole perfons concerned, buyers and fellers, will ufc eve- 
ry art to defeat it, and will certainly fucceed.-^^ — - 
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CENERAL WASHINGTON. 



THE Prefident and Faculty of the College of New 
Jerfey, beg leave to embrace this opportunity of 
congratulating your Excellency on the prefent happy and 
piXMOiSn^ ftate of public affairs ; and of fincerely wifhing 
you profperity and fuccefs in the enfuing campaign, and 
in what may yet remain of the important conflid in which 
the United States are engaged. 

As this College, devoted to the interefts of religion and 
learning, was among thefirft places of America, that fuf- 
fered from the ravages of the enemy— To, happily, this 
place and neighbourhood waa the fcene of one of the moft 
important and feafonable checks which they received in 
their progrefe. The furprife of the Heffians at Trenton, 
and the fubfequent vidory at Princeton, redounded much 
to the honor of the commander who planned, and the 
handful of troops which executed the meafures ; yet 
were they even of greater moment to the cauie of Ame- 
rica, than they were brilliant as particular military ex* 
ploits« 

We contemplate and adore the wifdom and goodnefs of 
divine Providence, as difplayed in favor of the United 
States, in many inftances during the courfe oftbe war; butm 
none more than in the unanimousappointmentof yourEx- 
cellency to the comman4 of the army. When we confider 
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the continuance of your life and health—- the difcernmentw 
prudence, fortitude and patience of your conduft, by 
which you have not only facrificed, as others have done, 
perfonal eafe and property, but frequently even reputation 
itfclf, in the public caufe, chufing rather to rifque your 
pwn name than expofe the nakedncfs of your country— 
when we confuler the great and growing; attachment of the 
army, and the cordial edeem of all ranks of men, and of 
every ftate in the Union, which you have fo long enjoyed 
—we cannot help being of opinion, that Godhimfclt has 
raifed you up as a fit and proper inflrument for efiablifh- 
ing and fecuring the liberty and happincfs of tbefe States, 
We pray that the Almighty may continue to prottft 
and blefs you — that the late fignal fuccefs of the Ameri- 
pan arms, may pave the way to a fpeedy and letting 
peace ; and that, having furvived fo much fatigue, and fo 
many dangers, you may enjoy many years of honorable 
f^ppfe in the bofom of your grateful country. 

JOHN WITHERSPOON. ' 
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Memorial and Manifesto 



OF THE 



UNITED STATES 



o y 



NO RT^ H.AMERICA, 



To the Mediating Po'ivers in the Confertnces for Peace^ 
to the other Powers in Europe^ and in general to all 
V)bo shall see the same. 



^ I ^HE United States of North- America, having been 
£ made acquainted, by their illudrious ally the king 
ofFrance, that there is a propofal for holding a congrefs 
under the mediation of the cmprefs of Ruffia and the em- 
peror of Germany, to treat of terms of accommodation 
with Great-Britain have thought proper to publifh, for 
the information of all concerned, the following memorial^ 
which (hall contain a brief detail of the fleps by which 
they have been brought into their prefent interefting and 
critical fituation. 

The United States (formerly Britifli colonies) were 
iirft planted and fettled by emigrants from that country* 
Tbefe fettlers.came out at different times, and with differ- 
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^t views. Some were a6tuated by the fpirit of.curiofit|r 
and enterprife, which was fo prevalent in Europe ifi itit 
fSxteenth and feventeenth centuries ; fome were chiefly 
induced by the hope of riches ; and fome were driven from 
their native country by the iron rodoffacerdotal granny. 
They folicited their' charters, and fettled their govern- 
ments on different principles, fuch as beft plea(ed thofc 
who were chiefly concerned in each undertaking. In one 
thing, however, they all agreed, that they confidcred them- 
felves as bringing their liberty with them, and as entitled 
to all the rights ^nd privileges ^f freemen under the Bri* 
tifli conftitution. 

Purfuant tothefe fentiments, they looked upon it as the 
foundation done of Britifli liberty, that the freeholders or 
proprietors of the foil, fliould have the exclufive right of 
granting money for public ufes, and therefore invariably 
proceeded upon this plan. With refpeft, indeed^ to the 
whole of their internal goveminent, they confidered them- 
fclves as not direftly fubjeft to the Britifli parliament, but 
as feparate independait doihinions under the fame fove:- 
reign, and v/ith fimilar co-ordinate jurifdiftion. It appears 
from feveral events, that happened in the courfe of their 
hidory^and from public a£ts of fome of their governments, 
that this was their opinion many years before the late un* 
jufl claims and oppreffive a£ts, which gave birth to the 
bloody confli£t not yet finifhed. 

From the firft fettlement of the colonies, they willing. 
ly fubmitted to Britain's enjoying an exclufive right te> 
their commerce ; though feveral of the a6ts of the Britifli 
parliament upon this fubje£t, they always looked upon as 
partial and unjuft. Some of thcfe appear, at firft view, to 
be fuch badges of fervitude, that it is furprifing that a free 
people fliould ever have been patient under them. The 
truth is, they would not probably have been fubmitted to^ 
but that the rigid execution of them at this diftance waa 
4n its nature impofllble. 

It was always the opinion of the inhabitants of theft 
dates, that the benefits which arofe to Britain from the 
exclufive- commerce of America, and the taxes which it 
enabled her toraife on her own fubjefts, was more tbaa 
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their proportion of the common treafore neceflary to the 
defence of the empire. At the fame time, great as it was, 
tiie lofs to them, by being confined in their trade, was 
greater than the benefit to her ; as it obliged them to pur* 
chafe any thing they had occafion for from her, and at her 
own price, which neceiTarily retarded their growth and 
improvement. All this notwithftanding, when any ex* 
traordinary emergency feemed to render it neceflary, and 
when application was regularly made to the afTemblies o( 
the colonies, they complied in every indance with the re- 
quifitions, and made advances of fums which, in one or 
two indances, Britain herfelf confidered as above their 
ability, and therefore made reftitution or compenfation for 
them. 

The true reafon of this long and patient acquiefcence^ 
was the natural and warm attachment which the inhabi- 
tants of America had to Great- Britain, as their parent 
country. They gloried in their relation to her ; they 
were zealdus for her honor and intereil ; imbibed her prin- 
ciples and prejudices with refpeA to odier nations ; en- 
tere4 into her quarrels, and were profufe of their blood for 
the purpofe of fecuring or extending her dominion. Al- 
moft every city and county in Great Britain had its coun- 
ter part, which bore its name in the new world ; and thofe' 
whofe progenitors for three generations had been bom in 
America, when they fpoke of going to Britain, called it 
going home. 

. Such was the fiate of things, when fome unwife coun- 
iellors to the Britilh king, thought of raifing a revenue 
without the confent of the American legiilatures, to be 
carried direftly to the Englifh treafury. The firft eflay 
on this fubjeft was the ^mous (lamp aft, of which we 
fliall at prefent fay nothing, but that the univerfal fer^ 
ment raifed on occafion of it was a clear proof of the juft- 
nefs and truth of the preceding reprefentation. So odious 
was it over the whole Country, and fo dangerous to thoie 
who attempted to carry it into execution, that in a fcort 
time it was repealed by themfelves. Parliament, howe- 
ver, by their declaratory aft, which paflcd in the fame fcf- 
fion ihewed that they intended to maintain the rights 
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dioii^ they defifted in this inftance from the cxercife of it, 
The Americans, overjoyed at the immediate deltverande, 
retttrned to their aflfeaion and attachment, hoping that thie 
claim would again become dormant and that no occafioA 
would be given for the future difcuffion of it. 

But it was not long before the Englifli miniftry propo: 
fed and carried an aft of parliament, impofing duties ort 
tea, glaft, &c. which by the fmallnefs of theMuties them^ 
felves, and feveral other circumftances, was plainly de- 
ligned to (leal upon us gradually, and if poflible imper- 
ceptibly, the cxercife of their pretended right. It wa^ 
not, however, in their power to blind, the colonies, who 
rofe up againil the execution of this aft, with a zeal pro- 
portioned to the importance of the fubjeft, and with an 
unanimity not to be expefted but where a great and com- 
mon danger keeps every caufe of jealoufy and diflention 
out of view. Not only every colony, by its reprefenta- 
tive body, but every county, and almoft every corpora- 
tion or other fubordinate divifion, publicly declared that 
they v/ould defend their liberty at the rifle of their eftatcs 
and lives. In the mean while the Englifli government 
profefled a determination equally firm to enforce the ex- 
ecution of this aft by military power, and bring us to un- 
conditional fubmiflion* 

Thus did the rupture take place ; and as to the juflice 
of our caufe, we muft fay, that if any impartial perfons 
will read the declaratory aft, that the lords and commons 
of Great-Britain in parliament, have a right to make laws' 
binding upon the colonies in all ca^^cs ivhafsoever^ and 
which was now producing its proper fruit, he muft be 'con- 
vinced that had we fubmitted to it, we fliould have been 
in no refpeft different from a fct of conquered, tributary' 
flates, fubjeft to a foreip:n country ; and the colonial af. 
femblies would have become both ufelefs and contempti- 
ble. The writings in England upon this fubjeft, proving 
that we were reprefented in Middlesex^ and ufing many 
other equally forcible arguments, are and will remain a 
difgrace to rcafon, as well as an infult on American un- 
derllanding. 
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At this period of time not only the people of fingtand 
in general, but the king of England in his fpeeches, and 
fait parliament in their addreffes, aSc£led to reprefent the 
commotions in America as raifed by a km feditious pa% 
Soa%^ and the cbnfequence of a pre-concerted fcbeme to 
throw off the dominibn of Great-Britain, and fet up an 
Inde^ndent empire. This unjuft and indeed abfurd ac» 
<mfation may be refuted by a thoufand arguments.. The 
firt^ngpredileAion Ot the people of America for ^e peo- 
Vie, the faihiods, and the governmmt of Britain, proves 
Its folfliood. There was no perfon, nOr any nunitier of 
perfons in any ftate of America, who had fuch influence 
'%% to be aSle to e&ft this, or even view it as a probable 
ob)e£t of ambition. But what mud demonflrate the ab- 
fordilv of this iuppofition, is die ftate in which America 
%as fennd when fhe began to grapple With the pdwer of 
Britain. No Rep had been uken to open the Way for ob^ 
tainiilg foreign aid. Ko provifion had been made of arms^ 
ammunition, or warlike fiores of any kind ; (o that the 
country feemed to be expofed, naked and helplefs, to thtt^ 
domjoum of her enemy. 

Agreeably to thisi addrelTes and petitions were th« 
tataos to which we had recourfe. Reconciliation to Bri« 
taidf with the fecurity and prefervation of our rights, was 
the wiih 4f evety fouh The moft explicit profeffions of 
loyalty to the prince^ and the moft exprefs aflurances of 
eBeduai fupport in his government, if we were called on 
in a conftitutionai Way, made the fubftance of our decla* 
rations. Evefy fucceeding petition, however, was treat* 
ed with new and greater iiifult, and was anfwered by 
ads of parliament, which for their cruelty will be a ftaia 
upon the annals of the kingdom, and bring the charafter 
of the aiKion itfelf into difgrace. 

Single ad« of inhumaQtty may be accounted for from 
the depravity of an individual ; but what (hall we fay of 
grave and numerous aflemblies, enabling fuch laws as the 
Softon port bill, which reduced at 9nce fo many people to 
b^gff^ryt a«^d their property itfelf to nothing—the a& 
permicting thofe charged with murdering Americans^ to 
be fent to England tQ be tried, that is to (ay, either not to 
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•be tried at all, or certainly abfolved — the a£l apploimlng 
Aipericans taken at lea, to be turned before the maS id 
£ngHih fhips, and obliged either to kill their own rela- 
tions, or be killed by them — and the a£l appointing Am^- 
,rican prifoners to be fent to the Eail-Indies as flaves. 
But what is of all moft aftonifliing is, that they never 
jEiuled to extol their own lenity, when paffing fuch afts as 
&\\pd this whole continent^ with refentment and horror^ 
To crown the whole, the laft petition fent by congrefs to 
4ic king, which befeeched him to appoint some mode bjf 
-which our complaints might be remedied, and a way l^ 
ipaved for reconciliation, was treated with abfolute con- 
Xempt, and no anfwer giyen to it of any kind/ Thus was 
all intercourfe broken up. We were declared rebels ; and 
;they themfelves mud confefs, that no alternative was left 
-US, buteither to go with ropes about our necks, andfub- 
init ourfelves, not to the king, but to the kingdom of En- 
gland, to be trampled under foot, or rifle all the confe- 
iquences of open and vigorous refiftance. 
J The laft part of the alternative we chofe without heCta- 
tion; anc! ^s it was impoffible to preferve civil order any 
longer under the name and form of a government which 
we had taken arms to oppofe, we found it abfolutely ne- 
.ceflary to declare ourfelves independent of that prince who 
had thrown us out of his proteftion. This great Hep was 
taken with the full approbation, and indeed at the ardent 
defire of the public at large. The extent and growth of 
the colonies feemed, in the nature of things, to call for 
fuch a reparation long before ; yet it would not probably 
liave happened for many years, if it had not been forced 
upon us by the conduft of our unkind parent herfelf.- — 
The thing indeed feems to have been the purpofe of God 
Almighty ; for every meafure of the court of Great-Bri- 
tain had the moft dirccl tendency to haften, and render it 
■unavoidable. • 

AVe muft take notice, that before the declaration of in- 
dependence, there was fomething like an ..attempt to re* 
concile us, com'monly called 'lord NcJrth's conciliatory 
motion; but it was To trifling in its Jiature, and'infidious 
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in its form, that probably no fuccefs was cxpcftcd from 
it, even by thofe who contrived it. Who does not per- 
ceive in it an artful attempt to divide us ? and that while 
every thing elfe is left in the greateft uncertainty, the 
main point for which we contended is clearly decided 
tgainft us ? 

After the declaration of independence, lord and general 
Howe brought out a commiffion for giving peace to Ame- 
rica. But as they had not liberty fo much as to acknow* 
kdge us by an open treaty, fo the fubflance of what they 
offered was pardon upon fubmiiHon ; that the parliament 
'Would revife the a£ts they had paifed, and if any of thent 
were found improper, they would amend them : which',' in 
one word, amounted to this, that they would do for ui 
what they themsehes thought good. Thefe offers, howe* 
ver, poor as they were, came too late. So important a 
fiep as the declaration of independence, could not be re- 
called ; and the formidable armament fent out againft ut 
in the year 1776, rendered it more neceffary than ever, 
. We are forry to be obliged to take notice of the manner 
of condu&ing the war. It would be for tlie honor of ha- 
inanity, that it could be buried in oblivion. Many were 
the inftances of perfons, after they had fubmitted and 
begged mercy on their knees, being murdered in cold 
1;>lood. The treatment of prifoners was froin the begin- 
tiing, and has continued through the war,; with fome ex- 
ceptions, favage and barbarous to the laflrdegree. Multi- 
tudes, before any exchange took place, died by famine 
^nd fiench. Many were, by threatening and ill ufage, con- 
ilrained to enlift in their enemy's fervice ; andmany were 
forced on board their (hips of war, or fent to Britain to 
rot in prifon, at a diflance from their friends, without 
hope of relief. It is not eafy to enumerate the faoiifes and 
even towns which have been wantonly burnt, or to de- 
fcribe the devaftation of the country, and robbery of the 
inhabitants, wherever the army pafled. To this may be 
added, hiring the favagea to come upon the back fettle- 
ments. There is the greater fhame in this expedient, 
that they are not formidable either for their number or 
their valor, butfpr the (hocking manner in which (hej 
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torture their prifoners, unci murder women and ioftntll 

Sho fall into their hands. Civilized nations will perhitpt 
nd it bard to believe this reprefentation ; but every part 
of it can be fupported by the mod unqueftionaUe ii&H 
tod it ia rendered credible not only by the circomftance 
Att civil wara are carried on commonly with a r a n co t i » 
And animofity greater than thofe between independent na-. 
tiona» but by the expreiEons of hatred and contempt whidl 
bive been ufed with refpe£t to the Americans, hf ahnoft 
#very fpeaker aqd writer in England. What efeft coolfl 
ibch language^ have on the minds of the foMiery* buttOi 
Ib^ them againft all impreffions of pity and tendemeTs^- 
•ft we find was really the cafe, till they were reftrained ill 
ibme degree, }py the fear of xetaliatibn upon their people 
in our hands. 

hx laft« after four years dl real, and near twoyears of 
yrofefled alnd declared independence, it plcafed God id 
incline the heart of tiie king of France to give reKef t6 
^ opprefied, by entering into a treaty with the United 
Qtatea, on the mod liberal and difinterefted principles. 
No exclufive privileges are there (lipulated for the French 
nation, but the iecure, open and equal intercouHe t^ 
ivhich all other nations are invited. This acknowledge* 
inent and fiipport from one of the mod powerfol mo^ 
ssirchs in Europe, it may eafily be fuppofed gave a new 
turn to our affairs, and a new dignity to our caufe. The 
terms of this treaty, fo favorable to u», as well as honora^ 
Ue to our ally, cannot fail to add the bond of gratitude to 
Ibat of juftice, and make our adherence to it invi<4able. 
Not long after this treaty was figned, the court and 
forliament of Qreat-Britain fent out commiffioners to 
make an ofkv of terms, which we readily confefs were 
not onlv as good, but better, than what three years before 
would have been chearfully accepted. But the ground 
was now wholly changed. We were offered freedom 
£rom taxes, and even a fpecies of independence itfdf, 
upon the easy terms of breaking our faith fo lately pledg* 
ed« and uniting our force with that of Great-Britain ; 
and both would doubtlefe have been immediately em- 
ployed in taking vengeance on France for the affiftance 
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ftkt had lent to us in our diilrefs. Yet even here, the 
whole was to be fubje£t to the revifiiiin of parliament ; that 
is to fay, any part rfthe agreement might be approved or 
rejected as to the wifdom of that afTembly fiiould feem meet, 
- Thefc laft propofals from Great-Brit^in, deferve very 
particuhr notice. They are a clear der^liftion of the firft 
caufe of quarrel, and an ample confeffion. that the de- 
mands of America were juft ; while the time and circum* 
fiances of their being made, ihew that they coiild not bo 
accepted with any regard either to juftice, gratitude, or 
policy. Could we be guilty of a dirett breach of faith, 
when the ink was hardly dry by which our ratification of 
the treaty was piarked ? Could we inftantly forget thofe 
favors which had been fo eameilly folicited, as well as 
generoufly bellowed ? Could we, who had not entered 
into a league ofienfive and defenfive with France, except 
for the prefent ftruggle in our own behalf, becaufe we 
did not wifh to be involved in the wars of Europe, throw 
oorfelves into the arms of an hoftile nation, and promife 
«t0 make peace or war with her, againft our benefa£tors I 
Upon the whole, fince the American colonies were, 
from dieir extent and fitiiation, ripe for a feparation from 
Great-Britain, and the nature of things feemed to deman4 
it; fince their growing power, added to that of Great- 
Britain, would give her fuch a dominion of the fea,{a8 
muft be dangerous to the liberty and commerce of other 
nations ; fince, by her own afls of oppreffion, (he has 
alienated the minds of the Americans, and compelled 
them to eflablilh independent governments, which have ' 
now taken place ; and fince thefc governments, which 
are di(lin£l though confederated, wholly fettled upon re« 
publican principles and fit only for agriculture and com* 
merce, cannot be an objef): of jealoufy to other powers, 
but by free and open intercourfe with them a general be- 
liefit to all ; it is to be hoped that the revolution which 
they have effected, will meet with univerfal approbation. 
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ON THE 



(CONTEST 



BETWEEN 



GREATBRITAIN and AMERICA; 



Philadelphia J September 3, xyySt 



Dear StR, 



YOUR very acceptable letter of the 21ft of March, 
I received about the middle of June, and would 
have anfwered it long ago, if there had been any encou- 
raging profpeft of conveying it fafely. As to writing vou 
a (hort letter that mud have gone open through the cne* 
my'spofts, I did not think it worth while. I haveliow- 
ever now come to a refolution of writing you pretty fully, 
and trying to convey it by France or Holland ; and if it 
Ihould fall into their hands, and never get to your's, there 
will be no other lofs than my time in writing; for as to 
uny other confequenccs^ either to the public or to myfelf, 
1 have not the leaft apprchenfion. 

Your letter came to me fealcd, and apparently never 
opened, in a packet from the Britifli commllfioners, which 
arrived at York-town while the congrefs was fetting ; and 
confequently it, as well as one from Mr. F , was de- 
livered to me in prefcncc of the whole members. Ag 
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iht (ame packet, befides the public mefTage, centaifie4 
feme private letters addrcRed to particular members, fonM 
of tbem from governor Johnftone, one of the commiffion« 
ers, a propofal was made by a member, who read public* 
ly one received by himfetf, that every gentleman who bad 
received private letters from any perfon with the enemy^ 
fliould deliver them to congrefs, that they might be read* 
This wouldhave been attended with no difficutty as to me; 
except fome family a&irs in Mr. F-*— -'s letter very im* 
proper to be publicly read, and fome expreflions in his let- 
ter a little ofl^nfive fpeaking oFcdngrefs. However, it wai 
not done at that time ; and afterwards, in a diet at many 
days diftance, every member who had received any fucb 
Ittters, was called upon to read from them What related to 
public affairs, which was done* ^ ' 

I am and have been greatly concertied, aft you feem to 
be, for the conteft between '(^reat-Britain and America; 
and certainly, from my own intcreft, have by far the 
greateft reafon of the two ; and as I fuppofe it will be 
agrtcabic toyou, fliall makea fewobfcrvations, i. upon 
the public caufe, and a. on my own condudl, which I 
under (land from many different quarters, to be Highly 
blamed in my native country. 

As to the public caufe, I look upon the fcpar^tion of 
America from Britain to be the vifible intention of f^rovi- 
dence ; and believe that in the iJue it will be to the benefit 
of this country, without any injury to the other-»-perhap8 
to the advantage of both. It fccms to me the intention 
of Providence for many reafons, which I cannot now 
Enumerate, but in a particular manner for the following — • 
that I cannot recoTlcd any inftance in hiftory, in which 
a peifon or people have fo totally and uniformly miflaken 
the means for attaining their own ends, as the king and 
parliament of Britain have in this contcift. I do ferioufly 
and pofitively affirm to you, my dear fir, that it is my opinio. 
on,that congrefs itfelf, if they had been todireclthc meafures 
of the Britifh mini dry, could not or would not have di- 
teftcd them to meafures fo cffcdlual to forward and cfla- 
blifli the independence of America, as thofe which they chofe 
df their own accord. They have had a mifiaken opinion 
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of the ftate of things in America, from the begiouing to 
diis hour, and have founded their whole condu£t tipoil 
their miftakes. They' fuppofcd fometimes, that the peo^ 
pie of America in general were ftditious and fa£ti6us— ^ 
defirous of a feparation from Great^ritain, and that their 
condu£t on occafion of the (lamp-aft was the effeft of thii 
difpofition. Nothing could be more untrue. I am a wit- 
nefs that the people of this country had an efteem of, and 
attachment to the. people of Great-Britain, exceedingly 
llrong. They were proud of them, and of their own de- 
fcent from them. Britifli fafhions, BritiQi goods, and 
tven Britifli pcrfons, were in the highefl efteem. A per- 
fon educated in the old countries had a degree of rank and 
credit from that circumftance, independent of every other. 
I think they were even partial in this refpeft. I believe, 
bad I myfcif been born and educated in America, I fhould 
have met with a degree of acceptance and fuccefs in my 
ftation, far inferior to what a£tually happened. When aa 
American fpoke of going to England, he always called it 
going home ; and wherever you are in this country, you 
meet with almoft nothing but counties, townfliips and 
houfes, called by Englilh names. I live at Princeton in 
Middlefex county ; and on the oppofite fide of the ftreet 
is Somerfet county, and indeed 1 believe all the counties 
in New. Jerfcy, are called by Englifh names. 

From this I defire that you may infer, that the oppofi- 
tion made to the claims of parliament, arofe from a deep 
and univerfal conviflion in the people, that they were in- 
confiltent with their own fecurity and peace. In this I am 
latisfied that they judged right"; for had the claim fet up 
been acquiefced in, the provincial aiTemblies would have 
become contemptible and ufelefs, and the whole colonies 
no better than a parcel of tributary Hates, which, placed 
at fo great a dillance, would have been, from error, igno- 
rance and feU'-intereft, loaded in the mod infupportable 
manner. 

Another miftake, into which the miniftry and parlift. 
ment of England fell, was that this was a deep-laid fcheme 
of a few artful and defigning men, who ftirred up the 
multitude for their own ends ; that the fentiments in & 
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Vor of Am'erica, were b^ ho meuis general ; but thtt tte 
jprtful leaders impofed upon them. This I have feen all 
ferted from the beginning to the end of the quarrel ; and 
to complete the s^furdity, the very commimoners nov 
bere from Britain, continue to reafbn in the fame man- 
ner — impeach the congrefs with ambitious and defigning 
views, and feem difpoied to appeal to the people. Alas ! 
0iey know nothing of the matter. The congrefs is a 
diangeable body : members are going from it, and com- 
ing to it every month, nay every week. — — 
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OK THE 



AFFAIRS 



OF TBE 



UNITED STATES, 



Tusculum^ncar Princeton^ March 20, x78q« 
Dear Sie. 

I HAVE received a letter from you, dated June 11^ 
1778, a Few days after I had written to you a long 
ktter of. the date September 21, that year. The defign of 
it was to defire me to enquire after, and endeavor to pro>- 
cure the enlargementof one Alexander Muirhead, fuppo- 
fed to be carried into Boflon, I immediately wrote to 
Boilon myfelf, and caufed one of the delegates of that ftatt 
alfo to write ; but we could hear nothing of him, fo that 
probably he was not carried into that place. 

Your fovor of March 19, 1779, acknowledging the re« 
ceipt of mine of the 21ft of September preceding, I re- 
ceived in the month of Auguft laft year. I am to blame 
in not anfwering it fooner ; but I had no inclination to 
lend an open letter through the Englifii pofts, and any 
proper opportunity of fending it another way feldpm oc- 
curs. This goes by a gentleman who means to get to 
Europe upon bufinefs, ahd has promifed to take particular 
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care of it ; fo that I mean ta embrace the opportunity of 
ivriting to you and fome other of my friends. I am 
obliged to you for your particular private home news about 
Glafgow, and would be glad of the continuance of fuch 
intelligence, and the more fo, if you would take in Paifley 
idfo. 

I have been, fince 1 wrote vou laft, in general in good 
health, and indeed am at preient in better health than I 
have be«n fmce I had the laft fit. Excepting thefe fits, 
and the weaknefs that followed upon them, my health has 
been good ever fmce I came to America ; and that weak- 
nefs has been chiefly a fyi^imming in my head, and fear 
and uncertainty when I went to make i^ long difcourfe in 
public. It was the opinion of Dr. Rufh, that thefe fits 
were fomething of the apople£tic kind. It is remarkable 
that for thefe twelve months paft I have had almoft con- 
ftantly a fucceffion of pimples, or rather fmall biles or 
blotches, about the temples, within the hair, and fometimes 
on the forehead; fince which time I have been fenfibly 
better and freer from the other complaint. 

I have now left congrefs, not being able to fupport the 
cxpenfe of attending it, with the frequent journeys to 
Princeton, and being determined to give particular atten- 
tion to the revival of the college. Profeffpr Houfton, 
however, our profeiFor of mathematics, is a delegate this 
year ; but he tells me he will certainly leave it n(sxt No- 
vember. I mention this circumftance to confirm what I 
believe I wrote you formerly, that the members of con- 
grefs in general, not only receive no profit from that of- 
fice, but I believe five out of fix of them, if not more, arc 
great loofers in their private affairs. This cannot be other- 
wife ; for as none of the delegates are allowed to have any 
lucrative oflice whatever, either in their own ftate or for the 
United States, though their expenfes fliould be fully borne, 
their time is taken up, and their own private eftates are 
negle^ed* At the end of the year 1778, I gave notice to 
our legiflature that they mud either not chufe me at all, or 
leave me at full liberty to attend only when I could con- 
veniently. They chofe me however, and I made agopd 
deal of uie of that liberty m the year 1779 ; and this year 
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•all the delegates were changed but one, wht> had only 
been in one year, and who has not a houfe to go home to^ 
his eftate being in the neighborhood of New- York. 

My family are well fo far as I know. The trufteet 
of the college have laft September chofe my fon-in-law^ 
Mr. Smith, profeflbr of moral philofophy. He came to 
Princeton with his family in December. To him I gave 
up my houfe at college, and devolved upon him the whole 
bufinefs of boarding young. gentlemen, and retired to my 
houfe in the country, at th^ diftance of one mile, and in 
full fight of Princeton. This I have had in view for 
fome years, and intend to fpend the remainder of my 
life, if pofllble, in otio cum dignitate. You know I was 
always fond of being a fcientific farmer. Thatdifpofition 
has not loft but gathered ftrength, fince my being in Ame- 
rica. In this refpeft I got a dreadful ftrokc indeed from 
the Englifli when they were here, they having feized and 
iHoftly deflroyed my whole flock, and committed fuch 
ravages fhat we are not yet fully recovered from it. My 
(now) eldeft fon failed in October laft for France, with 
Mr. Girard.and Mr. Jay, late prefident of congrefs. He 
is to purchafe a few medicines and inftruments in Eu- 
rope, and return to profecute his bufmefs as a phyfician.^ 
My other fon was ftudying law ; but for the mean while, 
is private fecretary to the prefent prefident of Gongrels, 
and my youngeft daughter is at home* 

As to public affairs, it feems to be yet uncertain whe- 
ther we fhall have peace foon. Greatly do I and many 
others in America defire it ; and yet, were our condition 
ten times worfe than it is, nothing fhort of the clear inde- 
pendence of this country would be accepted. I obferve, 
by your letter of the 19th of March laft year, that you had 
a high opinion of your fuccefles at St. Lucia, in Georgia, 
and againft the French trade. ' I believe before the end of 
the campaign, there was little reafon to boatt of your fuc- 
cefs upon the whole. I mentioned to you in my laft how 
obftinately the court of England continued in erroneous 
opinions refpe£ling America ; and now I think that ob^ 
ilinacy has become incurable, Ic is plain that they ftiU 
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harp npcm the fame firing, that a few leading men ia 
congrefs (lir up the people, and jperfuade them to contU 
nue the conteft. Allow me to affiire you that this is^ oqe 
of the moft abfurd and groundleb opinion^ that ever was 
formed* The congrefs ia changing every day. There ia 
no inftance in the whole conteft, in which the public opi. 
nion did not go before their refolutipns. To go back to 
the v^ery beginning — the declaration of independence was 
forced upon the majority of the then congrefs, by the 
pteple in general; and, in confequence of fubfequent 
de^ions, every fix months that f have been in congrefs 
has weakened the party that was fufpefted of coldnefs 
upon that fubjcA ; and now^ perhaps I may fay it is an« 
mhil^ted.^ 

I have read lately your parliamentary enquiry into the 
caufes of your want of fuccefs in America. The exami- 
nation of Galloway in particular is a curiofity. I know 
that he, and fuch as he, are blinded and ftupified to an 
almoft incredrble degree, by their prejudices ; and yet it 
is hard to fuppofe that he thought as he faid in all points* 
For example, when he endeavors to make it believed that 
the difficulty of fupplying general Wa(hington*s army 
arofe from the difafFe6tion of the country to bis caufe. I 
admit that he was in the winter 1777* in a part of the 
country where there are more people either cool or difaf. 
feflied to the caufe of America, than in any other on the 
continent ; and yet his want of fupplies did not arife from 
that in the leail degree. It arofe from the ftate of our mo- 
r\ty^ If he and his commifiaries had had as much hard 
money as general Howe, he would have had all the pro* 
vifions in the country laid down at his tent door. 

I am not only fully fenfible, by a general knowledge of 
the country in this and other ftates, that the public mind 
1 is entirely on the fide of liberty, and for the independence 
of America — but I could mention a great many fa£ts and 
circumftances as evidences of it, flronger than could well 
be imagined, and indeed which have turned out Oronger 
than even my expedations. One circumftance. is alone 
decifive upon this fubje£t, which is well known to your- 
felves, that the moment your army leaves any part of the 
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cbbntrjr, it is not only loft to you, but retami fo firongly 
to the intereft of congrefs, that all the perfons known 10 
1»ve been attached to you are obliged to fly with terror 
and confufion. But there is another firong circumftanoe. 
the univerfal attachment of the people to the French allu 
ance. In vain have your partifans endeavored to alarm 
the people with the fears of popery and arbitraiy power* 
It makes not the leaft impreffion even upon the commom 
people. 

Pleafe to attend to the dreumftance I am going to 
mention ; becaufe it fnrprifed myfelf when I obferved it; 
There are always, you know, little feuds and contentions» 
jealoufy and emulation^ in every fociety and in every aC- 
fociation. Both in congrefs and in the country, I have 
obferved that when one fet or fadion wants to make the 
other odious, they charge them with being cold to the 
French alliance, and ungrateful to them for their fervices. 
This, to my knowledge, has been the fubje£l of mutual re- 
proaches, when I do not believe there was any truth in it 
on either fide. Would you think it — fome have ferioufly 
attempted to perfuade me that the New-England dele- 
gates were cold to the. French, and inclined to the £n* 
glifli ; to which I anfwered^ that I well knew the contrary, 
but that they were of an independant fpirit, and would 
not eafily fubmit to unwarrantable influence, either from 
the French or the Englifh. I mention all this fmgly with 
this view, to fliew you the bent and inclination of the pub* 
lie mind. 

I have been' lately reading over governor John Ron's 
fpeech after his return, in which to my amazement he po- 
fitively and publicly denies his having fent any mefiage 
by a lady to Mr. Reed. The thing is now publicly known 
and confelled. He fays they would have named the lady 
if there had been any fuch thing, Mr. Reed forbore 
naming the lady out of tendemefs to her ; but it has now 
come out. It was Mrs. F— — , daughter of the late 

Dr. G , married to Mr. F , fon of R. F — r, 

of ■ . What fliould people think of perfons 

of his character fo boldly and folemnly to deny a certain 
b£X. 
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^ ' I will mention another circumftance to you. The did 
trefs of this country by the depreciation of the tnoney^ 
baa been very great. Many have fuffered great lofles ; 
aot a few have been utterly ruined. Yet I never could 
perceive that this altered the inclination of the people as 
to the public caufe, in the leaft. Nay, notwitbftanding 
the dreadful complaints made againft particular claffes of 
Bien, fuch as foreftallers and engroITers, commilTaries and 
guartermafters, yet I am perfuadcd that any body who 
iftould but propofe to return to fubmiflion to England for 
lelief from their depredations, would be torn in pieces. 
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"VrOllTtl AM£:itlCA U «t fhrefent frtfin th« Mtufil 
r\ courfe t)f things, in a growing ftate. It vrlll them« 
fore of itfelf, for t feriei of years, gradually improve. TbeM 
Hre however many thinga by t^hich that improvetMnt 
tnay be facilicated or reta^ed ; and it is the laudable {Hff« 
pofe of this foci<Ky, to attend to thefe circumfiance^ With 
care, and ufe their utmoft endeavora tb encourage the one 
and to remove the tther^ Having had the honor of being 
admitted a member of this fociety, and not having it much 
in my power any otherwife to promote American im- 
provements, t could im, tefjR the mclination I felt to dh 
geft and put in^Writihg, a few refieClions tipoQ the police 
of countries in general, the great principles on which the 
Philadelphia Society ought to proceed^ and perhaps I may 
propofe fome particular regulations. 

I. The moral caufcs of the profperJty of a country, at« 
almoft infinitely more powerful than thofe that are only 
occafional. This obfervation is taken from Montefquieu^ 
by whom it is admirably illuflrated, and it ought never to 
be out of view, with thofe who wi(h to promote the gene- 
ral good. The moral caufes arifc from the nature of the 
government, including the admhiiftration of juftice, liber- 
ty of confcience, the partition of property. The rife of a 
particular town, tiie aUtivation and beauty of a particular 
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miafter of a country, may fomettmesbe joftly afcribedta 
19ie forprifing effe6ts of a ftngle peifon who fet the exam- 
ple ; yet he was only the occafion, properly fpeaking, of 
the vigorous exertion. The copfequences could never 
be general or lafting, if there waa not a difpofition to it in 
the conftitution of the country. Therefore, a facred re- 
gard Ihould be had by every lover of mankind, to the prin. 
ciples of equity and liberty, that they may never be vio- 
lated by any public proceedings. Pennfylvania is fo hap- 
py in this particular, that its conftitution need not be im« 
proved, but preferved and defended. 

2. It is extremely difficult, after you depart from ge- 
neral principles, to difcover what particular regulations 
will be for the intereft of a country. It requires a very 
comprchenfive mind, and a thorough knowledge of the 
courfe of trade and police in general, Befides, it is not 
only difficulty but impoffibte to forefee what drcumflances 
may afterwards occur. Many things are ufeful and ex- 
.pedient at one time, which in a few years become unne- 
ceflary or hurtful. Nay, many felfifti laws have operated 
firom the beginning, in a manner direfUy contrary to what 
wasexpe£ted. The incorporation of trades in the cities 
in Britain, is an inftance of the firft : and almoft every 
law made to the prejudice of Ireland, is an example of the 
laft. — — — . — 
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Td bU Excellency Henry Laurens^ Esquire^ Presidcntj^ 
andotber^ ibe Members of ibe Jbnorable^ tbe Amerim 
eon Cor^essj &Sp. &c ^^% 

Tbe bumble repreeentatlm and earnest suppRcatim qf^^ 
i ? ■ primer and bookielkr in Jiem-lbrkt 

rr^HAT a great part oF the Brittfh foroeft has alrea^ 
I left this city, and from many fymptoms there ia 
rttion to furpe£k. that the remainder will Ipeedily follow 
them. Where they are gone or going, is perhaps known 
tothemfclves, perhaps not; certainly however, it is un. 
known to us, the loyal inhabitants of the place, and other 
friends of government who have taken refuge in it, and 
who arc therefore filled with diftrcfs and terror on the uiu 
bappy occaGon. 

That as foon aa the evacuation ia completed, it is more 
than probable, the city will be taken pofleffion of by tbe 
forces of yaixv high mightinelTes, foUbwed by vaft crouds 
of other perfonsr— whigs by nature and profeffion — friends 
to the tibertiea, and foes ta the enemies of America. 
/IboTC «U| it will ondoubtedly b^ fiUed with flioab of 
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Vanktes, that Is to fky, the natives and inhabitants (or w; 
a great lady in this metropolis genierally expreflbs it, the 
VfretcbesJ of New-England. 

That from feveral circumilaqces, tb^re is re^fpn t9 fear 
that the behavior of the wretches afprefaid, may not be al- 
together gentle to fuch of the friends of government as 
ihall (lay behind. What the governing powers of the (late 
of New-York maydoalfo, itisimpofiible to foretel. Na^, 
who knows but we may foon fee, in propria persona^ as 
we have oftep heard of Hortmtius^ the governor of New- 
Jerfey, a gentleman remarkable for feverely handling 
thofe whom he calls traitors, and indeed who has exalted 
fome of them (quanquam animus ipeminifle horret XtOin-^ 
que refugit) to a high, though dependent ftation, and 
brought America under their fseu in a fenfe very differciit 
froqi what Lord North meant whei} be firft pfed tha( (relcr 
i^ted expreflion. 

That your petitioner in particular, is at the grated lofs 
what to refolve upon, or how to Ihape his courfe. He has 
OP defir^ at 9II, either to be roafted in Florida, or frozeii 
t^death in Canada or Nova Scotia. Being a great lover 
of fre(h cod, he has had thoughts of trying a fettlemeiiit u| 
Newfoundland, but recolle^tng that the New-£nglan4 
men have almoft all the fame appetite, he was obliged tq 
relinquiQi that prpje^t entirely* If he fhould go to Great* 
Britain, dangers no lefe formidable prefent themfelves. 
Having been a bankrupt in London, it is not impoQible 
tibat he might be accommodated with a lodging in New* 
gate, and that the ordinary there, might oblige him to fay 
his prayers, a pra£tice from which he hath had an infupe- 
Table averiion all his life long. 

In this dreadful dilen^ma, he hath at lead determined te^ 
apply to your high mightinelfes, and by this memorial t^ 
Htfhimselfatywrjeet^ which he affures you, is the true 
modiih phrafe for refpeflful fubmiffion, according to the 
prcfent etiquette of the court. Being informed however, 
that fome of you are Prefbyterians and Religionifts, he 
has. been ^Ifo at fome pains to find out a fcripture war« 
/am. or example for his prefent conduft, and has happily 
fiBUiu} it, in tne advice given by the ferrants ef BcnAAciM^ 



Uhgdf Syria, to their matter, i Kings xx, 3z« \Andbis 
tenants said unto bimj behold naiv nve have beard that 
the kings of Israel are merciful kings : Let us we pray 
tbee^ put sackcloth upon our loins, and ropes upon our 
heads, and go out to the king of Israel^ peradventure be 
may save tfylife. So they girded sackcloth upon their 
loins J and put ropes upon their heads, and came to the 
king of Israel J and said. Thy servant Benhadad saith, I 
pray thee let me live. In like manner, O moft mighty 
and venerable Congrefs-men, your fervant J. R ^ 

faith, I pray you let me live. 

Having thus preferred my petition, I mufi now intreat 
leave to lay before your high mightinefles, fundry reafons^ 
which I hope will incline you to lend a favorable ear to it^ 
in doing which, I (hall ufe all poflible plainnefs arid candor. 

I. In the firft place, there cannot poiBbly be any danger 
to the United States, in fuffering me to live. I know 
many of you think and fay, that atory heart acquires fuch 
a degree of fournefs and malevolence, in addition to its 
native ftock, and fuch a habit of treachery, by breaking 
through the moft endearing ties of nature, that no good 
can be expe&ed from it, nor any dependance placed upon 
St, let pretences or appearances be what they will. I re- 
member alfo, about feven years ago a certain perfon hear- 
ing accidently one or two paragraphs read from the wri« 
tings of an eminent controverfikl divine in this country, 
faid, That fellow mud be a turn coat ; it is impoiEble that 
be could have been educated in the profeOion which be 
now defends. What is your reaibn for that opinion ? 
faid another gentleman who was prefent — Becaufe, fays 
he, he difcovers a rancor of fpirit and rottennefs of heart; 
unattainable by any other clafs of men. But I contend 
that thefe remarks relate only to the natives of this coun- 
try, who like parricides took up arms for her deftruftion i 
and to apoftates in religion ; neither of which, I am certain! 
can be applied to me. I was bom, as is well known, ia 
old England ; and as for the accu&tion of apoftacy, I bt 
it at defiance, unlefs a man can be (aid to fidl off from 
what he was never pn, w to depart from a |^ace which he 
never ftw," 



But what I beg of you particularly to obferve is, that let 
(he difpoficion to rnifchief be as great as you pleafe, where 
the ability is wanting, there can be no danger. I have 
ofen feen the lions in the tower of London without fear» 
becaufe there was an iron grate between me and them. 
Kow it is certain that the tories in gemeral, would do any 
thing fooner than fight. Many of them became tories for^ 
no other rcafon, than that they might avoid fighting. The^ 
poor chicken-hearted creatures cried out to the potent 
Khg of England, to take them under his wings for pre* 
te£tion, which he endeavored to do, but they werb too (hort 
to cover them. Even the late petition for arms in which 
they promifed co go without the lines, and fweep you all 
away with the befomof deftnidlion, was but an idle rho- 
domontade-^It was fomething like a poor bay (houting 
and finging in the dark, to keep himfelf from being afraid. 
At that very time, to my certain knowledge they would 
have given the world for a place to fly to, out of the reach 
of Waffaington and Gates. But I return to myfelf, c^go^ 
mei sum propcimus mihi. I can aflure your high might!* 
neflcs, that no dan^^er can arlfe from me, for I am as 
great a coward as King James the Vlth of Scotland, who 
could never fee a naked fword without tremblings; ; having 
been, as it is faid, frightened in bis mother's belly, when 
the fierce barrons of that country came in, and killed Da« 
vid Rizzio in his prefence. I was once feverely caned 
by a Scots officer now (if employed) in your fervtce. 
Though the gentlemen. of that choleric nation have been 
very much our friends in the prefent controverfy, I find 
it is dangerous to offi^nd them. Buchanan their own hif« 
torian fays, perfervidum eft Scotorum in genium. There^ 
fore by the by, or en paflant, for I fuppofe you are at 
prefent bed pleafed with French phrafes, I would advife 
f very man who regards his own peace, however fmooth 
land gentle a Scotchman may appear, not to take him 
Pigainsi the bair^ as the faying is in their own country, 
but to remember the motto that furrounds the thiftle, Ncm 
mo mc impune lacessau I Alfo very narrowly efcaped a 
found beating from a New-England parfon, who was 
firong enough, without either cancer cudgel, to have pounds 
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td me to a mammy. AH this, and mttch more of thd 
fame kind, I bore with the mod exeniplarjr patience and 
fubmifDon. Perhaps it will be faid, that though no dan- 
ger is to be apprehended from any deeds, yet I may do 
harm enough by words and writing. Tb this I anfwer, 
that I have expended and exhaufted my whole fiicuhy of 
that kind in the fervice of the Englifli. I have tried foUe- 
hood and mifreprtfentation in every fhape that could be 
thought off ib that it is like a coat thrice turned that will 
not hold a fingle ftitch. My friend, Gen. Ro n, 

told me fome time ago in my own fliop, that I had carried 
things fo far that people could not believe one word I faid» 
even though it were as true as the gofpel. From all this I 
hope it plainly appears that there could be no danger from 
me ; and therefore as you cannot furely think of being 
cruel for cruelty's fake, that you will fuffer me to live. 

II. Any further punifliment upon me, or any other of 
the unhappy refugees who fhall remikin in N. York, will 
be altogether unneceifary, for they do fuffer and will fuf- 
fer from the nature of the thing, as much as a merciful 
man could wifli to tmpofe upon bis greateft enemy. By 
this 1 mean the dreadful mortification (after our pad puff- 
ing and vaunting)of being under the dominion of the Con* 
grefs, feeing and hearing the condu£t and difcourfe of tho 
friends of America, and perhaps being put in mind of our 
own, in former times. You have probably feen many of 
the Englifli newfpapers, and alfe fome of mine, and you 
have among you the^hu prifoners who by a miracle efca- 
ped death in our hands. By all thefe means you may learn 
with what infinite contempt, with what provoldng infultp 
and with what unexampled barbarity, your peo(de have, 
from the beginning to the end, been treated by the Britifli 
officers, excepting a very fmall number, but above all by 
the tories and refugees, who not having the faculty of fitt- 
ing, were obliged to lay out their whole wrath and ma- 
lice in the article of fpeaking. I remember, when one of 
the prifoners taken after the gattam defence of Fort 
Wafliington had received feveral kicks for not being 
in his rank, he faid, is this a way of treating a gentleman I 
The anfwer wasi gentlemen? C— d ^n your blood 
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trho made you a gentleman ? which was heard bj ui aftt. 
preTent with unfpeakable fattsfaAion, and ratified by ge«. 
neral applaufe. I have alfo feen one of your officers, af* 
ter long imprifonment, for want of clothes, food and lodg« 
ing, as meagreas a ikeleton and as dirty and fliabby as ^ 
London beggar, when one of our friends would fay with 
infinite humour, look you there is one of King Gongs^s rag- 
ged rafcals. You mull remember the many fweet named 
gifen you in print, in England and America* RebelSt 
Rafcals, Raggamuffins, Tatterdemallions, fcoundrelsi 
blackguards, Cowards, and Poltroons. You cannot be 
ignorant how many and how complete vi£fcories we gain^ 
A over you, and what a fine figure you made in our nar-» 
latives. We never once made you to retreat^ feldona 
even to^ as a routed army, but to run off into tbefcoods^ 
to scamper av)ay tbrox^h the fields^ and to take to your 
heels as usual. You will pitiably foon fee the gazette 
account of the defeat of Mr. Walhington at Monmouth^ 
There it will appear how you fcampered off, and how the 
Englifh followed you and mowed you down, till their of« 
ficers, with that humanity which is the characteristic of 
the nation^ put a flop to this carnage, and then by a maf- 
terly (Iroke of general (hip, dole a march in the night, left 
you fhould have fcampe red back again and obliged them 
10. make a new flaughter in the morning. 

Now, dear gentlemen, confider what a miferable affair 
it mud be for a man to be obliged to apply with humility 
and r;^lf-abafement to thofc whom he hath fo treated, nay^ 
even to beg life of them, while his t>wn heart upraids him 
with his pad condu£l, and perhaps his memory is refrefh« 
cd with the re|xrtition of fome of his rhetorical flowers. It 
is generally faid that our friend Burgoyne was treated with 
abundance of civility by general Gates, aud yet I think 
it could not be very pleafing to him to fee and hear the 
boys when he entered Albany, going before and crying 
Hlbav) Room for General Burgoyne there. Fear and 
trembling have already taken hold of many of the Refu- 
gees and friends of government in this place. It would 
break your hearts to hear poor Sam, S ■ , of Phi» 

ladelphia, weeping and wailing, and yet he was a peacea- 
ble Quaker who did nothing in the world but hire guides 
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to the Englifli parties who were going out to furprize and 
butcher you. My brother of trade, G-^ is fo much affeA* 
ed, that fome fay he has loft, or will foon lofe, hia reafotu 
For my own part I do not think I run any ri(k in that ifif 
fpe£t. Alt the wifdom that I was ever po&fledof is in me 
flill, praifed be Ood, and likely to be fo. A man that has 
run the gauntlet of creditors, duns, andbailiffsy for years 
in England, and has been cudgelled, kicked, and p-^-^ 
upon in America, is in no danger of lofing his reafon b]f 
any circumftance whatever, b long as there is the leaft 
profpedt of faving his life. I have bc|rd fome people fay 
that difhonor was worfe than death, but with the great 
Sancho Pancha, I was always of a ^ifl^vent opinion. I 
hope, therefore, your honors will confider my fufferings 
as fu£Kcient to atone for my ofiences, and allow me to 
continue in peace and quiet, and according to the North* . 
BritUh proverb, sl^ep in a whole skin. 

in. I beg leave to fuggeft, that upon being received 
into favor, I think it would be in my power toferve the 
United States in feveral important refpeOs. I believe 
many of your officers want polttenefs. They are like oUl 
Cincinnatus, taken from the plow ; and therefore muft 
dill have a little rooghnefs in their manners and deport* 
ment« Now, I myfelf am the pink of courtefy, a genteel, 
portly, well-looking felloe, as you will fee in a fummer^ 
day. I underftand and poflcfs the biemeancc^ the manner^ 
ihcgrace^ fo largely inftfted on by lord Chefterfield ; and 
may without vanity fay, I could teach it better than his 
lordihip, who in that article has remarkably failed. 1 
hear with pleafure, that your people are pretty good fcbo^i 
lars, and have made particularly very happy advances ia 
the art of fwearing, fo eflentially necelTary to a gentlemaiu 
Yet I dare (ay they will themfelves confefs, that they are 
flill in this refpea £u* inferior to the Engltlh army. Thena 
is, by all accounts, a coarfenels and famenefs in their ex^ 
preflion ; whereas there is variety, Iprightltnefs and figar^ 
In the oaths of fentlemen well educated. Dean Swift 
fays very julUy^ ^ a fiootman may fwear, bat be cannot 
fwear like a lord.' Now we have many lords in the £nj^ 
iifh army, all of whom, when here, were pleeled to Jwaor 
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me with their fnendflMp and intimacy ; ib that I hopetnf 
qualifications can hardly be difputed. I have imported 
many of the moil neceflary articles for appearance in 
genteel life. I can give them Lavcmitti*s loapballs, to 
walh their brown hands clean, pertumed gloves, paint, 
powder, and pomatum. I can alfo furnilh the New-En- 
glahd men with rinps, feals, fwords, canes, fnufFboxes, 
tweezer-cafes, and many other fuch notions^ to carry honne 
to their wives and miilrefles, who will be nation-^^d to 
lee them. ' You are alfo to know that I import a great ma- 
ny patent medicines, which may be of ufe to your army. 
It is faid that fome of them are exceedinpily liable to adif- 
order called by phyficians the rancomania^ which is fre- 
quently followed by the two twin difeafes of plumbopho- 
bia and fiderophobia. If they will but fubmit to a llri£t 
regimen, and take the tindure drops and pills which I 
prepare, I am confident the cure in moil cafes would be 
infallible. 

I have been informed, that a certain perfon, well known 
to your auguft body, has clearly demonllrated that virtue 
and feverity of manners are neceflary to thole who would 
pull* an old government down, which fete is now happily 
accomplifhed ; but that luxury, diflipation, andataftefor 
pleafures, • are equally neceflary to keep up a government 
already fettled. As I fuppofe you are fully convinced of 
thiS' mod falutary truth, I take it for granted, now that you 
have fettled governments in all the llates, you are looking 
out for proper perfons to foften the rigid virtue of the 
Americans, and lay them afleep in the lap of felf-indul- 
geoce. Now, I am proud to fay, that there is not a man 
on' this continent mor^.able to ferve you in this refpeS, 
than myfelf* * I have feihved many of the Britifli officers 
in a mod honorable ftacion and character, of which the 
jgreat Pandarus of Troy was the moll ancient example. 
-If I am happy enough to make my own converfation and 
manners the (landard of the mode, 1 believe you will fee 
Very powerful efiefils of it in a (hort time. But if, after 
recovering your friend(hip myfelf, I am able alfo to bring 

l?ack and reconcile to his country the Rev. Dr. A , 

I believe the fyftem will be pcrfeft. That gentleman, by 



)ui robuft form, is well fitted to be an eccleliaftictl bruifer, 
if fuch an officer fliould be needed ; and» with all due 
deference to the officers of the American army* I fiiould 
tliink that, a better way of terminating differences among 
them in the laft refort than fword or piftol, for many ob- 
vious reafons. He has alfp di(lingui(hed himielf by the 
publication of fome poems, on fubjefts extremely well 
fuited to the character ofa Chrillian clergy man, and very 
proper for initiating the tender mind in the fofteft and 
xnofl delicious of all arts, viz. the art of love*. 

Finally, I hope I may be offervice to the United States^ 
as a writer, publifher, colledor, and maker of news. I 
mention this with fome diffidence ; becaufe perhaps you 
will think I have foreclofed myfelf from fuch a claim, by 
confefllng (as above) that my credit as a newf-writer is bro* 
ken by overftretching. But it is common enough for a 
man in bulinefs^ when his credit is wholly gone in one 
place, by Ihifting his ground, and taking a new depar« 
ture, to flouriih away, and make as great or greater figure 
than before. How long that fplendor will laft is another 
matter, and belongs to an after confideration. I might 
therefore, though my credit is gone in New- York, fetup 
again in the place which is honored with your refidence» 
Befides, I might write thofe things only or chiefly, which 
you wi(h to be dilbelieved, and thus render you the mod 
eflential fervice. This would be aiming and arriving at 
the fame pointy by manmuvring retrogade. Once more» 
as I have been the ollenfible printer ot other peopIe^s lies 
in New York, what is to hinder me from keeping incog, 
and inventing or poliihing lies, to be iflued from the prefa 
of another printer in Philadelphia I In one, or more, or 
all of thefe ways, I hope to merrit your approbation. It 
would be endlefe to mention all my devices ; and there- 
fore I will only (ay further, that I can take a truth, and 
fa puff and fwell and adorn it, ftill keeping the proportion 
of its parts, but enlarging their dimenfions, that you could 
hardly dircover where^the wifehood lay> ia cafe of a ftrift 
inveftigation^ 
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That I mty not wetry roo, I conclude with reeam^ 
tbending myfelf toyour kind countetiance and protedton i 
tnd in the mean time, waiting for a favorable anfweri 
four petitioner, as in duty bound, iha\l ever pra^, &c« 
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RE CANT ATI ON 



OF 



Benjamin Towne. 



The following was printed in LtmdorCs Nnu-Tork Pack^ 
cif publisJbcd at Fisbkili, October isty 1778. 



THE following &ds are well known, ift. That I 
Benjamin Towne ufed to print the Pennfylvania 
Evening Pod, under the proteAion of Congrefs, and did 
frequently, and eameflly folicit fundry members of the 
faid Congrefs for diflertations and articles of intelligence, 
profefling myfelf to be a very firm and zealous friend to 
American liberty. 2d. That on the Engliih taking pof. 
feflion of Philadelphia, I turned fairly round, and print*, 
cd my Evening Poll under the prote£tion of General 
Howe and his army, calling the Congrefs and all their 
adherents, rebels, rafcals, and raggamu£5ns, and feveral 
other unfavory names, with which the humane and po- 
lite Englifh are pleafed to honor them. Neither did I 
ever refufe to infert any diflertation however fcurrilous^, 
or any article of intelligence fent to me, although many 
of them I well knew to be, as a certain gentleman ele- 
gantly exprelles it, facts that never happened. 3d. That 
I am now willing and defirous to turn ooce more, ta 
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unfay all that I have laft Taid, and to print and pd>li(h 
for the United States of America, which are Kkely to be 
uppermoft, againfl the Britiih tyrant ; nor will I be back- 
ward in calling him, after the example of the ^reat and 
eminent author of Common Senfe, The Royat Brute^ or 
giving him any other appellation dill more approbrious, 
if fuch can be found. 

The fads being thus dated, (I will prefume to fay al- 
together fairly and fully) I proceed to obferve, that I an\ 
not only profcribed by the Prefident and Supreme execp- 
tive council of Pennfylvania, hut that feveral other per- 
fons are for reprobating my paper, and alledge that in- 
ftead of being fuffered to print, I ought to be hanged as a 
traitor to my country. On this account I have thought 
proper to publifh the following humble canfeffion; decla^ 
ration, recantation and apology^ hoping that it will ar> 
fuage the wrath of my enemies, and in fome degree re^ 

. flore me to the favor and indulgence of the public. In 
the firft place then, I dcfire it may be obfcrved, that I ne- 
ver was, nor ever pretended lo be a man of charaf icr^ 
Tepute or dignity. I was origmally an underftrapper to 
the Jamons Galltmay in his infamous fquabble with 
Goddard, and did in that fervice contraft fuch a habit 
of meannefs in thinking, and fcurrility in writing, that 
nothing exalted^ as brother Bell provedore to the fen- 
timentalifls, would fay, could ever be expefted from me. 
Now, changing fides is not any way furprilin^ in a per- 
fon anfwering the above defcriptiom I remember to haA^e 
read in the Roman hillory, that when Cato of Utica had 
put himfelf to death, beiog. unable to furvive the diffolu- 
tion of the republic, and the extindlion of liberty; ano- 

. ther fenator of inferior note, whofe name I cannot rccoK 
]e£t, did the fame things But what thanks did he re- 
ceive for this ? The men of refleftion only laughed at 
his abfurd imitation of fo great a perfonage, and faid — hq 
might have lived though the republic had come to its pe- 
riod. Had a Hancock or an Adams changed fides, I 
grant you they would have deferved no quarter, and \ 
believe would have rqceiv^d none ; but tp pais the fam<^ 
judgment on the condudl of an obfcure printer i$ mif^ 
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craWe reafbning indeed. After all, why fo tnuch noifc 
about a trifle ? What occafion is there for the public to 
pour out all its wrath upon poor Towne ; are turncoats 
fo rare ? Do they not walk on every fide ? Have we not 

fceii Dr. S ■ ^ J ■ A , T-~-rr C , and 

many others wlio were firft champions for liberty ; then 
friends to government, — and now difcover a laudable 
inclination to fall into their ranks as quiet and orderly 
fubjedls of the commonwealth of Pennfylvania. The 
rational moralids of the lad age ufed to tell us that there 
was an eflential difference between virtue and vice, be- 
caufe there was an eiTential dift'erence to be obferved in 
the nature and reafon of things. Now, with all due de- 
ference to thefe great men, I think I am as much of a 
philofopher as to know that there are no circumftances of 
aftion, more important than thofe of time and place. 
Therefore if a man pay no regard to the changes that 
may happen in thefe circumilances, there will be very 
little virtue, and fiill lefs prudence in his behaviour. 
Perhaps I have got rather too deep for common readers, 
and therefore (hall aflc any plain quaker in this city what 
he would fay to a man who fhould wear the fame coat in 
fummer as in winter in this climate ? He would certain- 
ly fay, ** Friend, thy wifdom is not great.*' Now whe- 
ther I have not had as good reafon to change my conduA 
as my coat, fmce lall January, I leave to every impar- 
tial perfon to determine. 2. 1 do hereby declare and 
<;onfefs, that when I printed for G)np;refs, and on the 
fide of liberty it was not by any means from principle, or 
a defire that the caufe of liberty fhould prevail, but 
purely and fimply from the love of gain. I could have 
made nothing but tar and feathers by printing againft 
them as things then flood. I make this candid ackriow- 
•led^mentnot only as a penitent 10 obtain pardon, but 
to Ihow that there, was more confiftency in my coaduCl 
than my enemies are willing to allow. They are pleafed 
to charge me with hypocrify in pretending to be a whig 
when I was none. This charge is falle ; I was neither 
whig nor tory, but a printer. I dcteft and abhor hypo- 
crify. I had no more regard for General Howe or 
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General Giinton, or even Mrs. Lowring or iny ttltket 

^f the cbasie nymphs that attended the Fete Champetrct 
alias Mifchianza when I printed in their behalf, than for 
the Congrefs on the day of their retreat. It ia pretended 
that I certainly did in my heart incline to the £ngli(h^ 
^caiife I printed much bigger lies and in greater nnmber 
'for them, than for the Ck)ngrers. This is a mod falfe and 
unjud infiniiation. It was entirely the fault of the Can- 
grefs themfetves, who thought fit (being but a new po- 
tentate in the earth) to be much more moded, and keep 
nearer the truth than their adverfaries. Had any of 
them brought me in a He as bi^ as a mountain it (hould 
have iffued from my prefs. This gives me an opportu* 
nity of (hewing the folly as well as malignity of thole 
who are actuated by party fpirit ; many of' them have 
affirmed that I printed monilrous and incredible lies for 
General Howe; Now pray what harm could incredible 
lies do ? The only hurt, I conceive, that any lie can do, 
is by obtaining belief, as a truth ; but an incredible lie can 
obtain no belief, and therefore at lead muft be perfeftly 
barmlefs. What will thofe cavillers think, if I fiiould 
turn this argument againft them, and fay that the moft 
cfie^ual way to difgrace any caufe is to publifh monftroua 
and incredible lies in its favor. In this view, I have 
not only innocence, but fome degree of merit to plead* 
However, take it which way you will, there never was a 
lie publifhed in Philadelphia that could bear the lead 
comparifon with thofe publifhed by J ■ R ■ > in 
New- York* This in my opinion is to be imputed to the 
fuperiority not of the printer, but of the prompter or 

prompters, I reckon Mr, T to have excelled in 

that branch ; and probably he had many coadjutors* 
What do you think of 40,000 Ruffians, and 20,000 

Moors, whidi Moors too were faid by Mr, R— ' to 

be dreadful among the women ? As alfo of the boats build- 
ing at the forks of Monongahela to carry the Congrefs 

down the Ohio to New-Orlcans ? Thefe were fwingers 

As to myfelf and friend H , we contented our- 

felves with publifhing affidavits to prove that the king of 
France was determined to preferve the friendfliip that fub- 



MedbeWreen him and his good brother the king of En- 
gland, of which he has given a new proof, by entering 
into and communicating his treaty with the United States 
of America. Upon the whole I hope the public will at- 
tribute my conduct, not to difafFedlion, but to attachment 
to my own intered and defire of gain in my profeffiont 
a principle, if I miilake not, pretty general and pretty 
powerful in the prefcnt day. 

3dly. I hope the public will confider that I haVe been a 
timorous man, or, if you will, a coward, from my 
youth, fo that I cannot fight, — my belly is fo big that I 
cannot run,-^and I am fo great a lover of eating and 
drinking that I cannot (larve. When thofe three things! 
tre confidered I hope they will fully account for my paft 
conduft, and procure me the liberty of goin^ on in the 
fame uniform tenor for the future. No juft judgment 
can be formed of a man^s charafler and conduct unlefs 
every circumftance is taken in and fairly attended to ; 
I therefore hope that this jullice will be done in my cafe. 
I am alfo verily perfuaded that if all thofe who are cow- 
ards as well as myfelf, but who are better off in other 
refpedls, and therefore can and do run whenever danger 
is near them, would befriend me, I (hould have no incon- 
fiderable body on my fide. Peace be with the Congrefs 
and the army ; I mean no refledlions ; but the world is 
a wide field, and I vvifti every body would do as they 
would be done by. Finally. I do hereby recant, dravir 
back, eat in, and fwallow ^down, every word that I have 
ever fpoken, written or printed to tlie prejudice of the 
United States of America, hoping it will not only fatis- 
fy the good people in general, but alfo all thofe fcatter* 
brained fellows, who call one another out to (hoot pifiols 
in the air, while they tremble fo much that they cannot 
hit the mark. In the mean time I will return to labor 
with ailiduity in my lawful calling, and eflays and intel- 
ligence as before fliall be gratefully accepted by the pub- 
lic's mod obe^ent humble fervant, 

BENJAMIN TOWNE. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE 



OF 



N E tF^y E R S E r. 



Answers in Part to Mr.Marbois^s Questions respecting 
New-Jersey. 



I. T^TEW. JERSEY is bounded on the north by a line 
J^^ drawn from the North or Hudfon's river to the 
boundary of Pennfylvania, fixed about ten years ago by 
commiffioners appointed from New- York and Ncw-Jerfey, 
and marked in all thefe late maps. Thia line runs near- 
ly weft, and paffes about thirty miles north of Morris-town 
in New-Jerfey. * 

It is bounded on the eaft by Hudfon's river, from the 
line juft now mentioned to the fea. 

It is bounded on the fouth by the Atlantic Ocean, from 
the mouth of Hudfon's river to Cape May, at the mouth 
of Delaware Bay. And on the weft by the Delaware, to 
the place where the firft mentioned line ftrikes it, between 
two and three hundred miles from the fea. 

II. Smith's Hiftory of New-Jcrfey is the only pufllica- 
tioi^^hat can anfwer the deiign of this query. 
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" m. New.Jerfey confifts of thirteen conhtfes, wblcllt^ 
l)eginnmg at Cape May on the Delawane Bay, lie in th^ 
following order : Cape May, Salem, Cumberland, Glou* 
cefter, Burlington, Hunterdon, Suffex, Morris, Bergen, 
Effex, Somerfet, Middlefex, Monmouth. Thefe coun^ 
ties are fub-divided into townlhips or precinfts. 

There arc no cities in New- Jerfey, but Burlingtqn and 
Perth- Amboy, which were feverally the capitals of Eaft 
and Weft Jerfey, as will be fccn by the patents and hiftory 
of the fettlement. 

The chief villages, or confiderable places in New-Jcr- 
fey, are Haddonfield, Mountholly, Burdentown, Trenton, 
Princeton, Bvunfwick, Morriftown, Springfield, Wood* 
bridge, Elizabeth-town, Newark, Hackenfack, Pittftown, 
Cipanberry, Shrewibury, AUentown, Pennington, and 
fome others of lefs not^. 

The only river of confiderable extent in New- Jerfey, 
is the Raritan ; the two branches of which paffing through 
the north-eaftern parts of the ftate, unite near twenty 
miles above Brunfwick, atid receiving the Milftone and 
fome other fmaller ftreams, it becomes navigable about 
two miles above Brunfwick, and from thence to Amboy 
bay, about twenty miles by water, 13 navigated by ih^l- 
lops and fmall veffels of one hundred or pne hundred and * 
fifty tons. 

South river paffes through Cranberry, in Middlcfex 
county, and empti^ itfelf into the Raritan before it reach- 
es Amboy, 

Black river is a confiderable ftream, paffing through, 
Morris county eaft ward, and empties itfelf into Iludfon's 
river, 

Paffaic rlv^r paffes through Bergen county, and enters 
into the bay oppofite to Newark. There are falls pretty 
Ttmarkable on this riv^r, at the head of the bay, which 
tnany people go to fee as a curiofity. 

TTiere are many other fmall rivulets, not confiderable^ 
and many creeks and inlets upon the fea coaft, and par-' 
tiojlarly in the bay and river of Delaware, ^lone of thenx 
navigable far into the coimtry. 

M to mountains, there is a ridge not very high, but 
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'commonly called Rocky Hill, which crolTesthe great road 
from Philadelphia to New- York, dboat five miles eaftwardi 
of Princeton and runs from thq fouth eafl to the north- 
weft, continuing about ten miles iji length, paffing about 
one mile and a half to the north of Princeton. Though 
there are no hills proj^erly fpeaking, there is a continued 
and gradual afcent from the Delaware to Princeton, and 
a gradual defcent from thence to the eaflward. There is 
a great ridge of mountains near and on, the boundary be- 
tween New Jerfcy and Ncw-York, running chiefly from 
caft to weft. 

The trees are very various. As to foreft trees, there are 
oaks of various kinds, afti, maple, birch, chefnut, walnut, 
pine, locuft. The middle and upper parts of the coun- 
try run much into the feveral kinds of oak, and in the 
lower parts are to be found great quantities of pine and 
cedar. The mulberry tree thrives in moft parts of the 
ftate ; and it feenjs remarkably favorable to fruit trees, 
particularly apples, pears, cherries and peaches, of all ' 
which there is great abundance. The vine grows fpon« 
Caneoufly in many parts, and bears a large blue grape^ 
not unpleafant to eat. 

The produce of the improved farms, is wheat, rye, 
barley, Indian corn, buckwheat, flax, and hemp. It is 
vfual for farmers to have a fmall piece of land in tobacco ; 
but it is only for their own ufe, or that of their fervants ; 
!t is not raifed in New-Jerfey for fale. All the garden 
Jierbs raifed in France and England, thrive well in New. 
Jerfey ; fo probably would vines, if cultivated by perfons 
who underftood the bufinefs. 

Black cattle are raifed in New-Jerfey to great advan- 
tage — alfo horfes. There is a particular turn in the in- 
habitants for raifing fine horfes, from the breed imported 
from England. There is alfo a large breed of heavy 
draught horfes, in thofe parts of the ftate chiefly inhabited 
by the low Dutch, 

IV. The ' number ef inhabitants in New-Jerfey tt 
prefent, is certainly not lefs than two hundred thoufand. 
There was an exaft lift of tkem taken about ten years 
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^go, which Witt be procured in a fbort time. There iter 
Jiegroes, but they are certainly not above one fevcnth or 
one tenth part of the whole. The negroes are exceed- 
ingly well ufed, being fed and clothed as well as any free 
pcrfons who live by daily labor. 

. V. There is no profeffion of religion whiph has an ex- 
clufive legal cftablifhment* Some particular churches 
have charters of incorporation ; and probably they would 
.not be refufed to a body of any denomination. All pro- 
feffions are tolerated, and all proteftants are capable of 
eleAing and being elefted, and indeed have every privi« 
lege belonging to citizens. — There are in New-Jerfeyt 
Englifh prelbyterians. Low Dutch prefbyterians, epifco- 
palians, baptifis, quakers. The two firft, except the differ- 
ence of the national connexion of the one with the church 
of Scotland, and the other with the church of Holland, 
and the language, are of the fame principles as to doc- 
trine. They have the fame worfliip and government, 
and they are by far the mod numerous. There is a great 
majority of the prefent legiflature of thefe two denomina- 
tions. Formerly the quakers, though not the majority, 
bad confiderable influence ; but fmce the late contelt with 
Great-Britain, they are fewer in number, and altogether 
without power. The epifcopalians are few. The baptifts 
are prcibyterians in all other refpefts, only differing in 
the point of infant baptifm ; their political weight goes the 
fame way as the prefbyterians ; their number is fmalL 

VI. There is at Princeton a college, which had ori- 
ginally a royal charter, begun in 1748. It is now con. 
firmed in its privileges, with fome alterations and im- 
provements, by aft of aflembly. The charter name of it 
is, the College of New- Jerfey ; the name of the building, 
Kaflau-Hall. It was in a flourifhing ftate before the wkr, 
having about one hundred and fifty under graduates and 
other fcholars ; but was entirely defolated, and the houfe 
made a wreck, by the confufion of the times — firft by the 
Englifli army, which entirely fcattered the fcholars, and 
took poflcfiion of the houfe ; and afterwards, by the Ame« 
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nean army making it a barrack and hofpital. It now be- 
gins to recover, having of under graduates and fchol^ars 
about fixty. — A printed account ,of the college has been 
given to Mr. Marbois before. 

There is alfo in New-Jerfey a college, whofe charter 
name is Queen's College, fet up by the low Dutch, with 
a particular view to preferve their language, and all the 
peculiar cuftoms of the church of Holland. They have 
no building as yet, but have carried on their in(lru£tion 
fometimes at Brunfwick^ fometimes elfewhere* 

The College of New-Jerfey is the bed building in the 
ftate. Neither churches nor court-houfes are any where 
fumptuous. There is no public hofpital in the ilate. 

There are few men of letters in the ftate of New- Jerfcy, 
except thofe who belong to law, phylic, or theology ; and 
many of thefe profeffions are often taken up without a 
liberal education. The ftate confifts almoft wholly of fub* 
ilantial farmers. There has been formerly known, efpe- 
cially when the quakers had fome power, a prejudice 
againft learning — That prejudice begins to wear on. 

There are no turnpike roads. There are ftatutes for 
the widenefs of the public roads; alfo for repairing, though 
it is generally poorly done — ^yet from the climate and the 
level pofition of the country, the roads are excellent in 
fummer. The accommodations in taverns are in general 
as good as in any ftate in America. The great road from 
Philadelphia to New- York, lies, through the Middle of 
New-Jerfey, by Trenton, Princeton, Brunfwick, Wood- 
bridge, Elizabeth-town, and Newark. 

VII, I cannot at prefeiit recolleft any cuftoms pecu- 
liar to the ftate, or that from their Angularity deferve notice. 
New Jerfey was firft peopled by the Low Dutch, at leaft 
the eaftern part of it. Their language is contmued there 
as yet, though wearing out. They are a remarkably 
cleanly people, and frugal. They ufe their flaves and 
other fervants with great humanity, often not fcrupling 
white and black to eat together. People from all the other 
dates are continually moving into and out of this fiatei fo 
that ther9 i^ little peculiarity of manners. 
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. VIII. The present state of manufactures^ eofumertt^ 
ahd exterior trade. 

New-Jerfey being in general fettled by farmers, with a 
great equality of rank and even poffcflions, no coniiddra^ 
He manufadlures are ellabliflied in it. There are, how- 
ever, tradefmen difperfed through it, of ialmoft every kind« 
The farmers being frugal and plain in their manners, al- 
ways made both linen and woolen cloth for their own fiu 
milies and their fervants. They have given greater at- 
tention to this matter within t^hefe five or fix years that 
the diflFerences with Great-Britain have fubfifted. I be- 
lieve it may be depended upon, that there is not one in ten 
of the members of the legiflature of New- Jerfey, who is 
not clothed in the manufacture of his own family for the 
greateft part, and many of them have no other clothing of 
any kind. At this time a great quantity of very good 
cloth is made in the families. Some tradefmen in differ- 
ent places make for fale, but not much. There are feme 
very confiderable dealers in leather, and ftrll a greater 
number in hats. All iron tools are well made here, bat 
not for exportation out of the fiate« 

From the fituation of New- Jerfey, there is hardly any 
foreign trade carried on dircftly from it. The merchants 
in Trenton, Brunfwick, Burdentown, and feveral other 
places, have boats, Ihallops, and other fmall veflcls, with 
which they trade to Philadelphia or New- York. In for- 
mer times fliips might be entered both at Burlington and 
Amboy, for any part of the world : but few are fent 
abroad — fuch of our merchants as are concerned in foreign 
trade, being almoil always joined in company with fome 
of the large cities above mentioned* 

IX. A notice of the best seaports in the state, and 
bo^di big are the vessels they can receive. » 

The bed fea-port in the ftate of New-Jerfcy is Amboy, 
which can receive veflels of as great burden as New- York. 
There has never been as yet any great foreij^n trade at 
Amboy. The vicinity of New- York has probably been 
a hindrance to it. There are harbors at little Egg-harbor 
and great £gg-harbor, on the coaft of the Atlantic, which 
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f>rWateers and traders have m^de a confiderable ufe of 
fince the war. They cannot receive veffels of great buf- 
den ; but the greateft part of the trading veflels can go in 
there. The fame is the cafe with the cfeeks 6n the Jer« 
fey (here, in the river Delaware. 

• X; A notice of the commercial produttioris peculiar ta 
that state, and of those objects which the inhabitants 
are obliged to draw from Europe artdfrom other parts ^ 
the world. 

The produftlons of New- Jerfey, and the fources of \it 
wealth, are grain of tvtty kind^ as mentioned under quef- 
tion third— horfes» cattle, falted beef and pork, and pouU 
try. In times of peace, great quantities of all thefe are 
are fent to the Weft-Indies, and flax-feed to Europe, 
(hipped however more commonly in Philadelphia or Kew* 
York than any port in New-Jerfey. The city of Phila- 
delphia receives a great proportion of its provifions, itu 
eluding vegetables of every kind, from New-Jcrfey. The 
foil of that part of New-Jerfey which is oppofitc to Phila* 
delphia, is exceedingly proper for gardening, and derives 
much of its value from its proximity to that city* 

The ftate of NeW-Jerfey is obliged to draw from Eu» 
rope and other parts, tea, fugar, wine, fpirits. Before the 
War they purchafed confiderable quantities of Englifh 
cloth, both linen and woolen, becaufe cheaper than they 
could manufacture it in many inftances, and becaufe ma- 
ny tradefmen and others had not the materials of manu- 
faflure.^ All articles of finery they mud purcbafe if they 
ufe them — lawnSi gauzes, filks and velvet. 

XI. The weights, measures^ and the currency of hard 
money — Some details relating^ to the exchange with Eu* 
rope. 

The weights and meafures now ufed in New-Jerfey, 
are the fame as in England, of every kind— meafures of 
Jength, folidity, fuperficies, dry and liquid. The moft 
common for grain is the bulliel, which contains ei^t 
Winchefter gallons, and each gallon two hundred and 
ieventy-two and a quarter folid inches. 

Yql. IV, ' 3 F 
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.The exchange between New-Jerley and Europe^ is 
carried on almoft wholly through Philadelphia and New* 
Yock^ 

, The ftatute currency of money in New- Jerfey is in the 
fanie proportion to fterling as that of Pennfylvania, that 
is, as five to three. A Spanifli milltd dollar is, of New- 
lerfey proclamation money, feven (hilHngs and fix pence. 
There was twenty years ago, a currency or way of reckon- 
ing in New- Jerfey, commonly called light money, accor« 
ding to which a dollar was eight Ihillings and eight pence, 
but this feems now to be wholly difufed, or confined only 
.to the north-eaftem part of the (late. The other way of 
reckoning is c^\tA proclamation money ^ which prevails. 

• XII. The public income and expenses* 
. The public income of New- Jerfey confifls, fo far as 
is known to me, of taxes annually laid by the afiem- 
blies ; and is great or fmall, as they fliall think the exir 
gencies of the ftate require. There is in general a great 
difpofition to fave the public money ; indeed fuch as in 
many inilances to make inadequate provifion. The fala- 
ry of the governor was by theacloffupply, Oflober 1775, 
before the change from a colony to a free (late, twelve 
l)undred pounds, proclamation money ; the judges of the 
fupreme court, three in number, had each of them one 
hundred and fifty the fame year ; all other expenfes for 
clerks, &c. were fmall ; and the members of council and 
sifembly had each eight Hiillings for every day's attend- 
ance. The delegates in congrefs had at firil twenty ihil- 
lings per day ; and during the depreciation of the money, 
if they made any allowance at the beginning of the year 
bccaufe of its bad ftate then, they never made any amends 
for the increafed depreciation before the year expired. — 
As to this and all fuch matters, they may be fecn more 
iiilly from th(( printed laws, which I believe may be pur- 
chafed of Ifaac Collins^ printer to tlie ftatei in Trenton^ 
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' Xin. The measures taken v>itb regard to the estates 
and possessions of the rebels^ commonly called tories. 

They have been all fold off inperpetuum^ and are now 
in pofleinon of the new proprietors ; the debts upon' them . 
to faithful fubje6ts, having been firfl difcharged. 

XIV. The marine and na'oigation. 
There are no veffels whatever belonging to the ftate of 
New-Jerfey, There are privateers who have commiffionSi^ 
which fail from the ports on the coad, or on the enemy's 
lines. There is an admiralty court eftablifhed for the 
condemnation of prizes. — As to merchant fhips, fee the 
anfwer to queftion eighth, 

XV. A notice §f the mineSy and other subterranean 
riches. 

There are fome very valuable iron mines in New«. 
Jerfey, in Morris and Suffex counties. Some companies 
in England were concerned in working fome <^ thefe 
mines before the wan It was fu|pe€ted fome years ago, 
that there were copper mines in New- Jerfey ; but no trial 
hitherto made has fully fucceeded — ^fome gentlemen loffc 
their fortunes in the attempt. 

It is not known whether there are any coal mines or 
not, as people every where burn wood. 

XVI. Some samples of the mtnes^ and of the extra-- 
ordinary stones ; in shorty a notice of alt that can increase 
the progress of human knowledge. 

Iron ore is fo very common^ that it cannot be fuppofed 
to be an objeft of curiofity. I have heard of and feen 
ibme pieces of black matter, that was faid, when diffolv- 
ed in water, to be exceedingly good" ink. If this or any 
other curiofity can be obtained by enquiry, they (hall be 
forwarded. — ^There is very good iparl in iJwnc parts of 
New. Jerfey, to the eaftward. — ^There is no limeftone in 
the parts of New- Jerfey where I have been, but probably 
there is fome in Suffex, — ^There are in ibveral places rf 
New- Jerfey, fugar-maple trees, whence the country peo- 
ple draw fugar for their own ufe, as in the back parts of 
New-Hamplhire and Vermont. 
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XVII. A description of the Indians established in 
she states^ before the European settlements, and of those 
v^bo are still remaining. An indication of the Indian 
monuments discovered in that state. 

The Indians and their manner of life, are defcribed in 
feveral books, much better than I can do it, who was ne« 
ver among them. And indeed by comparing together all 
that I have ever heard or read, it appears that the charac- 
teriflic features of the Indians of North- America, are the 
fame which have difiinguiflied lavages in all parts of the 
world, and wherever difcovered— gravity and fullennefs 
of deportment, loye of hunting and war — that is to fay» 
depredation ; ferocity to their captives, lazinefs and aver^ 
fion to habitual labor, tyranny over the female fex, paf- 
&ve courage* and« if it may b^ called fo, aQive cowardice, 
and ftrong paflions both of lading gratitude and unextici* 
guiOidble refentment. 

The chief thing that a philofopher can learn from the 
Indians ]a New-Jerfey is, that perhaps the mod complete 
experiment has been made here hdw they would agree 
with cultivated life. At the time when the Indians fold 
and confirmed the lands to the fetders, at their own re- 
queft, a tra£l of land was purchafed for them to live in 
the heart of the colony, in Burlington county, of three 
thoufand acres and more, which was fecured to them by 
law. They had a village built, and a houfe of worlhip 
and a mjniller, and every poflible encouragement given 
them to cultivate the land, and carry on trades ; yet, af- 
ter all, they were fo far from increafing in numbers pv 
improving in induflry, that at different times feveral of 
them went back into the woods, and the remainder dwin< 
died away, fo that there are few of them now left. On 
the whole it does not appear, that either by our peo|de 
going among them, or by their being brought among us, 
that it is poflible to give them a relilh of civilized life. 
There have been fome of them educated at this college, 
as well as in New Engbtnd ; but feldom or never did tl^y 
prove cither good or ufefuL — — — • 
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REFLECTIONS 

Humbly submitted to the Consideration of the Public in 
general^ and in particular to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. 



THOUGH the following reflections come from an 
individual citizen, no ^ay conne£ted with public 
bufmefs, I hope they will be fead with candor and atten- 
tion. AU good condu6t prc^eeds from certain radical 
principles ; and retired theoretical perfons certainly may 
judge as well, perhaps they often judge better, of thofe, 
than fuch as are engaged in t})ebullle and hurry of an Ac- 
tive life, or occupied in the management of particular af- 
fairs. Another circumftance which encourages me in 
this hope is, that I intend to offer nothing but what (hall 
be even beyond the imputation of proceeding, either from 
party attachment or mercenary views. 

When the Federal conftitution was agreed on, it was . 
the fervent defire, and I may fay the earned prayer of ma- 
ny, that it might take place, and get into operation with 
quietnefs, and under the acquiefcence and approbation of 
the public. This I thinic we may fay, has happily been the 
cafe fo far as we have yet proceeded. The perfons chofen . 
to fill the houfes of Congrefs, have been generally ap- 
proved. Perhaps fome ftates, in a few inftances, might , 
have made a better choice ; but upon the whole, there is 
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Tittle reafoti to complain. I remember io fcave heartf t 
gentleman well acquainted with the fubje6t| fay of the for- 
mer Congrefs which condudled the war, that he had never 
known a time in which it did not contain a great plurality 
of men of integrity, and of thofea very refpeftable num- 
ber of diftinguifhed abilities. I hope and believe that 
this is the cafe atprefent ; and may it always continue to 
be fo. 

The mcafures taken by Congrefs in their lad feffion, 
have in general given fatisfa£tion. I am not ignorant 
that there -have been fomefevere, and in my opinion pe- 
tulant and infolent remarks made upon the falaries fixed 
for public officers, and the compenfation allowed for the 
attendance of members of Congrefs, efpecially the laft. 
I am of opinion, however, that they are both reafonable, 
and the laft at leaft as reafonable, if not more fo> than the 
firft. I hope few perfons will ever be in Congrefs, who, 
devoting their time to the public fervicc, may not well 
deferve the compenfation fixed for them, from their cha- 
fa£ler and talents. And if they have lucrative prefer 
iions, or valuable private fortunes, thefe muft be deferted 
for a time, and probably a lofs incurred greater than the 
whole wages. I ihould alfo be forry to hear of any mem- 
ber of Congrefs who became rich by the favings above his 
expenfe. I know very well, that there have been Con- 
grefs men and aflcmbly men too, who have carried home 
confiderable fums from lefs wages ; but they were fuch 
generally as did more good to their families by their penu- 
ry, than to their country by their political wifdom. 

I come now to what I chiefly infcnded by this fhort 
eflay. . Much time of the laft feffion was fpent in debates 
upon fixing a place for the permanent refidence of Con- 
grefs, and building a federal city. That matter was un- 
der the confideration of the former Congrefs, and was fix- 
ed and unfixed I believe more than once. It always oc- 
cafioned great altercation ; nor was it poffible to tell when 
it was fettled ; for whenever Congrefs changed its mem- 
bers, or the members changed their opinions, every thing 
that had been done was undone. In the laft meeting of 
the federal Congrefs, it feeras to have been finally decU 
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ded ; but, either by accident or the addrefs of fome who 
were oppofed to the decifion, it w^s thrown open again, 
and is now left as unfettled as ever. I have not met with 
any body who was forry, but with many who were happy 
at this circumflance ; and I lincerely wifh that it may be 
fuffered to fleep in its prefent fituation at lead for a confi- 
derable time, and till fome other bufinefs of greater and 
more confeiTed importance fball be completely finilhed* 
I am now to give my reafons for this opinion. 

1. A determination upon that fubjeft is not necessary. 
When I fay it is npt neceffary, 1 mean that we are not 
urged to it by any prefling inconvenicncies or injuries 
which we have fuffered or are fuffcring for want of it. 
Every body mull own that it would be very expenfive ; 
and indeed I am one myfclf, who, if it were to be done at 
all, and there were buildings to be ercfted which fhould 
not belong to any (late, but to the union, would wifh that 
they ihould be not barely elegant, but magnificent, that 
they might not derogate from the dignity of the empire. 
This is not even contrary to the general principle of eco- 
nomy ; for it has been obferved that fome of the moft fru* 
gal nations have been mod fumptuous in their public edi- 
fices, of which the ftadthoufe at AmAerdam is an example. 
Therefore, if the neceffity were great, if the public bufinefs 
could not be carried on, nor the public authority main- 
tained without it, I fiiould be for fubmitting to every in-, 
convenience — I would not be deterred even by the expenfc 
itfelf. But is this really the cafe ? Does it appear to be 
neceffary from the nature of the thing ? No. The weight 
and influence of any deliberative or legiflative body, de- 
pend much more on the wifdom of their meafures, than 
the fplendid apartments in which they are aflembled. 
Does it appear to be neceffary from experience or the ex- 
ample of other nations ? I think not. I can hardly re- 
colleft above one or two of the kingdoms or dates of Eu- 
rope, in which the capital is central ; and as to confede- 
rated republics, fome of them have no common capital 
at all. The Swifs Cantons have no federal city. The 
different ftates of which this laft confifts, have for ages, 
when they had ocealipn to m^et for common confultation, 
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held their Diets in different places. But we need go n^ 
furtlier than our own experience. Did not the former 
Congrefs carry on the war with Great-Britain, defend and 
fecure the liberties of the United States, without a federal 
city ? Was the want of it greatly or deeply felt as an in- 
convenience ? I do not recollcdt a fingle complaint made 
in fpeech or writing upon the fubjeft. 

2. It can be but little profitable. The truth is, when 
I attempt to recolleft and enumerate the advantages to be 
derived from a federial city, in a central place, yet thinly 
inhabited, I find them very few and very fmalj. If the 
American empire come to be one confolidated govern- 
ment, I grant it would be of fome confequence that the 
feat of that government and fource of authority (hould not 
be too diftant from the extremities, for reafons which I 
need not here mention. But if the particular Hates are to 
be prefcrved and fvpported in their conftitutional govern- 
ment, it feems of very little confequence where the Con- 
grefs, confiding of reprefentatives from thefe dates, Ihall 
hold their feffions. There is not only little profit in their 
being fixed and central, but perhaps fome advantages 
might arife from their being unfixed and ambulatory. This 
lad feems to be more fuitable to the equality of rights of 
the feveral dates. It is far from being an impoffible fup- 
pofition, that the date on which Congrefs fhoukl be fixed, 
would think itfelf entitled to a leading, if not a domineer- 
ing influence over the other dates. As to eafinefsof accefs, 
fuch is the date of this country, lying along the fea coaft, 
and having fo many navigable rivers, that any city what- 
ever on the coad or great rivers is eafily acceffible ; and the 
difference of didance, efpecially when the payment is to 
be in proportion to the didance, is not worth mentioning. 
It is farther to be obferved, that though buildings may be 
immediately raifed for the accommodation of Congrefs, 
yet a great city, or a city of opulence and commerce, 
could not be raifed for a long tra£l of time. It is even 
uncertain whether the bare refidence of Congrefs during 
their annual feflions (which it is to be hoped in a few years 
will be but fliort) independent of other circumdances, 
will ever raife a great commercial city at' all. The Hague, 
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though the refidence of the iladtholdef , is far frbiri being 
the largeft, mod populous, or moft wealthy city in HoU 
land. Now I humbly conceive, that if tiot. refidence in^ 
yet neamefs to fome important commercial city or cities, 
will be found to be abfolutely neceflary for tfanfa£lions re- 
lating to money or finance : fo that, if the advantages and 
difadvantages of a federal city dn the propofed plan ard 
&irly weighed, the latter would preponderate^ 

3, There, is rcafon td fear that it may be vtfy hurtfuU 
Nothing is of fo much cdnfe<}uence to us at prefent as 
union ; and nothing is fo much the defire of all unpreju>- 
diced, public-fpirited and virtuous men. The federal con« 
ilitution is but new^ It is, we hope, taking place ; but 
cannot yet be faid to have taken root* It Will, from the 
nature of things, take fome time before it can acquire the 
refpecl and veneration neceffary in every government from 
the body of the people, who are always guided by feeling 
and habiti more than by a train of reafoning, however' 
concluftve^ Now^ is there no reafon to fear that the dis- 
putes upon this fubje£t may produce warmth and violence^ 
und perhaps an alienation of mind in fome dates againft 
others, very prejudicial to public order i The moft trifling 
fubje^s of difpute have fometimes created divifions both 
in larger and fmaller political bodies, which have ended 
in common ruin. If I am rightly informed, the difputea 
which have already taken place in Congrefs upon this fub« 
je6l, have been carried on with greater virulence of tem- 
per and acrimony of exprefiion, than upon any other that 
has been under their deliberation. This is not to be won- 
dered at ; for it is indeed of fuch a nature, that it has a 
nearer relation to (late attachments and local prejudices 
than any other that can be named. Perhaps in fuch a 
queftion it is lawful, decent, and even neceflary, to plead 
the local intereft of particular ftates ; and therefore it isi 
to beexpe6ted that every delegate will contend with ear- 
neftnefs for that of his own. At any rate, whatever often* 
fible public reafons may be devifed.by a fertile inventioui 
all unprejudiced hearers will believe that it is local at* 
tachment that guides their judgment, and inflames their 
. VqiAV. 3G . 
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ml. The im\j bfe iBat it -is niecefikry for me to nrake 
of fuch a remark, is to fliew that the contention and ani- 
nofity ratfed by this dirpute will probably extend itielf to 
every other, and that it will not be confined to the conten- 
ding members in Congrefs, but will fpread itfelf through 
mil the ftates, whole canfe they plead, and whofe intereft 
they ieem to efpoufe. This is one of thofe queftions that 
had much better be decided wrong by general confent^ 
than decided right by a fmall majority, without convinc- 
ing or fatisfying the exponents. 

4. In the tail: place, it is certainly at leaft unseasana^ 
Ne. Though it were pollible jufily to anfwer all the ob- 
|e£tions I have flated above, I muft flill fay, there is a 
time for every thing under the fun. A meafure may be 
good in itfelf, and even neceflaiy in a qualified fenfe, 
yet if there be another duty incumbent upon the fame 
body, that is better and more neceffiiry, this furely ought 
to have the precedence in point o( time. Now, I think 
k cannot be denied, and all intelligent perfons in the 
United States feem to be of opinion, that bringing order 
into our finances, reftoring and eftablifhing public credit, 
is the mod important bufinefs which the Congrefs ha^ 
to do. It is alfo the mod urgent in point of time ; be- 
caufe in the interval, many public creditors are in a fitu- 
atidn truly deplorable, whereas Lean think of nobody 
that is fuffering much for want of a federal city. The 
two defigns are alfo conne£bed together as caufe and effe£t ; 
and I need not tell any body which of thefe ought to go 
foremoft. What a romantic projefl will it be to fix on 
a fituation, and to form plans for building a number of 
palaces, before we provide money to build them with, 
or even before we pay thofe debts which we have already 
contra£led ? This is a matter in which not only all the 
citiaens of America^ thofe who are, and thofe who are^ 
not, public creditors, are deeply concerned^ but on which 
will depend our future fecurity, our intereft and influ- 
ence among foreign nations, and even the opinion that 
Ihall be formed of us by pofterity itfelf. . 

Thefe few reflections, not enlarged upon as they 
might cafily have 'been, nor fwellcd or exaggerated by 
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pompous declamation, but fimply and nakedly propo- 
fed, — I leave to the judgment of the impartial public s 
and remain, 

Their moft obedient^ 

JIumble fervant. 
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SIK, 

IN your paper of Saturday laft, you have given us the 
new Conditution of Georgia, iu which I find the fol- 
ving refolution, ** No clergyman of any denomination 
fliall be a member of the General Affembly." I would 
be very well fatisfied that fome of the gentlemen who 
have made that an eflential article of this conftitution, or 
who have inferted and approve it in other conftitutions, 
would be pleafed to explain a little the principles, as well 
as to afcertain the meaning of it. 

Perhaps we underftand pretty generally, what is meant 
by a clergyman, viz. a perfon regularly called and fet 
apart to the miniftry of the gofpel, and authorifed to preach 
and adminifter the facraments of the Chriftian religion. 
Now fuffer me to alk this queftion; Before any man 
among us was ordained a minifter, was he not a citizen of 
the United States, and if being in Georgia, a citizen of the 
ftate of Georgia ? Had he not then a right to be eledlcd a 
member of the aflembly, if qualified in point of proper- 
ty ? How then has he loft, or why is he deprived of this 
right ? Is it by offence or difqualification ? Is it a fin againft 
the public to become a minifter ? Does it merit that the 
perfon who is guilty of it Ihould be immediately deprived 
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of one of \&s moft important ri^ts as a citizen ? Is not 
this infli6ltng a penalty which always fuppofas an ofience ? 
Is a minifter then difqualified for the office of a fcnator or 
reprcfentative ? Docs this .calling and profcffion render 
him ftupid or ignorant 2^ I am inclined to form a very high 
opinion of the natural underftanding of the freemen and 
freeholders of the ftate of Georgia, as well as of their im- 
provement and colture by education, and yet I am not 
able to conceive, but that fome of thofe equally qualified, 
may enter into the clerical order: and then it muft not 
be unfitnefs, but fome other reafon that produces the ex- 
clufion. Perhaps it may be thought that they are excluded 
from civil authority^ that they may be more fully and con- 
ftantly employed in their fpiritual functions. If this had 
jbeen the ground of it, how much more properly would it 
Jiave appeared, as an order of an ecclefiaftical body with 
refpeft to their own members. In that cafe I fhould not 
only have forgiven, but approved and juftified it; but in 
the way in which it now fiands, it is evidently a punilh- 
inent by^lofs of privilege,. infli£led on thofe who go into 
,the office of the miniftry ; for which, perhaps, the gentle- 
xnen of Georgia may have good reafons, though I have not 
been able to difcover them. 

But befides the uncertainty of the principle on which 
this refolujtion is founded, there feems to me much uncer- 
tainty as to the meaning of it. How are we to determine 
who is or is not a clergyman ? Is he only a clergyman 
y^ho has received ordination from thofe who have derived 
the right by an uninterrupted fucceffion from the apoftles ? 
Or is he alfo a clergyman, who is fet apart by the impo- 
sition of hands of a body of other clergyman, by joint au- 
jthority ? Or is he alfo a clergyman who is fet apart by the 
church members of his own fociety, without any impofi- 
tion of hands at all ? Or is he alfo a clergyman who has 
(exhortqd iii a methodift fociety, or fpoken in a quaker 
ine^ting, or any other religious aflembly met for public 
^orfhip ? There are dill greater difficulties behind : — Is 
jthe clerical character indelible ? There are fome who have 
Ibeen grdained who occafionally perform fome clerical 
jfi^nOions, but have no pafloral charge at all. There ar^ 
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fome who finding public fpeaking injurious to health, or 
from other reafons eafily conceived, haye refigned their 
paftoral charge, and wholly difcontinued all a£ts and exer- 
cifes of that kind ; and there are fome, particularly in New- 
England, who having exercifed the clerical office fome 
time, and finding it lefs fuitable to their talents than 
they apprehend, have voluntarily relinquifhed it, and 
taken to fome other profeffion, as law, phyfic, or mer- 
chandize — ^Do thefe all continue clergymen, or do they 
ceafe to be clergymen, and by that ceffation return to, or 
recover the honorable privileges of laymen ? 

I cannot help thinking that thefe difficulties are very 
confiderable, and may occafion much litigation, if the ar- 
ticle of the conftitution ftands in the loofe, ambiguous 
form in which it now appears ; and therefore I would re- 
commend the following alterations, which I think will 
make every thing definite and unexceptionable. 

" No clergyman, of any denomination, Ihall be capable 
of being elefted a member of the Senate or Houfe of Re- 
prefentatives, becaufe [here infert the grounds of offenfive 
difqualification, which 1 have not been able to difcoverj 
Provided always, and it is the true intent and meaning of 
• this part of the conftitution, that if at any time he Ihall 
be completely deprived of the clerical charafter by thofe by 
whom he was invcfted with it, as by depofuion for curfing 
and fwearing, drunkenncfs or uncleanncfs, he (hall then be 
fully reftored to all the privileges of a free citizen ; his 
offence fhall no more be remembered againft him ; but 
he may be chofen either to the Senate or Houfe of Repre- 
fentatives, and Ihall be treated with all the refj)e£l due to 
his brethren^ the other members of Aflembly. 
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IT is my intention, by yoar perrtaiflion andi afiftance 
ta attempt the inftruaioa and entertainment of the^ 
public once a month, on mifcellaneous fubje^ts. This 
letter Ihall ferve as the firft paper, and fball be an intro- 
du^ion to thofe that are to follow, by pointing out the 
ipirit and deiign of the undertakings and the plan upon 
which it is to be condu£ted. 

The title which I have aftumed, was not intended to 
carry any wit in it, and indeed not much meaning, fur* 
ther than what is common to all names, the diftinftioa 
of one thing or perfon from another. It proved a mat* 
ter of no little difficulty to fix upon a title, after fo great 
a variety as the world has feen, fince the prafitice of pe- 
riodical eflays was firft introduced. After a good deal 
of deliberation on a matter of very little moment, the 
above was fuggefted, by the place which is now, and is 
likely to be, my re&dcnoe, while I continue on urtlu 
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It is a fmall but neat houfe, in a pleafant, retired fituati* 
on, furrounded with woods, in all the fimple majefty of 
their uncultiyated (late. Neither was it unfuitable to mj 
time pf life, the age of fifty, a cool aiid contemplative (ea- 
fon, when men of education or bufinefs have generally feen 
as much of the world as fatisfies their curiofity, and ena- 
bles them to anderftand well enough what is paffing in it ; 
fo that they have neither neceffity nor inclination to mix 
again in its aftive fcenes, 

I was bom and educated in Great-Britain, and had all 
the advantage I could receive from a long refidehce in 
one of the moft celebratad feats of learning in that happy 
kingdom. The prime and vigor of life I fpent in the 
midft of public bUfincfs, and had a. thorough knowledge 
of the greateft part, and perfonal intimacy with not a 
few, of the perfons moft diftinguifiied in rank, politics, 
or literature, for the laft thirty years. From what cir- 
cumdances, or with what views, I came into this coun- 
try, it is of no confequence for the reader to know ; fuf- 
lice it therefore to fay, that I was not tranfported by Sir 
John Fielding, but came of my own proper motion and 
free choice ; and indeed have never met with any thing 
in palling through life, that could be fuppofed either to 
ibur the temper, or break the vigor of the mind. There 
are not a few who, towards the clofe of life, acquire a 
fettled hatred or contempt of mankind, and feem difpo- 
fed to avenge their own real or fuppofed calamities on 
the world in general, by the acrimony of their converia« 
tion, and the virulent fatire of their writings. Produc- 
tions dictated by fuch a fpirit, have often, it muft be 
Dwned, fuch a poignant feverity, as deeply wounds the 
object of their refentment, and yet, I think, feldom adds 
to the reliOi of thofe for whom the entertainment is pro- 
vided. 

It has been generally fuppofed, that fatire and invec- 
tive is the way of writing, of all others, moft agreeable to 
the public ; and the reafon given for it ^s very little to the 
xredit of human nature, viz. The prevalence of envy 
-and malignity in the bulk of mankind. Had I been of 
this opinion, I would have cautioufly avoided introducing 
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the fentiment, at lead fo foon, as it would have been but a 
poor compliment to that vety public, whofe attention I 
mean to folicit, and whofe improvement I wifh to promote. 
Iconfcfs that ^thorough knowledge of the world,'and ex- 
tenfive reading in hillory, have often produced mean 
thoughts of human nature. We fee fometimes old hack- 
neyed politicians difcover a jcaloufy of the charafters, 
and an indifference to the fufferings of others, which fur- 
prifes and offends men of lefs experience, who are there- 
fore often laughed at for their weaknefs. This, in fome 
inftances is the millake of the obferver, while the coolneis 
andcompofure of fpirit, the deliberate and felf-coUefted 
carriage, which is the effeft of time, is falfely called a cal- 
lous qr unfeeling difpofition. But where the remark is 
ju(l, and a real and general hatred of others has obtained 
full dominion, it would not be fo decent to infer from it, 
that mankind are univerfally worthlefs or incorrigible, as 
to impute it to the felfifh meannefs of that heart in which 
it had taken place. 

It is very common for authors to go to an extreme 
on the one hand or on the other, in fpeaking of human 
nature. Thofe philofophers who fpeak of it in fuch 
exalted terms as to contradi£t the truths of religion, have 
prefent experience and the hifiory of paft ages direGtly 
.againft them. The moft illuftrious perfons in the re- 
cords of time, have derived the greateft part of their 
luftre itfelf, either from the fmgularity of their charafter, 
or, which is nearly the fame thing, from the depravity of 
others, who needed their affidance for inftru£tion or cor- 
rection. It was fmartly, at lead, if not judly faid, by an 
author not many years ago, that the wifdom of legiflators, 
and the admirable policy of fiates, and even the purity 
moral precepts, are juft fuch arguments for the dignity 
ofhuman nature as gibbets are. There is, doubtlefs, no 
fmall degree of error, ignorance, predjudice and corrupti- 
on to be found among men ; but thefe, when properly 
viewed, ferve rather to demonftrate the importance and ne- 
ceffity of information and inftruftion. There are not 
only particular inftances in which the human mind has 
diicpvered the moft exalted virtue as well asamazing pow* 
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ers» but the human race in general, with all its defe£ls, 
it certainly the nobleft and mod valuable in this lower 
world, and therefore the moft worthy of cultivatron« To 
this may be added, that there is no circumftance in which 
there is a more manifeft diftinftion between roan and the 
Inferior creatures, than that the individual is more helplefs 
as well as the kind more noble ; and therefore the inter- 
courfe of fociety and mutual afliftance is abfolutely necef- 
£ity to his improvement apd perfedion. 

But' this is perhaps treating the fubje£t in too abftrad 
and philofophical a manner, which I well know is not 
much to the tafte of the prefent age« The importance 
of knowledge, and the power of intelleftuat light, will 
be readily confefled^ Tlie queftions to be ferioufly de* 
bated with himfelf by an author,* at his firft fetting out^ 
are. What encouragement he has to devote himfelf to 
the public fervice ? and, what reafon to think he hath 
any thing to communicate that is worthy of the public 
attention ? Now, as to the ^rst of thefe, it is my opinion^ 
that though error, prejudice, and partiality, are very unt* 
verfal, that is to fay, they have place in fonie degree in 
many perfons of every rank, age, and country ; yet their 
influence in each has, properly fpeaking, but a narrow 
fphere. Truth is much ftronger than them all. They 
ihew themfelves chiefly in the fmaller interefls of particu- 
lars ; but there is a candor and impartiality in a diffiufive 
public, which may be in a great meafure depended upon, 
and which will both hear truth and obey it. There is not 
perhaps a man in that public, but has many prejudices and 
prepofleffions ; but tbefe are confined within certain bounds, 
like the fphere of attraction of particular bodies, round 
himfelf: when you go beyond that fphere, they are not 
felt, or they are felt very weakly. There is an obferva- 
tioi) I have fometimes made, which I do not remember 
to have read in any author, but which, if jufl, fhould 
teach every man to revere the public judgment* The 
remark is, that I can fcarcely recolleft any perfon well 
and intimately known to me, whofe performances, either 
m fpeaking or writing, had been exhibited to the world 
for any time^ of whofe talents and erudition the girat pla*» 
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rality did not judge ekaflly in the fame manner that I 
did myfel£ If they do juftice to every other perfon, why 
ifaould I doubt their doing it to mo ? Ignorance, preju. 
dice, malice, or accident, fnay have fome influence at 
£rfl ; but their eifeCts are merely temporary, and are 
fpeedily effaced. Time is a diligent enquirer, and a juft 
judge. I could almoft fay the fame thing of a man^s moral 
chara£ter, under two exceptions : If you go beyond the 
bounds of local politics, and ab(lra£t entirely from religi* 
ous differences, every man is fpoken of pretty nearly as 
he deferves. I an) fufficicntly aware that there are par- 
ticular exceptions to this general theory, but I have m>t 
now time to enter upon them ; and therefore fhall leave 
them till they fall in my way in the difcuffion of fuch fub* 
jeAs as fhall be undertaken in my future papers. 

As to the second point, whether I have any thing to 
communicate that is worthy of the public attention ? It is 
plain from the' appearance of this paper, that I have al- 
ready judged of it fofar as to make the attempt ; it is 
therefore too late for me, and too early for the reader, 
to take that matter into confideration. I Ihall, ho weve'r 
mention briefly the plan which I mean to follow. \The 
general fubje£t of thefe papers (hall be the philofophy of 
human pature and of human' life ; I would willingly join 
fcience^ and reflection to experience and obfervation. Li- 
terature and morals, arts and induflry, ihall be my chief 
themes ; and under one or other of thefe, every thing 
may be introduced, that can in the leafl contribute to the 
happinefs of focial or private life. I muft beg the reader 
to obferve, that in handling ^11 thefe fubje£ls, I fliallhave 
a particular view to the flate and intereft of this rifing 
country. As in youth die human, frame wears its loveliefl 
form ; as the fpring is the mod charming feafon of the re« 
volving year : fo, a country newly planted, and every day 
advancing to a maturer flate, affords the highefl delight to 
a contemplative philofopher, and is, at the fame time, the 
firongeil invitation to adiviiy and ufefulnefs« 

I am fenfible that fome will think the prefent an impro-N 
per feafon for beginning on fo extenfive a plan. They will | 
fay th9 tiiqe palls not for fpeculatioa but aftioa, Oac \sv- 
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dufiiy 18 now aU turned into one channel, the vigorous 
exertion of the fpirit (^defence. When liberty, property 
and life are at ftake, we n^uft not think of being fcholars, 
but foldiers. When* happy peace returns we lhall be able 
to apply with proper attention and vigor to the improve- 
ment of our minds, as well as to the cultivation of the 
foil : till then we have other work upon our hands. I muft 
inform the reader that thefe are miftaken refledions. 
There is fuch a connexion among all the arts that improve 
(Mr embellilh human nature, that they are heft promoted in 
conjunction^ and generally go in a body. As I look witl^ 
pot folicitude, or rather with unfhaken con6dence of fuc- 
cefs, on the prefent glorious and important druggie for the 
liberties of mankind i^ fo I confider ic as a proper ieafon 
for the mod ardent application to the, improvement of this 
icoontry in all refpeds. In times of public commotion 
the human mind is roufed, and Ih^es off the incum* 
brances of floth and felf-indulgence. Tbofe who put on 
the hamefs and go into the field, muft be encouraged, af- 
lifted, and even fupported, by the adivity and induftry of 
thofe who remain at home. Befides, I am much mifta- 
ken if the time is not juft at hand, when there ihall be 
greater need than ever in America, for the moft accurate 
difcufiion of the principles of fociety, the rights of nations, 
and the policy of ftates^ all which fliall have a place in 
the fubfequent numbers of this paper. But above all, can 
it ever be uhfeafonable to lay before the public what 
tends to improve the temper and morals of the reader^ 
which fliall be the ultimate obje£t of all my difquifitions ? 
He who makes a people virtuous^ makes them invinci6/e. 

^ The reader will now, in fome degree, underftand the 
defign and extent of this undertaking. As to wit and 
humor, I choofe to make no prom^es upon that head, 
left I ftiould break them. Moft people, perhaps, differ 
from me ; but I confefs I would rather read a tedi- 
ous argument than a dull joke. Yet the favors of the 
ingenious, as the faying is (poft paid) may perhaps 

' enable me fometimes to gratify a reader of tafte ; only I 
muft take the liberty of being pleafed myfelf firft^ other-^ 
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wife they fiiall ileep with me, or return to the authors* 
Some, perhaps, will wonder that I have faid nothing of 
the delightful themes oflove and gallantry, efpecially as 
it is fo eafy to eftablilh a connexion between the tender 
paffion and military glory. The younger clafs of my 
readers may reft fatisfied that they fhall not want good ad- 
vice enough, which may be applied to that and to every 
other fubje£l ; but I do not take my felf to be qualified to 
paint the ardors of a glowing flame. I have not feen any 
killing eyes thefe feveral years. It was but yefterday, 
that I fmiled involuntarily on reading a poem in your laft 
magazine, fetting forth, that both Beauty and Wifdom 
had taken up their refidence with a certain nymph, the 
one in her cheek, the other in her tongue, and that they 
were refolved never to depart ; which I thought was a 
little unfortunate for all the reft of the fex. I wifti eve- 
ry Strephon and Daphne heartily well, and that the ex- 
alted and rapturous phrafes of Arcadia may be foon brought 
down to the compofed difcourfe of a quiet man and wife 
in Philadelphia ; in which charadler, perhaps they may 
fometimes hear from me, I hope, to their great benefit. 
I am. Sir, 

Your moft obedient fcrvant. 

The DRUID. 
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WHEN I firft came into this country, nothing 
was farther from my expedtation than the con- 
teft that has now taken place between Great-Britain and 
the Colonies, The reader, I fuppofe, will alfo readily 
believe me when I affirm, that what relates to this itn^ 
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mrtant draggle, made but a fmaU part of Ae matter t 
had meditated and digefted for the (vbjcBt of thefe difler« 
tations* But, from fome letters which I have received^ 
and much converfation that I have heafd, it ajppeani 
plain^ that fomething of thii^ kind is expeded from iiie» 
and that if it is long withheld, it will be difficult to avoid 
fufpicion fix>m the warmer font of liberty. It it not eafy 
to determine what branches of this great arffument it 
would be beft to take up, as moft fixil»me to a J)ecolativc 
philofopher, and at the fame time mod neceflaiy m ufe- 
fill to the bulk of my readers. The natural rig^s of 
mankind, and the caufe of liberty in general, havebeefi 
explained and defended in innumerable treatifes, ancient 
and modem. The application of thefe pridciples to ch^ 
American controverfy, has been made by many writerji 
among us, with the greateft cleameis and precifion. The 
nature of government, and method of balancing a civH 
conftitution, I cannot fay has been handled either with fa 
much fulnefs or propriety as the other topics ; yet on this 
alfo many excellent obfervations have been made. If it 
has not been much reafoned on, it feems neverthelefs to 
be both felt and underllodd, in almoft every comer of tfaia 
continent. 

Leaving, therefore, thefe fubjefts for the prefent, as we 
are yet engaged in a war fomewhat fingular in its naturCf 
important in its confequences, and uncertain in its dura- 
tion, I fhall beg leave to make fome remarks as a fcho« 
lar, and as a citizen of the world, on the manner of cat^ 
tying on war. By this is not meant, to lay down a 
plan of difclpline^or uftlcs for an army, or of flratagems 
and roanceuyres for a general or inferior leader ; but to 
confider by what means wars of different kinds may be 
carried on, confiftently with reafon, confcience, or com- 
mbn utility. Every body mull have obferved how fre- 
quently the newfpapers have been filled with complainia 
of our enemies, as a£ling favagely and barbaroufly — aa 
being guilty of unnatural cruelty-*-as carrying on a felo- 
nious and piratical war — as a£ting contrary to the lawa 
of war. I have, however, taken notice, that among all 
thefe diflertations little or nothing has been faid to fliew 
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fbAy tliey tiave iSttd bar!)ardufly, further than that thej^ 
liavc adled unjuftly in belrig our erietnies Jit all. No bne 
has told us what are the laws of war, of endeavbtcd tp 
tnake uii underdand when enemies may be f<slid to a£t i 
fair and honourable, and when a daftardly ind cruel part. 

This fubjedl I Ihall now therefore enter upon ; ahd will 
endeavor to handle it with as much fimplicity as poflible^ 
that it may be lifeful td perfdns of the loweft ratik, and 
tnoft cdmmon undferftariding. Let me trace it to it^ 
fource. WhereVfer fociety exift^ fouhded Upon clear efta* 
bliflied hwt, this obliges u§ td foriti an idea bf a (late 
previous to the formation of fociety, 6r before fuch, or anj^ 
laws, were made and acknowledged to be in fof ce. This 
is called a ftate of nature: I do not enter ihto the innii- 
tnerable queftidns upoil this fubje£t ; as, how long it 
could continue, when men increafed in number ? Whe- 
ther it la a ftate of waf or peace ? Whether ihclinatJSti 
]:irdiinpted, or neceffity compelled, mefn to dnter into fo- 
etety ? It is fufficient for my purpofe, tb obfefve, that 
independent nations are in a ftate of natural liberty with 
fefpeCl td one another, or as ihaii to man previous to the 
focial cbmpafl. When they difagree, they Have no com- 
mon umpire or judge to refort to, but inuft decide their . 
(Quarrels by the fword. The ^ueftibns then to be refol- 
vedare three : t. Are th«ire arty kws at all by which they 
jlfe boiind ? or, afe all kinds of force or violence equally 
juft ? 2. If tiot, \trhat is the law ? What is it that makeS 
the diftinftion ? and, 3. what is the fanClion of the law ? 
To whom ftlall vre complain When it is broken ? 

If there is any fuch law, it is certainly very juftly deno- 
ihihatedj by civilians, the law of tiaturt ahd nations. 
Of nature, becaufe its principles are to be derived frorai 
the ftate of natural or univerfal liberty, and perfonal in- 
dcpendencJe ; and of nations, becaufe there is no perfon 
in fuch a ftate at prefent, excepting nations or large bodies, 
who confider themfelves as independent of each other. 
Now, that there is fuch a law, I think is evident, not 
only from the univerfal acknowledgment of men, and 
the praftice of nations from the earlieft ^es, but from 

Vol, IV^ 3 I 
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die nature of the thing. If there are any duties binding 
upon men to each other, in a Hate of natural liberty, the 
j^me are due from nation to nation. Bodies politic do 
not in this circumftance, differ from individuals* The 
lame anfwer mud be made to the fecond queilion. It is 
impoffible to mention any right that an individual may 

}*uftly claim, either aa to perfon or property, from his feU 
ow men, but a fociety has the like claim upon any other 
fociety. Their perfons mud not be aflaulted, nor their 
property invaded. The fingle purpofe of fociety, indeed, 
IS to prote£t the individual, and to give him the flrength 
iDf the public arm, in defence of his jud and natural right. 

But it will be afked, in the third place. What is the 
fandlion of this law ? and who is to call the offender to 
account ? To this I anfwer, That the fanf tion of the law 
of nature is nothing elfe but a fenfe of duty, and account^i^ 
ablenefs to the fupreme Judge ; to which may be added, 
fuch a fenfe of general utility, as makes men fear, that if 
they notorioufly trample upon it, reproach and infamy 
among all nations will be the effect, and probably relent- 
ment and indignation by common confent. Agreeably 
to this, having recourfe to force is often called an appeal 
to Heaven, and it is, at the fame time, generally accora- 
^anied with an attempt, by fome public declaration, to 
convince other nations of the juftice of the caufe. 

Omitting many things that are not connefted with 
the point I have in view, particularly without enumera- 
ting the legitimate caufes of war, but fuppofing nations 
engaged in a war which they believe on both fides to be 
juft, let us alk, What are the means by which this war is 
to be carried on ? The firft and mod obvious anfwer is, By 
all manner of force or open violence ; and the mod able 
warrior is prefumed to be the one diat can invent weapons 
the mod deadly and dedruftive. It is admitted alfo, on all 
hands, that force may be ufed, not only againd the per. 
fons and goods of rulers, but of every member of the hof- 
tile date. This may feem hard, that innocent fubjefts of 
a date fliould fuffcr for the folly and indifcretion of the ru- 
lers, or of other members of the fame date. But it is often 
unavoidable. The whole individuals that compofe a date. 
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tre coniidered but as one body. It would be impoffibic 
for an tnemy to diftinguifh the guilty from the innocent. 
When men fubmtt to a government, they rifk their own 
perfons and poffcffions in the fame bottom with the whole, 
in return for the benefits of fociety. 

Upon this principle, open violence may be faid to have 
no bounds, and every method that can be invented to fend 
deftru6kion and mifery to aviy part of the hoftile ftate, majf 
be thought to be permitted* But upon the principles of 
general equity, and the confent and pra£tice of modern 
times, a£ts of cruelty and inhun)anity, are to be blamed, 
and to be confidered as a violation of the law of nations. 
Many of them might be eafily enumerated, fuch as re- 
fufing quarter to thofe who fubmit, killing prifoners wheii 
they might be kept without any danger, killing women and 
children, inventing methods of torture, burning and de^* 
flroying every thing that might be of ufe in life. The ufe 
of poifoned weapons alfo has been generally condemned, 
as well as the poifoning of fprings and provifions. 

The celebrated Dr. Robertfon of Edinburgh, in a fer- 
ition before the fociety for propagating Chriftian know- 
ledge, has made an obfervation to this purpofe, ^* that to 
*' the honor of modem times, and (as he thinks) particu- 
** larly to the honor of Chriftianity itfelf, there is much 
** more gentlenefs and humanity in the manner of car- 
*• rying on war than formerly." If we look into ancient 
hiftory we (hall fee fuch inftances of ferocity and cruelty 
in many cafes, as are too (hocking to be related. There 
is no faft, however, in the records of antiquity on this fub- 
je6t, that ever ftruck me fb much as the account given of 
Sefoftris, becaufe it (liews, not the barbarity of a particu- 
lar monfter, but the fplrit of the times. He is extolled by 
many ancient authors for his clemency, becaufe he did 
not put to death the princes whom he unjuflly attacked 
and conquered. Yet he ordered them to wait upon him, 
with a yearly tribute, and on thefe occafions ufed to yoke 
them in his charriot, and make them draw him« in place 
of horfes, to the temple. How much worfe than death 
would this appear at preftnt to a captive prince i 
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But hpwerier JMftly praife may be duo to modem tini«| 
for comparative humanity* what we have faid abov« is owt 
ly general and undefined* Let us feck for thp trpe prin- 
ciple that ought to govern the condu£l of refined and etw 
lightened nations. This, iflmiftake not, is, That all acts 
of cruelty ivbich have no tendency to weaken the resisting 
Jbrce^ are contrary to reason and religion^ and therefor^ 
fo the lav) of nature and nations: The end of war is ta 
obtain ju (lice, and rcftore peace, therefore whatever tends 
to leflen or deftroy the force of the ertemy, muft be per- 
initted. It is in this view alone that the capture of private 
property is allowed and judified. But to take lives with- 
out neceflfity, and even to treat prifoners with oppreffioif 
or infult, above all to diftrcfs or torture the weaker fex^ or 
the helplefs infant, ought to be detefted by every natioi| 
profeding the gofpel. 

The principle which I have laid down, niay be applied 
univerfallyi and will fcfve to point out when any meafure 
is to be judified or condemned, between perfons profeffing 
open hodility againd each other. I will take the liberty 
to apply it to fome things that have been done or at- 
tempted in the prefent war, carried on by Great. Britain 
againd America. It is now undeniable that endeavors 
have been ufed to bring the Indian tribes upon the back 
lettlements. This I call an adl of extreme and unjufiifi. 
^ble barbarity, becaufe their manner of making war is well 
Hnown. They are neither formidable for their number 
nor their drength, but for making inroad§ upon the dwell- 
ings of their enemies, and putting to death women andchU- 
dren, with circumdances of horrid cruelty. This is fo far 
from weakening the force of the people againd whom it 
is pradlifed, that it tends to infpire them with a revenge 
and fiiry not to be re(jded. The well kno\yn hidory of the 
late war, will both explain and fupport what 1 have fai(L 
The cruelty of the Indians produced fuch a fpirit in the 
back fettlers, which not only repelled their attacks, bu|; in 
fonie in dances retaliated their injuries, in a manner that I 
will not take upon me cither to defend or excufe. There- 
fore, when we blame the Britifli minidry for dirring up 
the Indians againd us, we do not blame them for a&ing 



«5ifttnce from jother natioos, which is common in all 
wars, when any party apprehends itfelf weak, t)ut for a 
method of attack, the cruelW of which bears no propor* 
tion to any advantage that can be derived from it. 

The fame thing I fay of proclaiming liberty to flaves, 
and (lirring them up to rebel againft their mailers. There 
is, however, fome little difference in the application of 
the principle to this and the preceding inftance. It ia 
probable that the people in Great-Britain reckoned upoti 
a degree of advantage frpm this meafure, vaftly fuperior 
not oqly to what it produced in effe£t, but to what they 
themfelyes expefted from the incurfions of the Indians. 
I gather this from an expreffion in a treatife publifhed in 
!plngland on the Ameriqan controverfy, to this purpofe^ 
that ^ if England declare freedom to the flaves, they (the 
Americans) have not fix weeks to be a people.* Thele 
apprehenCons may be thought to juftify them in the at* 
tempt, as they muft have ts^en it to be fo fpeedy and tU 
fe£tual a means of producing abfolute fubmiflion. But 
I mull obferve, in addition to what I have faid above, that 
there are fome things fo bafe and treacherous in their na- 
ture, and fo pernicious in the example to human fociety 
in general, that whatpver effe£lthey might be fuppofed to 
have in a particular cafe, all men of liberal minds have 
concurred in rejefting them. For example, though it is 
generally agreed that aiming particularly at the life of a 
leader in battle, is not only lawful but prudent, as it is of 
more cpnfequence than fifty others, yet to fuborn his fer- 
vants to afraUinate him privately, 'though it might have th$ 
fame effefl upon the military operations, is univerfally 
condemned. An inftance in biftory occurs to me, in 
which a meafure, though likely to have a great influence 
in weakening the enemy, yet, for its extreme cruelty, 
deferves to be fpoken of with horror. It was that of king 
James VI Ps general at the fiege of Londonderry, 1689, 
who, when the garrifon was reduced to extremity for want 
of provifions, drove all the proteftants within thirty miles, 
ishiefly old men, women and infants, under the walls of 
the city, to be either taken in, or fuffered to perifli with 
plunger under the eyes of their firiends. Had this meafure 
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been faccefsfdi, it would have been, ndtwidiftanding, 
condemned asunjuft; but I am happy in being able to 
obfcrve, that zGts of extreme cruelty do very feldom pro- 
duce the cffeSs intended by them. When a certain point 
is exceeded, fear itfelf is converted into rage, and pro- 
duces the unexpeded and incredible efforts of defpair. 

The principle 1 have above laid down, will alfo enable 
us to judge what opinion we fhould form of a£tsof via- 
lence and depredation. When an army can avail it(e!f 
of the gpods and property of the members of a hoftilo 
flate, or probably reduce them to the neceffity of making 
peace, not only the feizure but the reduction of both may 
be juflified, upon the' principles of reafon. But when men 
can only deftroy and not poffefs, and that deftrufiion can 
only fall upon an inconfiderable number of helplefe peo« 
pie, it is at once inconfiftent with greatnefs of mind, and 
for the mod part againft the intereft of the deftroyer. It 
operates as an inflammatory principle, and calls up every 
man, from the ftrongeft to the feebleft, to aflift in repcU 
ling or punifhing the favage invader. For this reafon I 
give it as my opinion, that burning and deftroying houfes, 
where there is no fonrefs, as has been in fome inftances 
done, deferves all the epithets of barbarous, favage and 
inhuman, that have been bellowed upon it, cither by thole 
who have fuffered, or thofe who have felt in their behalf. 

A few more rcfleftions fliould have been added, upon 
wars differently circumftanced, and particularly upon ci- 
vil wars ; but they mud be referred to the next, or feme 
future paper. 
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MY laft paper was employed in examining what is 
the radical principle, according to the law of na- 
ture and nations, for determining the just and lawful 
means of carrying on war. Having left the fubje£t un- 
finilhed, I wiil now add what feems further neceffary up. 
on it. The chief and moll remarkable dillinftion of wars, 
to be found in civilians, is into what they Cd\\ foreign and 
chil wars. By the firft are to be underftood, wars be- 
tween nations confeiTed on both fides to be feparate and 
independent. By the fccond, wars between different 
parts of the fame ftate. The firfl are fuppofed to arife 
from fome occafional injury or partial encroachment, and 
to have for their end the reparation of the wrong, and the 
reftoration of fecurity and peace. The fecond, in which 
one part of the fubje£ts of a (late rifes againft another, are 
much more various, both in their caufes and ends, al- 
though the rulers of every ftate generally affeft to confi- 
der them all as of the fame nature, and belonging to the 
fiime clafs. The light in which they wifli them, to be 
viewed is, as an infurre£lion of diforderly citizens againfl 
law and order in general, and therefore as including the 
greateft crime that can be committed againfl fociety, and 
deferving the fevereft puniftiment. This is the tr^e and 
proper import of the laws againft treafon in any country, 
and if the objeft on which they take hold is really fuch as 
they defcribe, no fault can be found with their fe verily. 
He who breaks the public peace, and attempts to fubvert 
the order of the fociety of which he is a member, is guiU 
ty of the greateft crime againft every other member, by 
robbing him of a bleffing erf the greateft^value in'itfelf, as 
well as elTentially neceftary to the poiTeilion of every 
pther. 

For this reafon it is that in civil wars one party takes 
upon itfelf to be on the fide of order and good govern- 
ment, and coniklers every perfon of the oppofing band. 
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not as a citizen contending for the fuppoPed rights' tStiSt 
own (late, but as a felon, and li criminal breaking the 
law of God and man, and if fubdued and taken, dellined 
to public, ignominious, legal puhifhment. But' let us 
confider a little the caufes and circumilances of civil 
wars, as they have appeared in hiftory. Some hav4 
doubilefs been of the kind above defcribed, and which 
the law in general prefumes ; but if they have been nu- 
merous, they have hardly ever been formidable. Infur- 
regions of profligajte or even miftaken citizens have ge- 
nerally been local, and occafioned by fome circumftances 
that do not effeft the whole body of an empire, and there- 
fore have been eafily fupprefTed. Many of the oivtl wars 
which have torn and diflra£ted great empires^ have trifen 
from the ambition and turbulence of particular men^ con- 
tending for power and influence in the adminiftration ot 
government. Such were the wars of Sylla and Marius^ 
Caefar and Pompey, in the Roman republic ; in which^ 
though the partisans on both fides were certainly crimi. 
nal, yet at, the fame time^ they were equally fo. We 
may place in the fame rank, the civil wars in England 
and France, which were fo long in the one country, and 
£o bloody in both, about the fucceffion to the crown, Inc 
thefc wars, the principle on which they were waged, was^ 
fundamentally wrong, viz. that there was a claim of righ( 
in one family or perfon, which entitled them to authori- 
ty diftindl from common confent, or the general good. 
But this principle was the fame to both parties ; many 
perfons of equal honor and truth embraced the oppoGte 
fides of the queftion ; and we can perceive no difference 
at all between them, in point of merit or demerit towards 
the fociety. If one contends for the uncle, and the other 
for the nephew, to be king, or the pofterity of each many 
generations diftant, and a bloody war miift decide the 
queftion, little other refleftion can occur to a conliderate 
man, than to pity the weaknefs of human nature. 

There remains another clafs of civil wars, in which a 
part or the great body of a monarchy or republic relift 
the authority of their rulers, on pretence that they are 
fufiering under oppreflion. They do this fometimes with 
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k vie^Jtr to redfefs tbeir grievances and fometlmes fo fub- 
Vert their government altogether as infupportable, and 
re-fettle it upon a nevv foundation. It alfo frequently 
happens that they begin with the firft of thefe, and in the 
courfe of the quarrel find or think it neceflary to end with 
the lad. There are many wars of this kind upon record, 
fome of which have been fuccefsfuL, and others not. If 
they have been fuccefsful, biflory dignifies them with the 
name of llevolution 1 and if otherwife, they muft bear 
that of rebellion. Their fuccefs, however, is no certain 
criterion of their juflice. The civil war in England of 
the lad century, which bears the name of the grand re- 
bellion, and the late vigorous conteft of the Corficans 
agaidftthe republic of Genoa, though they were fdld into 
Ilavery, were as honorable in the principles, as the fuccefs- 
ful refiftance of th6 Seven United t'rovinces to the king 
of Spain, or the efforts of the Engliih nation at that period 
which we have now agreed to call the glorious revolution. 

Let us apply thefe remarks to the fubjed of our prefent 
enquiry^ the means and manner of carrying on war. 
In fa£t, it has always been found that civil wars have 
been carried on with a rage and animofity much greater 
than thofe of iiidependant nation^. Ads of cruelty have 
been much more frequent while they laded ; and after 
peace has taken pl?xe, the alienation of mind andinward 
rereHtment has been much greater and of longer continu* 
ance. The barbarity of the Syllan and Marian factions 
to each other in Rome, as well as ihe profcription of the 
two fubfequent triumvirates df that flate^ were fo horrible 
diat it is difficult to conceive how human nature could be 
brought to fuch an unfeeling a!id hardened temper, as 
to give or execute the bloody orders. As foon as a war 
between independent nations ceafes, the wound is per^ 
fedly healed, and particular perfons of thefe nations do 
not retain the lead degree of refentment againd each 
other. It is quire otherwife in civil Wars. They often 
give a name and character to the different faClions, which 
is not obliterated for many generations. Whig and Tory 
are names by which perfons and families are dill didin* 
guiflied in England, altliough they are boj;h of great anti'- 
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-quity,' atld the firft of them more than a hundred yean 
■oM. 

Whenever any effeft is general and conftant, there muft 
he fome fuitable and permanent caufe or caufes for it. It 
nay not therefore be amifs, either in a philofophical or a 
moral view, to examine the caufes of this phenomenon ia 
political life. One caufe may be affigned for it which is 
very general, but which will perfedlly apply to this, as well 
as to every other kind of ftrife. The greater the injury 
that is done, and the fironger the obligations to friendfliip 
that are broken through, the deeper the refentment that is 
felt by a fenfible mind. Now, it is certain that to difturb 
the internal peace of a (late by a civil war, is a much 
Inore dreadful evil, and touches the people more univer- 
fally, than war with a foreign kingdom. Befides, injuries 
done, or fuppofed to be done, by thofe with whom we are 
nearly conne£);ed, and from whom we expe£led every act 
of friendlhip, wound more deeply than thofe done by 
flrangers or perfons unknown. This is fo generally true^ 
that diflfercnces between near relations, if diey cometoa 
certain height, and are publicly known, are fcarcely ever 
thoroughly reconciled. They may be apparently or im- 
perfeftly taken away, the fore may be fkinned over, but 
it ftill rankles at bottom, and upon the flighted touch is 
ready to break out anew. 

• Another caufe which may be aflSgned for the barbarity 
exercifed in civil wars, is the hateful or contemptible idea 
\vhich the one fide, at leaft, often entertains of the other. 
It is a fine obfervation of a moral writer of the laft age, 
" If you want to be wholly free from the guilt of injury, 
oppreffion or flander, you muft take care what you tbink 
of others, for it is certain that your treatment of them will 
be according to the opinion you have formed of their cha- 
rafiter and merit." This remark is perfeftly juft : for if 
once a man allow himfelf to hate another heartily, there is 
no anfwering for what he will do to him, nor is the natu- 
ral humanity of his difpofition the leaft fecurity againft his 
going to excefs. Perfons of the gentleft nature and the 
foftcft fex, when completely enraged, have been guilty of 
the moft horrid cruelty. This is commonly accounted 
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for by the mixture of fear and hatred. But if another in- 
gredient is added to the compofition, it will be yet more 
powerful ; I mean contempt. Some may think that fear 
and contempt are inconfiftent, but this is a miftake. Yoa 
cannot fear the ftrength of an enemy and defpife it, at the. 
fame time ; but you may eafily fear his flrength and ma^ 
lice, and defpife his charader. If therefore you join all, 
thefe together, fear, hatred and contempt, towards an ene- 
my, it will not be wonderful if the treatment he receives 
is unmerciful or unjuft. This is often the cafe in civil 
wars. Thofe who are on the fide of government are apt 
to form the mod unjuft, as well as defpicable ideas, of their 
opponents, and never to fpeak of them but in the mod op- 
probrious terms. By this they are naturally led to be- 
have towards them with inhumanity, and fometimes in 
their correfpondence they will fcarce confider themfelves 
as upon an equality, or be bound by the laws of (incerity; 
and truth. 

I could illuftrate the influence of chara£ler, and the opi- 
nion we entertain of others, on our conduft toward them, 
by many inftances in hiftory. It is the true and genuine 
fource of the Roman Catholics not keeping faith with he- 
retics. This their enemies charge them with as an avow-, 
ed principle ; which they deny. But that they have afted 
agreeably to it is fa£t. The example of John Hufs of Bohe- 
mia, and feveral others, put it beyond all queilion. It is 
alfo the true caufe of the cruelty of the inquifition, com- 
monly called the bloody Tribunal. Nothing is more 
common than to confider the minifters of this court as 
monfters diverted of every feeling of humanity, and fo to 
lay three fourths of the blame upon the perfonal character, 
whereas in truth, it ought to be wholly imputed to the 
power of bigotry and falfe zeal. When once a perfon is 
believed to be an enemy to God, and meriting his utmoll 
vengeance, it is not wonderful that men Ihould co-operate 
with him, and inflifl that little part of it that is in their 
power. It is not fo properly fuffering in itfelf, as the inno- 
cence of the fufferer, or the difproportion of the fuffering 
to the crime, that excites our compaffion. When crimes 
lure very atrocious, we fometimes feel, and ia fome degree 
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rtgret, die weaknefs of human vengeance, which cannot 
poffibly flrive them their due. I can recoUcft fcveraJ in- 
iiances of criminals, on whoTe condemnation, not one but: 
many would fay, " bedefcives, if it were poffible, a thoa-- 
iknd deaths. 

But now let me draw this diifertation to a conclufion^ 
or as divines would fay, to the application. It is eafy to 
fee, from the above principles, what are the diflates of 
truth and juftice as to the manner of carrying on civil wars. 
There is but one clafs of them in which the behavior 
fliould be different from the praflice that prevails in wars 
vrith independent dates ; I ipean when tumultuous and 
diforderly ctti^sen^ attempt to fubvert law and order alto^ 
gether. But when the grounds of the quarrel are plaufible 
on both fides, and when it is demonftrable that perfons of 
the firidteft honor and integrity may be found adhering to 
the oppofite parties, they are bound by every tie to can- 
dpr in judgment, and to humanity and mercy in their con- 
ftuA towards each other. Happily we often fee the parties 
in fuch wars compelled to humanity through felf-intereft, 
and reftrained by fear of one of the jufteft of all laws, that 
of retaliation. I could wi(h, however, that a fenfe of du- 
ty ihould be added to this obligation ; for neither neceflityi 
nor even inclination, is fo liable and powerful a principle 
of aflion, as reafon and truth imprelTed on the confcience. 
Ncceffity does not always fe^m equally ftrong, and the im- 
pulfe of natural affc£tion is tranflent and changeable ; but 
that which we confider as eflcntial to our duty, we fhall 
adhere to without the aififtance of either, and ought to do 
it even in oppolition to both. 

I do truly think myfelf, in my prcfent retirement (beg- 
ging the reader's ^pardon) not ill qualified, in point of im- 
partiality, for handling this fubjecl, and applying it to the 
prefent conteft between Great-Britain and America. I am 
pad tlie age of bearing arms, and whatever I have done 
before, fhall probably neveragain wield any otherweapons» 
than thofe improperly fo called, the tongue and the pen, 
I do clearly fee the perfcft juftice and great importance of 
die claim on the one hand, and eafily conceive the power 
pfprejudiceon the othen On the part of America, there 
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was not die moft diftant thought of fubverting the govern- 
nient, or hurting the intereft of the people of Great-Bri- 
tain, but of defending their own privileges from unjuft 
encroachment ; there was not the lead defire of with* 
drawing their allegiance from the common fovereign, till 
it became abfolutely necefiary, and indeed was his own 
choice : On the other hand, I can eafily conceive that 
thofe who have been long accuftomed to fubje£lion, and 
from whom it is really due, fliould not fuddenly enter into 
the reafons of exempting a people, otberwife iituated, fromr 
the fame burden. They are therefore of courfe eafily de- 
ceived by falfe or imperfefl accounts of a diftant country^ 
and infenfibly biafled by the phrafeology conllantly ufed, 
particularly the terms rebels and rebellion. Upon the 
whole, as I am now todifmifs-this fubject, and profecute 
the plan laid down in my firft number, I (hall conclude 
with faying. That humanity is the nobleft attendant on 
true valor ; and that he will probably fight moll bravely^ 
who never fights till it is neceflary, and ceafes to fight as 
fi)on as the ncj^eflity is over. 
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SIR, 

ONE of the greateft difficulties that occurs to writers 
of mifcellaneous eflays, and which has been often 
complained of, is the fixing upon proper fubjefts. We 
are confined, as a certain writer obferves, to * human 
nature and life,' and yet thefe have been fo completely 
ranfacked, and almofl every charafter and occurrence has 
been placed in fuch a variety of lights, that it is hardly 
pofEble to find a corner that is wholly untouched. At 
the fame time, as to the manner of writing, the reader 
generally expe£ls two things that feem to be incompati. 
ble and mutually deflruftive of each other. The one is, 
that it be flriking and original ; and the other, that it be 
fimple, natural and obvious. If we fay what any body 
might fay, then it is a trite, beaten, common-place, hack- 
neyed topic ; and if we fay what would not readily occur 
to others, then it is a forced, unnatural, out of the ivay 
manner of thinking and writing, than which there cannot 
be a greater difparagement of either writer or fpeaker, nor 
any that will more fpeedily or efFeflually prevent his fuc- 
pefs. But notwithftanding this apparent hardfhip, there 
is a real juftice in the expectation of the public in both re- 
fpefts, when rightly underftood. A writer's fentiments 
lliould be properly his own, and yet they fhould not be 
too much repugnant to other people's. And as one man*s 
fece is eafily dillinguifhed from that of every other, though 
the general features are the fame in all, he may preferve 
his genuine charadler without going far out of the way^ or 
aiming at any thing odd or particular for this purpofe. 
I know not how it is with others, but for my own part, I 
would rather write on a fubjet^ that has been often ban- 
died, or a charadler that has been often defcribed, than 
one of a contrary kind ; becaufe, in fuch cafes, I can form 
my own fentiments with greater precifion, and exprefs 
them with greater perfpicuity and forc». 
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The reader may conlider the above iis an introcluftion^ 
preface, or, if he pleafes, apology for the following diffcr- 
tation, which fhall have for its fubje£t a certain human 
charaflcr or quality, generally called plain common sense. 
I muft, in the firft place, fettle the meaning of the expre£> 
fion. There are in every language, certain fine or nice 
diftin£tions in the ufe both of phrafes and fingle terms, 
which, though introduced and finally fettled by general 
practice, are not always attended to or fully underflood. 
In the cafe before us, I think, the term is ufed very dif* 
fcrently in the negative, from what it is in the pofitive 
form. When we fay of a man, that he wants common 
sense^ we mean that he is a very great fool, and fome- 
times that he is the next thing to a changeling or ideot. 
But when, in the pofitive form, we fay of a man, that he 
is a man of plain common sensc^ we give him a good cha- 
mber, and are underftood by it as affirming that there 
are not many fuperior or equal to him in that particular^ 
asalfo that he pofleiFes a quality of no inconfiderable va- 
lue. It is plain, that in thefe two ways of fpeaking, the 
term common fenfe Hands for different things. In the 
firft of them it fignifies, that fenfe that is really common 
to all men, or at leaft nearly univerfal : in the fecond it 
fignifies either fomething totally different, or at leaft a de- 
gree of that fenfe which is not poflfefled by the plurality; 
but perhaps is called common, becaufe it may be found 
in fome perfons of every rank. 

Let me now enquire a little into the charaflers of com- 
mon fenfe. It is the gift of nature^ and may be clearly 
diftinguifhed from what is acquired by ftudy or applica- 
tion. In the Thoughts on various Subje6ls, by Swift and 
Pope, we have one to this purpofe, that ^ firie fenfe is not 
half fo ufeful as common fenfe, for he that has the one 
without the other, is like one that carries nothing about 
him but gold coin, who muft be often at a lofs for want 
of change.' In another of thefe thoughts we are informed, 
* that to attempt to move the multitude with fine fenfe, is 
like attempting to hew a block with a razor.' With all 
refpeft to thefe great men, I muft fay, that though there 
is fomething fmart and lively in the above recited fenti- 
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jnents, yet ihty are mare brilliant than juft; they feefli 
to fuppofe, that refinement is a thing of .the fame kind 
with common fenfe, and only higher in degree, and yet 
at the fame time that a man may poflefs genuine refine- 
ment and be without common fenfe, neither of which^ in 
my opinion, is true, at lead in fuch a fenfe as to make 
their iimilitudes juft, or their reafoning conclufive. Re- 
finement is as difiercntfrom common fenfe as the cultune 
.is from the foil, or the climate from either ; but as their 
joint influence is neceflary to the produ£tion of the crop, £o 
ine fenfe, without common fenfe as its ground- work and 
foundation, very ill deferves the name. If 1 faw a man 
attempting to hew a block with a rasor, or heard him 
ipeaking in metaphyfical, abfira^ unintelligible terms, to 
a multitude of common people, I fhould heartily agree 
that he wanted common fenfe ; but that he poiTdOkd fine- 
fenfe, I fhould not be eafily brought to confefs. 

The ufe of fcientific terms and fentiments, brought 
from what is known only to fcholars and improperly in- 
troduced, has been long treated with the contempt it de* 
fervcs ; but it is confidered as belonging only to the learn^ 
led profeiTions. I was well acquainted with a divine many 
years ago, who began a prayer in his congregation with 
thefe words, * O Lord, thou art the fimplcft of all beings,* 
which incenfed his hearers againd him to fuch a degree, 
that they accufed him of having fpoken blafphemy ; when* 
as the poor man only meant to fay, that God was philofo^ 
phically fimple and uncompounded, altogether diiicrent 
from the groiTnefs, divifibility, or, as it is fometimes mora 
learnedly called, the difcerptibility of matter. I was alfo 
4icquaiRted with a phyfician, who, fitting with a lady in 
her own houfe, and being afked by her, * Doftor^ are ar- 
tichokes good for children V anfwered, * Madam, tUcy 
aretheleail flatulent of all the efculent tribe,* indeed, doc 
■tor, fays the lady, I do not underftand a word of what you 
have faid. Now, I think, few would have much admi- 
red either the fine or common fenfe of thefe gentlemen, 
though certainly the divine would have been confidered as 
the greater fool of the two, for phyficians, as abody^ have 
aflerted and maintained their right to the ufe of bard 
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phrafes beyond any other clafs of fcholars. But there i^ 
a certain fpecies of this fault, which, I think, has not been 
much taken notice of; and that is, when men, either of 
high ftation or real fenfe and literature, are filled with 
felf-fufficiency, and cannot think of defcending to the 
level of thofe with whom they converfe, either in fenti^ 
onents or phrafeology. 1 fufpe£l there were a few grains 
of this failing in the illuftrious perfons not long ago men- 
tioned ; and that their fentiments, above related, are 
an evidence of it. In this inftance, their fine fenfe was 
an over match for their common fenfe, and this was aa 
evident proof of the imperfe£lion of both. 
. If then fine fenfe does not differ efTentially from com**' 
mon fenfe, and the firft is nothing more than a certain 
brightnefs or polifh given to the laft, it would feem as if 
by common fenfe we ought to underftand the rational 
powers in genera], and the r^7/)jn/y of improvement. But 
here we meet with a difficulty which feems to need a re- 
4bltttion« If common fenfe is nothing elfe but the firength 
of the intelleflual powers taken completely, then muft it 
fae in every perfon in proportion to thofe powers ; and 
fcience, if it does not improve, certainly cannot diminifli 
it. Yet there is no branch of fcience whatever but we 
find fome perfons capable of learning it, and frequently 
even of fliining in it, who are notwithflanding very de- 
feSive in common fenfe, and after their learned acquifi- 
tions, the defe£t is either greater in itfelf, or at lead mor6 
vifible than before. We find many who learn the dead 
languages to great perfection^ who learn arithmetic, geo- 
metry, natural philofophy, rhetoric, politick, who even 
become eminent in fome of them, and tolerably (killed ia 
all, whom yet we reckon greatly inferior to more igno- 
rant perfons, in clear, found, common fenfe. 
r Perhaps it may be thought that thefe ignorant perfons 
only wanted the opportunity of improvement, and would 
have excelled the others alfo in literature had they appUed 
to it. This I do not find to be the cafe, from the inftaiv 
<:es in which a trial has been made. Doubtlefs there 
are fome examples of perfons eminently pofiefied of judg- 
ment or common fenfe, gs well as capable of acqoiritig 
Vol. IV, 3 L 
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flcill in the fciences; buttbefe talents are by no means 
the fame^ or in dire£t proportion to one another. Ibavc 
kno\xni perfons who feemed capable of learning any thing, 
and who did know a great deal upon many fubje^, who 
yet had fuch a comical caft in their general behavior, 
that it- was not eafy to avoid fmiling at their fpeech and 
conduft. I have even known perfons, male and female, 
with whom you xould find no fault, but that their carriage 
and converfation were too complete and perfed at all 
times, and yet we fufpedted them of folly, merely becaufe 
they WTsre free from the follies and irregularities of others. 
I remember an inftance, in early life, of my being id 
company, for the firf^ time, with a certain young lady, 
and after a few minutes, ihe aiked me a very judicious 
queftion upon the chara£ler and hiftory of AuguftusCae- 
far, which made me immediately fufpe^ that (he was not 
quite found ; whereas, if fhe had only faid it was a fine 
day after the rain, or uttered any other fuch wife and 
pertinent refledlion, I Ihould have concluded nothing to 
her prejudice. On the other hand, there are many in- 
fiances of perfons who have made trial of iludy and.fcience 
with very little fuccefs, and who, giving them up, have 
applied to adtive life, and have defervedly acquired the 
chara£ter of clear-headed, fenfible, judicious men. The 
truth is, the didinftion between literature and common 
fenfe, feemsto bewellknown and generally acknowledged. 
There are fome who evidently give way to, or even affe£t 
anabfence of mind, from forgetfulnefs and inattention to 
what they are about, andexpeft we ihould conGder it as 
an indication of profound (ludy and deep learning. This 
is one of the mod ridiculous pieces of afie£tation imagi* 
nable. Such gentlemen, if they be logicians, ihould be 
told ihdXapartiadari ad universale non valet consequential 
,We know very well that fome great fcholars are fools, 
but this will never prove that all fools are great fcholars. 
.Upon the whole, it feems that fcience, or a capacity for 
it, is not common fenfe* 

Since then common fenfe is a gift of. nature, different 
from a capacity for fcience in general, ihall we fay that it 
is genius, including particularly thofe exalted and admired 
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talrats which have been, by fome of the latefl; writersi 
called the powers of imagination. Here we are further 
from the point than ever, for great wit and a lively ima- 
gination are rather confidered as oppofed to judgment and 
prudence, and other happy fruits of common fenfe. So 
much is this the cafe, that the poet has been often cited 
with approbation, who fays, 

** Great wit to madnefs fure is near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.^ ' 

It is common to fay, that fuch a man has more fail than 
ballad, meaning that his imagination, fire and fprightlinefs 
are an overmatch for his prudence, and clearly carrying 
the fuppofition, that this laft quality is as oppofit^ to th^ 
others, as fail is to ballad, or even motion to red. To all 
this may be added, that fome who really were, and many 
who defired to be thought, men of great genius, have ac- 
tually claimed it as their right, not to be confined to com- 
tnon forms, and indeed have generally a£ted accordingly. 
We have feen then that refinement, fcience, genius, ar6 
fipt common fenfe, fiiall we now go any further? Is there 
ndt a charafler in which there is knowledge of the moft 
liberal kind, clearnefs of underdanding, penetration of 
mind upon every fubjeft, and yet a weaknefs or want of 
commoii fenfe, in condu£t and behavior ? Are there not 
fome who feem to have, not only all other fenfes, but com- 
mon fenfe too, for every body butthemfelves ? They can 
-immediately and readily difcover the midakes of others, 
they can. give the bed and founded advice upon every 
fubje£t, and yet never could a£t a wife part themfelves on' 
any fubje£l. Some who are even connoifleurs in oecono- 
my, never can keep their own affairs in tolerable order. I 
Jiave known a gentleman who reduced himfelf to beggary 
by foolid) projeds, yet, after having fbid his paternal in- 
heritance, he employed himfelf in thinking and writing 
on that fubje£t on which he had adled wrong, and pub- 
lilhed efiays on agriculture, modedly pointing out to gen- 
tlemen and farmers by how fmall a portion of land, well 
improved, U)ey might fpeedily acquire a plentiful eftate*. 
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Upon comparing all thefe obfervations together, I beg: 
leave to lay down a few prepofitions which appear to be 
neareft the truth in the way of theory or fyftcm, and on 
them to ground a few pradical advices. There feem to 
be three feparate qualities of the human mind very well 
cxpreffcd in the old philofophy, by the three known terms 
of memory, imagination and judgment. Thefe are truly 
didinft one from another ; for any one of them may not 
only exift, but be in high perfe£iion, in the abfence of both 
the others. This will not, I think, be doubted as to the 
two firft, and even as to the lad, I have known fome per- 
fons not only without imagination as a talent, but With 
very little talle for works of imagination, and whofe me* 
mory was no ways remarkable, who have pafled through 
life with great dignity and credit, who, with or without 
learning, have condu£ted their own affairs With prudence 
and dilcretion, and difcovered the higheft fenfe of pro* 
priety and decorum in all their intercourfe with others, 
under the happy guidance of plain common fenfe. 
. Ir^ the next place, though thefe qualities are diftinA; 
they are by no means incompatible. There have been 
inftances of perfons who poflefled all the three in high per<^ 
fe£tion ; and there mull be a confiderable proportionof 
each to form a charader truly illullrious. Some, in whom 
imagination has been very ilrong, have alfo been remark* 
^ble for clearnefs of judgment in their works, good fenie 
and prudence in their whole deportment. The fame thing 
I fay of memory. Some prodigies of memory have been 
defe£tive in judgment, but many great men have alfo ex- 
celled in this refpeft, and no fmall meafure of it is neceC' 
fary both in works of genius and the funftions of public 
life. Again, 

Of thefe three qualities, judgment is by far the moll 
valuable and important. Of itfelf it is amiable and re- 
fpe£table, while the others, without it, are contemptible, 
ufelefs or hurtful. A man of memory without judgment, 
is a fool ; and a man of imagination, without judgment, 
ia mad ; but when this great quality takes the government 
of both, thejr accjuire luftre, and command univerlal ef- 
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teem. No human accompliihtnent, unlefs it ha» this at 
ks foundation and ground* work, can reach perfe£tion,even 
in its own Idnd. Memory will make a linguiftf imagina* 
tion will make a poet, penetration will make a phiIo(bi» 
pher, public life will make a politician, and court breeds 
xng will make a man of fafhion ; yet all of them are ef* 
fentially defe£tive, if common fenfe is weak or wanting. 
There is fomething in the application and dire£lion of all 
tbefe accomplifhments which judgment mud fupply, and 
which neither inftruftion, example, nor even experience 
will bedow. 

It is probable that many would readily grant me (what 
yet I do not alk, being hardly of the fame opinion) that of 
all the characters juft now mentioned, that of a man of 
fafhion or politenefs is the mod fuperficial, and what may 
be moft eafily attained by imitation and habit. Yet even 
here, nothing is more eafy than to fee the dominion of 
judgment and good fenfe, or the prevalence of folly and 
indifcretion« That want of prefence of mind or embar- 
raffment, which is often the effe£t of modefly or bafhful- 
nefs, nay, even the errors and blunders which vifibly pro. 
ceed from ignorance and miftake of the reigning mode, 
are not half fo abiiird and ridiculous, as the afTeCled airs 
and mifplaced ceremonies of a fop, of which the ladies are 
always moft attentive obfervers, and to give them their 
due, generally not incompetent judges. 

Once more, judgment is an original and radical quft. 
lity, that is of all others leaft capable of being communi* 
cated by inftrudlion, or even improved or augmented by 
culture. Memory and imagination are alfo gifts of na^ 
ture ; but they may be greatly increafiiH, ' the one by ex- 
ercife, and the other by iudulgence. You may teach a 
man any thing in the world but prudence, which is tho 
genuine offspring of common fenfe. It is generally faid 
that experience teaches fools, but the meaning of the pro- 
verb is often miftaken, for it does not fignify that experi* 
ence makes them wife : it fignifies that they never are 
wife at all, but perfift in fpite of mftru£tion, warning and 
example, till they feel the effe£ls of their own folly. If a 
pian is bora with a fund of good fenfe and natural difcern- 
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ment, it will appear in the vety firft ftages of his educa* 
tion. He who outftrips his fellows in a grammar fchoo], 
will not always be the greateft fcholar in advanced life ; 
but he who does not difcover difcernment and fagacity 
when a boy, will never be didinguiflied for it fo long as 
he l]ves. It is often faid, in a certain country, that a fool 
of forty will never be wife ; which is fometimes under- 
ilood as if a man made as regular a progrefs to the fum- 
init of his wifdom, till the age of forty, as he does to that 
of his nature till twenty.; which is a very great miflake* 
I take it to be in this cafe, as in the other, that a man 
of forty has fufHciently proved to all the world that he ia 
not, and -therefore that he never was, and never will be 
wife. 

Shall we fay then that this mod valuable of all. human 
qualities receives no benefit at all from a well condu£ted 
education, from iludy, or from an acquaintance with the 
world. I anfwer, that I do not think it is capable of any 
change in its nature, or addition to its vigor, but it may 
be joined to other talents of more or lefs value, and it may 
be applied to purpofes more or lefs ufeful and important, 
and thence acquire a ludre and poliih, of. which it would 
othervvife be dellitute. The fame good fenfe and pru- 
dence, whicli alone would make a (enfible judicious far- 
mer, would, if united to memory and imagination, and 
enriched wiih fkill in the liberal arts, make an eminent 
fcholar, and bring in large contributions to the treafury of 
human fcience. The fame foundnefs of judgment, which, 
in a country life or contrasted neighborhood, would fet an 
example of frugality, be an enemy to diforder, and point 
out the poflenbr as a proper umpire in unhappy diffen- 
tions ; would, in a more enlarged I'phere, make an accom- 
pliflied fenator or a politician, to manage the affairs of a 
large community, or feitle the differences of contending 
nations, 

I come now to offer my readers fome advices, a prac- 
tice to which I am by nature and habit exceedingly prone. 
A difficulty, it mull be confelled, feems to occur in this 
matter. If the above theory be jud,- there feems to be 
liltls room left for advice, as the great talent, fo largely 
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dercribed, is fuppofed to be original and unalterable. This 
difficulty, however, notwithftanding, important inftruc- 
tion may be grafted upon it, not only to parents and others 
who have the charge of the education of youth, but to 
every man, for the future direftion of his own conduft. 

As to the firft of thcfe, I would intrcat parents to guard 
agstinft that fond partiality which inclines them to form 
a wrong judgment of the capacity of their children ; par- 
ticularly, it were to be wifhed, that they would not take 
a few fallies of p«rtnefs and vivacity for an evidence'^of 
diftinguifhed parts. It is well known, and has Wen fre- 
quently obferved, how apt parents are' to entertain their 
vifitors with an account of the bright fayings or Ihrewd 
fchemes of their children, as mod promifmg fymptoms of 
their future talents; and yet, fo far as my obfcrvation 
.reaches, the things related might for the moft pstrt juftify 
a contrary fuppofition. I fhould run little riik in affirm- 
ing, that three fourths at lead of thofe anecdotes, which 
parents relate with fo much triumph of their children, are 
to be accounted for from memory, or petulance, or evea 
fiupidity. A child will repeat, at an improper time, a 
phrafe or remark that he has heard, and it will make fo 
abfurd a contraft with what is going on, that it is impoHi- 
ble to forbear laughing. I afk whether this is an evi- 
dence of the greatnefs or the want of underftanding in 
the phild ? Another will give an infolent and faucy an- 
fwer, and acquire great reputation for what deferved the 
moft fevere and exemplary corredlion. To crown alL, 
I will tell a true ftory : An old gentleman, whom I 
knew, would often fay, in commendation of his fon's wif- 
dom, then a boy about ten or twelve year's of age, .That 
when other boys are breaking their legs by falls from 
limbs of trees, or going a fifhing in rivers, at the rifk of 
being drowned, his fon would fifli a whole afternoon with 
a crooked pin, in a tub of foul water in the kitchen, I 
fuppofe any reader will agree, that the faft and the re- 
mark taken together, conftitute a full proof that the mo- 
ther was honeft, and the fon lawfully begotten. 

It would be a great advantage, that parents fliould 
make a moderate eftimation of the talents of their chil- 
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dren, in two refpcCls. (i.) It would prefcrvc the chil- 
dren themfelves from being puffed up witlj unmerited 
praife, and thus miflaking their own chara£ter and capa- 
city. Though the native force and vigor of common 
fcnfe can neither be augmented nor deftroycd, yet it may 
be, and I believe frequently is neglected and defpifed, or 
overgrown by the rank weeds of oftentation and felf fuffi* 
ciency. When young perfons are vain of the talents 
which they do not poiTefs, or ambitious of a chara^er 
which they- cannot attain, they become ridiculous in their 
condudt, and are generally unfuccefsful in their purfuits. 
(2.) It would incline and make their parents to condu& 
their education in the moft proper manner, by giving par- 
ticular attention to thofe branches of inlbru£tion, which, 
though lefs fplendid, are more generally ufcfal than fome 
others. It would lead me too much into detail to give 
many examples for the illuftration of this remark, and 
therefore I ihall only fay, that common fenfe, which is a 
modeft unafluming quality, and a diligent application to 
the ufeful parts of fcience, will neither diftrefs nor weak- 
en a fervent imagination, when it really refides in tba 
fame fubje£b; but giving loofe reins to a warm imagina- 
tion, will often overfet a moderate degree of judgment, fo 
that it will never more dare to (how its h^. I have 
known fome youths of brigh^genius in their own elleem, 
who have looked down with great contempt upon quiet 
and orderly boys as dull ploclding fellows, and yet thefc 
laft have, in the liTue, become men of fpirit and capacity, 
as well as literature, while the others have evaporated 
into rakes and bullies, and indeed blockheads ; or taking 
the road to Mount Helicon, have become poets, fools 
and beggars. 

I muft advife every reader, efpecially thofe in early 
years, to form his opinion of others, and his friendly at- 
tachments, upon the principles above laid down. No- 
thing will more effe£tually miflcad young perfons than 
an exceffive admiration of fliowy talents in thofe with 
whom they converfe, whether they be real or fuppofed. 
1 have known many inftances of perfons who apparently 
owed their ruin to their imbibing, early in life, a notion 
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that decency, order, and a prudent management of their 
afikirs, were marks of dulnefa ; and on the contrary, that 
petulance, firowardnefs and irregularity, and even vicioua 
excefles, were the eife^ts of fpirit and capacity. Many 
follow the leading perfon in frolics, not from any inward 
approbation oPfuch practices, but merely to avoid the re- 
proach which in fuch focieties is fo unjuAly beflowed. 1 
beg all fuch to believe me, as a perfon of fome experience 
in places of public education, when I aflure them, that in 
nine inftances out of ten, your ramblers, night- walkers, 
and mifchief workers, are blockheads and thick-fculls* 
Does it require any genius, think you, to throw a log in 
another's way in a dark paifage^ and af^er he has flumbled 
over it, to i*tiife a triumphant laugh at him, who was fuch 
a.ibol as not to fee without light. 
* I conclude with obferving, that whatever may be the 
capacity of any perfon in itfelf, if it is negle€ted or miC 
improved, it will either be wholly loft or l^ of little con- 
iequence in future life« Our very bodily frame prefcnts 
us with a leiTon of infbru&ion^ upon this fubjeft. . Though 
formed by nature complete and regular, if it is accuftom- 
ed to any improper torture or ungraceful motion, the luu 
,bit will foon become unconquerable ; and any particular 
limb or member that for a long tinie is not uied, will be« 
come ufelefs. This holds yet more flrongly as to the 
powers of the mind : they are loft by negligence ; but by 
proper application they are preferved, improved, and in 
many cales increafed. Let all, therefore, who wifh or 
hope to be eminent, remember, that as the height to which 
you can raife a tower, depends upon the fize and folidity 
of its bafe, fo they ought to lay the foundation of their 
future fame deep and ftrong, in fobriety, prudence and 
patient induftry, which are the genuine di£tates oi plain 
common seme. 
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NUMBER V. 
SIR, 

A MAN is not, even at this time, called or confider- 
ed as a fcholar, unlefs he is acquainted in foroe de- 
gree with the ancient languages, particularly the Greek 
and Latin, About one hundred and £fty years ago« how- 
ever, thofe languages were better underfiood than they are 
at prefent ; becaufe, at that time, authors of reputation 
publifhcd almoft all their works in Latin. Since the pe- 
riod above mentioned, the modern, or as they are Ibme- 
times called, the northern languages, have been gradual- 
ly polifhed, and each nation has manifefted a zeal for, and 
an attention to, the purity and perfe£tionof itsown tongue. 
This has been the cafe, particularly, with refpedt to the 
French and Englifh. The French language is, as near- 
ly as I can guefs, about fifty years before the Englifh, in 
this refpefl ; that is to fay, it is fo much longer fince their 
men of letters applied themfelves to the afcertaining, cor- 
recting and polifhing of it.. The Englifli, however, has 
received great improvements within thelaft hundred years* 
and probably will continue to do fo. He mud have little 
judgment, or great obllinacy, who does not confefs that 
fome late authors have written the Englifh language with 
greater purity, than thofe of the firft charafter in former 
•times. From this we may certainly infer, that the educa- 
ition muft be very imperfeft in any feminary where no 
care is taken to form the fcholars to tafte, propriety and 
•accuracy, in that language which they muft fpeak and 
write all their life afterwards* 

. To thefe reflexions it may be added, that our iituation 
in America is now, and in all probability will continue to 
be fuch, as to require peculiar attention upon this fubjedl. 
The Englifh language is fpoken through all the United 
States. We are at a great diftance from the ifland of 
Great-Britain, in which the ftandard of the language is as 
yet fuppofed to be found. Every ftate is equal to and in- 
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dependent of every other ; and, I believe, none of them 
will agree, at leaft immediately, to receive laws from 
another, in difcourfe, any more than in aftion. Time 
and accident muft determine what turn affairs will take in 
this refpefk in future/ whether we fliaU continue to confi- 
der the language of Great-Britain as the pattern upon 
which. we are to form ours ; or whether, in this new em- 
pire, fome centre of learning and politenefs will not be 
found, which fhall obtain influence and prefcribe the 
rules of fpeech and writing to every other part. 

While this point is yet linfettled, it has occurred to 
me to make fome obfervations upon the prefent ftate of 
the Englifh language in America, and to attempt a coU 
leffcion of fome of the chief improprieties which prevail, 
and might be eafily corre£ted. I will premife one or 
two general remarks. The vulgar in America fpeak 
much better than the vulgar in Great-Britain, for a yery 
obvious reafon, viz. that being much more unfettled, and 
moving frequently from place to pliace, they are not fo 
liable to local peculiarities, either in accent or phrafeology. 
There is a greater difference in diale£t between one 
county and another in Britain^ than there is between 
one ftate and another in America. I Ihall alfo admit, 
though with fome hefitation, that gentlemen and fcholars 
in Great- Britain fpeak as much with the vulgar in com- 
mon chit chat, as perfons of the fame clafs do in America : 
but there is a remarkable difference in their public and 
folemn difcourfes. I have heard in this country, in the 
fenate, at the bar, and from the pulpit, and fee daily in 
diifert^tions from the prefs, errors in grammar, impropri- 
eties and vulgarifms, which hardly any perfon of the fame 
clafs, in point of rank and literature,* would have fallen into 
in Great- Britain. Guriofity led me to make a collection 
of thefe, which, as foon as it became large, convinced 
me that they were of very different kinds, and therefore 
muft be reduced to a confiderable number of claiFes, in 
order to their being treated with critical juftice. Thefe 
I now prefent to the public under the following heads, to 
each of which I will fubjoin a Ihort explication, and a 
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number of examples, with; remarks where they feem ne- 
ccffary. 

1. Americanirms, or ways of fpeaking peculiar to thi» 
iQOuntry. 

2. Vul^arifms in England and America. 

3. Vulgarifms in America only. 
4* Local phrafes or terms. 

5. Common blunders arifing from ignorance. 

6. Cant phrafes. 

7. Perfonal blunders. . 

8. Technical terms introduced into the language. 

It will be proper to put the reader in mind, that h« 
ought not to exped that the enumeration under each of 
tbefe beads can be complete. This would have required 
a very long courfe of obfervation ; and indeed is not ne- 
ceiTary to my purpofe, which is by fpecimens to enable 
every attentive and judicious perfon to make obfervations 
for himfelf. 

' z. The firil clafs I call Americanifms, by which I un- 
derdand an ufe of phrafes or terms, or a conAruclion of 
fentences, even among perfons of rank and education, 
different from the ufe of the fame terms or phrafes, or 
the conllruflion of fimilar ientences, in Great-Britain. 
It does not follow, from a man's ufmg thefe, that he is 
ignorant, or his difcourfe upon the whole inelegant ; nay, 
it does not follow in every cafe, that the terms or phrafes 
ufed are worfe inthemfelves, but merely that they are of 
American and not of £ngli(h growth. The word Ame* 
ricanifm, which I have coined for the purpofe, is exaftly 
iimilar.in iis formation and fignification to the word 
Scotticifm. By the word Scotticifm is underftood any 
term or phrafe, and indeed any thing either in conftruc* 
tion, pronunciation, or accentuation, that is peculiar to 
Korth-Britain. There are many inftances in which the 
Scotch way is as good, and fome in which every perfcn 
who has the lead tafle as to the propriety or purity of Ian* 
guage in general, mud confefs that it is better, than that of 
England, yet ibeaker^ and writer; muft conform to cu& 
torn. 



Scotland, or th€ northerp part of Great-Britain, was 
once a feparatc independent kingdom, though, except ta 
the Highlands, the people fpoke the fame language as in 
England ; the inhabitants of the Lowlands, in both coun. 
tries, having been originally the fame. It is judly ob. 
ferved by Dr. Robertfon, in his hiftory of Scotland, that 
had they continued feparate kingdoms, fo that there fhould 
have been a court and parliament at Edinburgh, to krvt 
as a ftandard, the fmall diiFerences in diale6l and even in 
pronunciation, would not have been confidered as defeats ; 
and there would have been no more opprobrium attend* 
ing the ufe of them in fpeech or writing, than there was 
in the ufe of the different diale£ts of the ancient Grecian 
republics. But by the removal of the court to London, 
and efpecially by the union of the two kingdoms, the 
Scottiih manner of fpeaking came to be confidered as pro- 
vincial barbarifm ; which, therefore, all fcholars are now 
at the utmoft pains to avoid. It is very probable that the 
reverfe of this, or rather its counter part, will happen in 
America. Being entirely feparated from Britain, we (hall 
find fome centre or ftandard of our own, and not be fub- 
je£t to the inhabitants of that ifland, either in receiving 
new ways of fpeaking, or rejefting the old. 
The examples follow, 

1. •* The United States, or eitber of them." This is fo 
far from being a mark of ignorance, that it is ufed by ma* 
ny of the moft able and accurate fpeakers and writers, yet 
it is not Englifh. The United States are thirteen in nurn* 
ber, but in Englifh either does not fignify one of many; 
hvit one or the other of two. I imagine either has become 
an adjeflive pronoun, by being a fort of abbreviation of a 
fentence where it is ufed adverbially, either the one or the 
oiber. It is exa£tly the fame witli ekateros in Greek, and 
alieruiur in Latin. 

2. This is to notify the public ; or the people had not 
hten notified. By ihis'ismt^Lnt inform zndin/ormetL In 
EngliQi we do not notify the perfon of the thing, but no* 
tify the thing to the' perfon. In this inftance there is cer- 
tainly an impropriety, /or to notify is juft faying by a word • 
gi I^atio derivation^ to make known. Now if you cannot 
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fay this is to make the public knowtij neither ought you 
to fay this is to notify the public. 

3. Fellow country men. This is a word of very frequent 
ufe in America. It has been heard in public orations from 
men of the firft chara£ter, and may be daily feen in news- 
paper publications. It is an evident tautology, for the laft 
word expreffes fully the meaning of both. If you open 
any didtionary, you will find the word countryman (ignU 
fies one born in the fame country. You mav fay fellow 
citizens, fellow foldiers, fellow fubjcAs, fellow chriftians^ 
but not follow countrymen. 

4* Thefe things were ordered delivered to the army. 
The words to be are omitted. I am not certain whether 
this is a local expreiBon or general in America. 

5. I wifh we could contrive it to Philadelphia. The 
words to carry itj to have it carried, or fome fuch, are 
wanting. It is a defe£live conftrudion, of which there are 
but too many that liave already obtained in pradlice, in 
fpite of all the remonftrances of men of letters. 

6. We may bope the affiftance of God. The word ybr 
or to receive is wanting. In this inftance hope, which is 
a neuter verb, is turned into the active verb, and not very 
properly as to the objedive term aflidance. It muft be 
admitted, however, that in fome old Englifh poets, hope 
is fometimes ufed as an aflive verb, but it is contrary to 
modern pradice., 

7. I do not confider myfelf equal to this tafk. The 
word as is wanting. I am not certain whether this may 
not be an Englifh vulgarifm, for it is frequently ufed by 
the renowned author of Common Senfc, who is an £11- 
glifhman born ; but he has fo happy a talent of adopting 
the blunders of others, that nothing decifive can beinfer* 
red from his pra£lice. It is, however, undoubtedly an 
Americanifm, for it is ufed by authors greatly fuperior to 
him in every refpedl. 

8. Neither to day or to morrow. The proper conftruc- 
tion is, either the one or the other, neither the one nor the 
other. 

9. A certain Thomas Benfon. The word certain, aa 
ufed in £ngli(h, is i^n indefinite, the n^me fixes it precife% 
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ly, fb that there is a kind of contradiftion in the expreffion. 
In England the/ would fay, a certain pcrfon called or fup- . 
pofed to be Thomas Benfon. 

10. Such bodies are incident to thefe evils. The evil 
is incident or ready to fall upon the perfon, the perfon li- 
able or fubjedt to rfie evil; 

11. He is a very ck'oer man. She is quite a clever 
woman. How often are thefe phrafes to be heard in con- 
verfation? Their meaning, however, would certainly be 
miftaken when heard for the firft time by one bom in Bri- 
tain, In thefe cafes, Americans generally mean by clever^ 
only goodnefs of difpofition, worthinefs, integrity, without 
the lead regard to capacity ; nay, if I am not miftaken, 
it is frequently applied, where there is an acknowledged 
fimplicity, or mediocrity of capacity. But in Britain, cle- 
ver always means capacity, and may be joined either to a 
good or bad difpofition. We fay of a man, he is a clever 
man, a clever tradefman, a clever fellow, without any rc- 
fle£tion upon his moral charader, yet at the fame time it 
carries no approbation of it. It is exceeding good En- 
glifli, and very common to fay, He is a clever fellow, but 
I am forry to fay it, he is alfo a great rogue. When cle- 
vernefs is applied primarily to condu£t, and not to the 
perfon, it generally carries in it the idea of art or chicanery, 
not very honorable ; for example — Such a plan I confefs 
was very clever, i. e. fly, artful, well contrived, but not 
very fair. 

12. I was quite mad at him, he made me quite mad- 
In this inftancc mad is only a metaphor for angry. This 
is perhaps an Englifli vulgarifm, but it is not found in 
any accurate writer, nor ufed by any good fpeaker, unlefs 
when poets or orators ufe it as a ftrong figure, and to 
heighten the expreflion fay, he was mad with rage. 

Thefe Ihall fuffice for the firft clafs. 
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NUMBER VL 
SIR, 

1 PROCEED now upon the plan laid down in my laft 
paper, to the fecond general clafs of improprieties, 
viz. vulgarifms in England and America. Ofthefe there 
18 great plenty to be found every where, in writing and in 
converfation. They need very little explication, and in- 
deed would fcarcely deferve to be mentioned in a difcourfe 
of this nature, were it not for the circumftance hinted at 
in the introduction, that fcholars and public perfons are 
at lefs pains to avoid them here, than in Britain. 

1. I will mention the vulgar abbreviations in general| 
as an't, can't, han't, don't, fhould'nt, would'nt, could'nt, 
&c. Great pains were taken by the Spe£tator to fhew the 
barbarity and inelegance of that manner of fpeaking and 
writing. The endeavors of that author, and others of 
later date, have been fuccefsful in Britain, and have ba- 
niflied all fuch harfh and mutilated phrafes from public 
fpeaking, fo that they remain only in converfation, and 
not even in that among perfons of judgment and tafte. 
I need hardly fay how far this is from being the cafe in 
America. 

2. I krum^d him perfeftly well, for, I knew him. 

3. I see him yeRerday, or I see him laft week, for I 
sail; him. In Scotland the vulgar fay, I seed him laft 
week. 

4. T/jis /jcre report of that there committee. Some 
merchants, whom I could name, in the Englifti Parlia- 
ment, whofe wealth and not merit raifed them to that dig- 
nity, ufe this vulgarifm very freely, andexpofe themfelves 
to abundance of ridicule by fo doing. 

5. He was drawnded in the Delaware. This is fo com- 
mon, that I have known a gendeman reading it in a book 
to a company, though it was printed drowned^ read 
drawnded. 

6. She has got a new gtmnd. This and the former 
are vulgarifms In converfation only ; but even their very 
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tittpt^pef Und Unbecoming for perfons of education. la 
London you are fometimes a&ed if you wiii take a glafs 
bt wind^ihr wine. Of the fame nature are an im perti- 
nent y^/<l/*,/or,/t^lSw; waller ^ for wallow i winder ^iot 
window. 

7. §omc on^em, one on^em* many on*tm. This^ 
though frequent in the northern t>3i^^ of England, and 
fome parts of America, perhaps i|S rather local than gene- 
ral. ThiA indeed may be the i:|iGr with'fcveral (Hhera 
Which have fallen under my obfervation* 

8. it lays in Bucks county, for it lies^ &c* Thid is nO( 
only a prevailing vulgafifm in converfationi'but has ob^ 
tained in public ipeaking4,and may be often feen iti print* 
I am even of opinion that it hfis foiiie chance of overcome 
ingall the oppdkion mjyde to it^ and fully eftablifhing it- 
felf by duftom, which is the final itrbiter in nil fuch cafes* 
Lowth^ in his grantfnar^ has bee;i at mjuch pains to cor-* 
te€t it t yet, tl^ugh that moft fXQellent (featife ba^ beeii 
in the hands of the public fof m»ny yeafSi thift word feems 
to gain inftead of bltng ground* The error arifes from 
confounding the neuter verb to fy With Ihe agiive verb to 
layy which are very di^rltint in the f>re(ent, preteriite jand 
funicipie. The 6r& of them i» formed thus, ly^ lay, lieq 
or Iain ; the fecond, lay^ laid, laid^ 

9. t iinnk^ it wUl n^ot be lot)g beiofe he cbme. This is 
a London vulgarifm^ and yet pne of the grofieft kind. To 
this confulion or dtfagteeaient of the perfon, may be add- 
ed the difagt-eemetit of the number^ giving a verb fingu* 
jar to a nominative plurai« whjch is more frequent than 
the othe^ as, after all the stories that h^is been told, all 
the reasons that has been given. 

10^ Equally as well, .and equally >tfi? good* This is 
fi'equent in converfation and public fpeaking^ It is alfo 
to be found in fome publications, of Which it is needlefs to 
name the author!^ ; but it is juft as good Englilh to fay, 
the fnosi highest mountain in America* 

IX. One of the mod common vulgarifmAiOr blunder^ 
in the Englilh language, is putting the preterite for the 
|)articiple. This is taken particular notice of by liowth, 
in his gramniat, as after be h^feU .down, brfaUea^ 

Vol. IV. 3 N 
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and in the fame manner, rose] for risen ; spoke, lor spokcrr; 
wrote, for written ; broke, for broken. Some of thefe ap- 
pear, as he obferves, barbarous to fcbolars ; others we are 
fo accQftomed to, that they give little offence to the car. 
Had not a gentleman tbrew out — the reafons of protrft 
were drew up. Thefe are o&nfive, but you may meet 
with fimilar errors even in good authors, fuch as I had 
wrote, I had spoke, the bone was broke. The beft way to 
judge of this impropriety, is to try it upon a word that has 
been feldom fo mifufed, as for example, tf you go to the 
battle perhaps you will be skw. 

12. Juft as you rise the hill— little or no bread-corn is 
grown in this country. Thefe are fimilar corruptions 
ariiing from turning neuter into active or paffive verbs. 
They are alfo, if I am hot miflaken, among the neweft 
corruptions of the language, and much more common in 
England than America. The above two examples are 
taken from Cook's firft voyage, by Hawkefworth, where 
fome others of the fame kind are to be found. 

13. I sat out yeflerday morning, for I fet out. The 
Verb fet has no change of termination ; the prcfent, pre* 
terite and participle being the fame. I fet out immedi- 
ately ; I fet out three days fooner than he ; after I had fet 
out. The error lies in taking the preterite of the verb sit^ 
and making ufe of it for the paft time of the other — fit has 
three terminations, fit, fat, fitten. 

14. He faid as bow it was his opinion. This abfurd 
pleonafm is more common in Britain than in America. 

The third clafs confifis of vulgarifms in America only. 
This muft be underftood, fo far as I have been able to ob- 
ferve, and perhaps fome of them are local. It will not be 
neceffary either to make the examples on this head nume- 
rotis, or to fay much upon them, becaufe the introduftion 
of vulgarifms into writing or public difcourfes is the fame^ 
whether they are of one country or another. 

I. I have not done it yet, but am juft going to. This 
is an imperfeS conftru£tion ; it wants the words do it. 
Imperfefl conftruftions are the blemifli of the Englifh 
language in general, and rather more frequent in this 
country than in England. 
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2.: It IS partly all gone, . it is mostly 'dli gone. This is 
an abfardity or barbarifm, as well as a Vtilgarifm. 

3. This is the weapon with which he defends himfelf 
when he is attdcted^ for attacked; or according to the ab- 
brevtation, aiiack'd. 

4. As I told Mn , for as I told you. I hope Mr* 

■ is. well this morning. What is Mr. — r-'s opinion 

upon this fubjett ? This way of fpeaking to one who is 
prefent in the third perfon, and as. if he were abfent, is 
ufed in this country by way of refped. No fuch thing is 
done in Britain, except that to perfons of very high rank, 
they fay your majeliy, your grace, yourlordihip ; yet even 
there the continuance of the difcourfe in the third perfon 
is not cuftomary. 

5. I have been 7<7 Philadelphia, for at or in Philadel- 
phia ; I have been /o dinner, for I have dined. 

6. Walk m the houfe, for iii/<7. the houfe. . 

7. You bavejio right to pay it, where right is ufed for 
what logicians would call the correlative term obligation. 

8. A ^^^// of ficknefs, ^ long spell^ a bad spell. Per- 
haps this word is borrowed from the fea'dialect 

9. Every of thefe fiates ; every of them ; every of us ; 
for every me. I believe the word every is ufed in this 
manner in fome old Englifli writers, and alfo in fome 
old laws, but not in modem praflice. The thing is alfo 
improper, becaufe it ihould be every one to make it 
flri£tly a partitive, and fubje£l to the fame conftrudion, 
as fome of them, part of them, many of them, 8cc. yet 
it mud be acknowledged, that there is no greater impro- 
priety, if fo great, in the vulgar conftrudlion of every^ 
than in another expreflion very common in both coun- 
tries, viz. all of them. 

Having finifhed thefe two clafles, I (hall make a re- 
mark or two upon vulgarifms in general. Probably 
many will think and fay, that it would be a piece of fliff- 
nefs or affedlation to avoid them wholly, in converfation 
or common difcourfe. As to fome of thofe which have 
been defcribed above, perhaps this may be admitted ; but 
as to the greateft part, it is certainly bed to avoid them 
wholly, left we ihould fall into them inadvertently where 
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tbey would be higUy improper. If a gentlefnan will not 
iniitate a pearant, male or female, in faying i/so be^ and 
forsooth^ and many other fuch phrafes, becaufe he knows 
they are vulgarifms, why Ihould be imitate them in fay- 
ing equally as good^ or I see bim yesterday^ but hecade 
he doe« not know, or does not attend to the impropriety ? 

The reader is alfo defired to obforve, that we are not 
))y far (b much in danger of the charge of afie6Ution for 
what we omit faying, at fof what we do fay. When a 
man is fond of introducing hard words, or fludies a nice 
or ^pompous di&ion, he brings himfelf immediately into 
contempt i but he may eafily attain a cautious habit of 
avoiding low phrafes or vulgar termSt without being at all 
liable to the imputation either of vanity or conflraint» 

I conclude with obferving, that as bombaft and empty 
fwelling is the danger to which tbofe are expofed who aim 
at fubltmity, fo low fentiments and vulgar terms ait what 
thofe are mod in danger of who aim at fimplicity« Now» 
as it is my intention, in the courfe of tbefe papers, to fet 
a mark of reprobation upon every aflfeded and fantaftic 
mode of expreflion, and to recomm^d a pure, and, as it 
may be called, claffic fimpltcity, it is the more necei&ry 
to guard the reader againll that k>w and grovelling XEiWi^ 
oer which i$ fometimes mifUJw) for it, 
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NUMBER Vn. 



S I R, 



THE fourth clafs of improprieties conGft of local 
phrases or terms. By thefe I mean fuch volgarifms 
as prevail in one part of a country and not in another. 
There is a much greater variety of diefe in Britain than 
in America. From the complete populations of the coun^ 
try, multitudes of common people never remove to any 
diAance from where they were bom and bred. Hence 
there -are many charaQeriftic ^iftinAions, not only in 
phrafeology, but in accent, drefs, manners, &c. not only 
between one county and another, but between different 
cities of the fame county. There is a county in the 
North of England, very few of the natives of which can 
pronounce the letter r, as it is generally pronounced in the 
other parts of the kingdom. 

But if there is a much greater number of local vulgar* 
ifms in Britain than America, there is alfe for this very 
reafon, much lefs danger of their being ufed by gentle* 
men or fcholars. It is indeed implied in the very nature 
of the thing, that a local phrafe will not be ufed by any 
but the inhabitants or natives of that part of the country 
where it prevails. However, I am of opinion, that even 
local vulgarifms find admiffion into the difcourfe of peo* 
pie of better rank more eafily here than in Europe. 

z. He improved the horle for ten days. This is ufed 
in fome parts of New-England for riding the horfe. 

2. Haw salad is ufed in the South for salad. N. B. 
There is no falad boiled. 

3. Chunks^ that is brands, half burnt wood. This is 
cuQomary in the middle colonies. 

4. He is considerable of a furveyor, considerable of it 
may be found in that country. This manner of fpeaking 
prevails in the northern parts. 

5. He will once in a vMle^ u e« sometimes get drunk. 
Tbr middle ftates. 
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6. Shall I have occasion^ i. e. opportunity to go over 
the ferry. New-England. 

7. Tot is ufed for carry, in fome of the fouthem ftates. 
The fifth clafs of improprieties may be called common 

blunders through ignorance. In this they differ from the 
former claffes, that the fimilarity of one word to another, 
in pronunciation or derivation, makes ignorant people 
confound them and ufe them promifcuoufly, or fometime^ 
even convert them and ufe them each in the otber^s 
room. The following are examples. 

1. Eminent for imminent. How often do we bear that 
a man was in eminent danger. 

2. Ingenious for ingenuous. How common is it to fay 
he is an ingenious young man — he is a young man of a 
^ry ingenious difpofuion. they are^both Englifh words. 
Ingenious fignifies of good capacity ; ingenuous fignifies 
fimple, upright, fincere ; ingenuity^ however, the word 
that feems to be derived from ingenuous, is ufed in both 
fenfcs, fometimes for fairnefs, opennefs, candor ;• fome- 
times for capacity or acutenefs of invention. I fhould 
think this lall, though done by good authors, to be con- 
trary to the analogy of the language, efpccially as we 
have two words for thefe oppofite ideas regularly derived 
from the correfpondent adjedives, ingenioufnefs and in- 
genuoufnefs« 

3. Three or four times successfully^ for successively^ 
This is a blunder through ignorance, very common among 
the lower fort of people in England, 

4. Intelligible for intelligent. It was a very intelligi- 
ble perfon who told me. 

5. Confisticate, for confiscate. The moft ignorant of 
tlie vulgar only ufe this phrafe. 

6. Fictions ioT fictitious^ That is no more than ^fictious 
flory. This is ufed by people fomewhat fuperior to thofe 
who would ufe the former. 

7. Veracity for credibility. This is not a blunder in 
converfation only, But in ipeaking and writing, I have 
fome doubt of the veracity of this faft, fays a certain au- 
thor. Veracity is the character of the perfon ; truth or 
credibility, of theftpry told.. The fame is the cafe with 
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all, or moft of the Words, of fimilar formation, capacity^ 
rapacity, tenacity. Thefc all are applied to the perfon 
or the difpofition, not to a particular aflion of the one, or 
cfFecl of the other. We fay, a man of capacity— this 
work is a proof of capacity, but not the capacity of this 
performance ; and fo of the red. 

8. Susceptive^ for susceptible. I muft acquaint the 
reader, that after I had marked this word as an example of 
the miftakes men fall into from ignorance, I found it in 
fome Englifh writers, who cannot be called altogether con- 
temptible, and alfo in Johnfon*s Diftionary. As to the 
lad of thefe, I fhall have occafjon to make a remark or 
two upon that lexicographer under the next clafs, and 
therefore fhall fay nothing of it now. As to the other 
particular, I obferve, that though the word is ufcd by 
fome writers, it is not only contrary to general praftice, 
but contrary to the analogy of the tongue. All the ad- 
jeftives ending in he are of an aflive, and thofe ending 
in able or ible of a paflivc nature, as aftive, decifive, com- 
municative, fignificative, demonftrative, and on the con- 
trary, able, capable, communicable, demonftrable, con- 
temptible. 

9. They are fo very duplicit that I am afraid they will 
rescind from what they have done. Here are two errors 
in one fentence. Duplicit is an adjeftive made by guefs 
from duplicity, and rescind is miftaken, by the likenefs of 
found, for recede, 

10. Detect^ for dissect. A lady, in a certain place at 
dinner, afked a gentleman if he would be fo good as de- 
tect that piece of meat for her. To thcfe I might add a 
long lift of errors, in which ignorance or orthography 
makes a vitious pronunciation, and that pronunciation 
continued by the fame ignorance, makes a vulgar word 
in place of the true one, of which take one example — A 
gentleman writes to his friend, that on fuch a day they 
bad a fmart scrimitch^ for skirmish. 

The fixth clafs confifts of cant phrafes, introduced into 
public fpeaking or compofition. The meaning of cant 
phrafes, is pretty well known, having been fully explain- 
ed as long ago as the days of Mr. Addifon. They rife 
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cxxafionnliy, fomettme^ perhaps, from the happy or firtftf^ 
lar application of a metaphor or allufion, which is there^ 
fore repeated and gets idto general ufe, fometiines from the 
whim or caprice of particular perfons in coining a term* 
They are in their nature temporary and fometimes local* 
Thus» it is often faid, a man is taken in, he is bilked^ he 
is bit, that was a bit indeed, that is not the things it was 
quite the thing. Innumerable others will occur to every 
ireader. Sometimes the cant confifts in the frequent and 
unneceflary repetition, or improper application of a word 
that is otherwife unexceptionable. Thus, when vast was 
in repute, a thing was vaftly good, and vailly bad, vaftly 
pretty and Vaftly ugly, vaftly great and vaftly little* 

It is worth while, in remarking on the ftate of the lan«< 
guage, to refleft a little on the attack made by AdcUfon^ 
Steel, Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot, on many of thefe cant 
phrafes in their day, fuch as bite, bamboozle, pof. rep. 
mob, &c. Some of them they fuccecdcd in banifliing 
from, or rather prevented from being ever admitted into 
public difcourfes and elegant writing, fuch as bite, bam« 
boozle, &c. fome they baniihed from all polite converfa* 
tion, fuch as pof. rep. plenipo. and fome have kept their 
ground, have been admitted into the language, and are 
freely and gravely ufed by authors of the firft rank, fuch as 
mob. This was at firft a cant abbreviation of mobile vul* 
gtis, and as fuch condemned by the great men above men- 
tioned ; but time has now ftamped it with authority^ the 
memory of its derivation is loft, and when an hiilorian 
fays an unruly mob was aftembled in the ftreets, or he was 
torn in pieces by the mob, no idea of any thing low and 
ludicrous is conveyed to the mind of the reader. 

I promifed, under this head, to make a remark open 
Johnfon's Diflionary. It is a book of very great value 
on feveral accounts, yet it may lead ignorant perfons in- 
to many miftakes. He has colleded every word, good or 
bad, that was ever ufed by any Englifti writer ; and though 
he has, in the larger Dictionary, given his authorities in 
full, yet that is not fufficient to diftinguifti them. There 
are inftances in which this may be the very caufe of wrong 
judgment, if an author of reputation has committed a 
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fmgle error, his authority fhould not be made ufe of to. 
fandtify that error — fometimes, alfo, the author's defign 
is miflaken« In the abridgement of that Dictionary, at 
the word bamboozle^ you find added, a low V)ord; bujt^ 
the autiiority is Arbuthnot : now would not any man ima- 
gine, who was not otherwife informed, that Arbuthnot. 
was a low writer ; whereas,/m fadt, h^ ufed that word 
only to difgrace and put it put of pra£tice« The lexico- 
grapher would have adled more wifely not to have men- 
tioned the word at all. 

It would be very eafy to make a large colleftion of cant 
or low phrafes at prefent in ufe, fuch as hclter (kelter, 
topfy turvy, upfide down, the Devil to pay, at fixes and 
fevens, put to his trumps, flung all in a heap. P^very 
oneof thefe has been feen in print, and many others of 
the fame fiamp, as well as heard in converfation. 

It is not long fince I read, in a piece publifhed by a 
fenfible writer in this city, * low methods of shamming 
Abraham^ Now, pray what is ihamming Abraham ? 
With fome difficulty I have underllood, that it is a cant 
phrafe among feamen, for pretending ficknefs when they 
are well, and other fetches of the fame kind, I fhould be 
glad to know how a foreigner could tranflate this expref- 
fion into his own language* 

Under the head of cant phrafes, I would include all 
proverbial or common fayings introduced into the lan- 
guage, as well as trite and beaten allufions. Of the firft 
fort are thefe, I want to put the faddle upon the right 
horfe, the laboring oar lies upon you; of the fecontl, the 
following, that is only gratis dictum^ the Supreme Being 
by his almighty /?tff, I will not pay any regard to bis ipse 
dixit. All thefe are taken from printed pieces, fome of 
them by authors not contemptible ; the laft of them, his 
ipse dixity is of the mod frequent ufe, and yet is the mofl 
pedantic and puerile of the whole. I conclude v/itb ob- 
ferving, that a cant phrafe, if it do not die by the way^ 
has three ilages in its progrefs. It is, firft, a cant phrafe ; 
fecondly, a vulgarifm ; thirdly, an idiom of the language. 
Some expire in one or other of the two firft ftages ; but if 
they outlive thefe, they are eftabliiiied forever. I have 

Vol. I. 
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given an example of this above, in the word m^^ ; and I 
think topsy turvy and upside (imn have very nearly atl 
tamed the fame privilege. 

The feventh clafs confifts of personal blunders^ that is 
to fay, cffefts pf ignorance, and want of preciCon in aq 
author, which are properly his own, and not reducible 
to any of the heads above mentioned. I ftall give an 
example or two of this kind, becaufe it will make the 
meaning of the former claffes more clear. The examples 
follow. 

1. * The members of a popular government fliould be 
(Continually availed of the fituation and condition of every 
part.' The author pf this did not know that avail is nei- 
ther an a£iive nor paffive, but a reciprocal verb ; a man i; 
faid to avail himself of any thing, but not to avail others, 
or be availed by them. 

2. * A degree of diffentions and oppofitions under fome 
circumftances, and a political lethargy under others, im- 
pend certain ruin to a free ftale.?' Here a neuter verb is 
made an aflive one. I have before given fome examples 
in which this is done comnionly, but in the prefenl cafe 
it belongs to this author alone. 

3. llflipuld have let your performance fink into silent 
disdain.^ A performance may fall into contempt, or 
fink into oblivion, or be treated with difdain, but to make 
It fink into silent disdain^ is a yery crude expreflion in- 
deed. 

4. He is a man of moft accomplished abilities. A 
man may be faid to be pf diflinguifhed abilities or great 
accomplilhments, but accomplished abilities is wholly 
new. 

5. * I have a total objeftion againft this meafure/ I 
fuppofe the gentleman meant, that he objefted to the 
whole, and every part of it. It was only an irregular 
marriage of the adjeSiive to the wrong fubftantive. 

6. " An axiom as well eftabliflied as any Euclid ever 
demonflrated," Now, it happens that Euclid, notwith- 
Handing his great love of demonftration, never demon* 
ftrated axioms, but took them for granted. 
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I hope the reader will forgive me for not referring to 
the treatifes from which thefe examples are taken. They 
were in general anonymous ; and as it is probable many 
of the authors are alive, and may be of further ufe to their 
country, fo being wholly unknown to me, without the 
lead degree of envy or malevolence, I mean not to injure 
but improve them. 



FINIS. 
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SUBSCRIBERS' KAMES. 



Nev) 'Hampshire. 
Hod. Samuel Livermore, Efq. 
CoU Mofcs AVoodward 
Rev. ElifhatThayer, Kingfton 
Mr. Charles Pcarce (2 copies) 

Richard Evans • 

Massachusetts. 
His Excel. John Adams, Pre- 
fldent of the United States 
(2 copies) 
Hon. John Lowell, Efq. Rox- 

bury 

Samuel Philips, Efq. An- 

dover 

Oliver Wendell, Efq. Bof- 

ton 

Joiiah Quincy, Efq. do. 

William PhiHips, Efq. do. 

Francis Dana, £fq. do. 
Rev. David Tappan, D. D. 

Cambridge 
Rev. Jofeph Eckley, D. D. 

Bofton 
David Hyflop, Efq. Brookline 
Rev. Thaddeus Mafon Harris, 

Dorchcftcr . 
Rev. Abiel Abbot, Haverhill 
Mr. Jofeph Hurd, Charleftown 

Oliver Holden, do. 
Rev. Jedediah Morfe, do. 
Ifaac Warren, do- 

John Davis, Efq. do. 

Hon. Samuel Dexter, Efq. 
Hon. Silas Lee, Efq. 
Hon. William Shepard, Efq. 
Mr. John Larkin, Charleftown 



Eliphalet Pearfon, ProfelTor in 
Harvard Univerfity at Cam- 
bridge 

Rhode- Island. 
Hon. John Brown 
Hon. Chriftopher G. Champlin 

Vermont. 
Hon.L.R. Morris 

Connecticut. 
Meffrs. Hudlbn and Goodwin, 
bookfdlers, Hartford, (6 co- 
pies) 
Rev. Matthias Burnet, Nor- 

walk 
Rev. Timothy Dwight, Prefi- 

dent of Yule College 
Rev. Samuel Blatchford, Strat- 
field 

Ne'm-Tork. 
His Excel. John Jay, Gover- 
nor 
Hon. James Watfon 
Hon. Jonas Piatt 
Hon. John Thorn fon 
Rev. Dr. John R&dgcrs 
JohnR. B. Rodgers", M. D. 
John Broome t Efq- 
Samuei Bayard, £1:4. New Ro- 

chelle 
Hon. Egljert Benfon 
Hon. Jacob RadclifTe 
Hon. James Keat 
Hon Morgan Lewis 
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BcT. Nath« WoQihiiU, New- 
town, Itong-Ifland 

Mr. Cornelius I>a¥is> bookfel- 
Icp 

Mr. John Milb 
Wmiam Neillbn, merchant 

RcT. George Futoutei Jamai- 
ca, Long^Ifland 

Mr. John Bingham 

Rev. Methufelah Baldwin 

Mr. Leonard Blucher 

David Uofack, M. D. 

Mr. George F.Hopluns, hook- 
feller, (6 copies) 
James Hy'er 

Rev. Samuel Miller 

Dr. Peter Wilfon, profeffor in 
Columbia College 

Mr. George Janeway 

Tunis Joralman,Brookl7n 

Nicholas R. Gowenhoven, Efq. 
do. 

Peter Van Pelt, (ludent of di- 
vinity, Flatbufh 

Mr. Comfort Sand, do* 
Albert Oblenis, do. 

Rev. Philip Duryee, Narrows 
George Barculoo, do. 

Jame« Inglia, (ludent of divi- 

• nity 

Mr. Abraham Labagh 

Rev. Mr. Romeyn, Schcne6la- 
dy. ; 

Rev. Robert Smith, do. 

Mr. Lather Halfey, do. 

Cornelius D.Schamahorn, 
do. 

John L. Zalinlkie, do. 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards, prc- 
(ident of Union College, do. 

Mr. John C. Toll, do. 

Harman H. Viddcr, -do. 
Dirk Van Ingeq, do. 

Jofeph C. Yates, Efq. do. 

Mr. Robert Loague, do. 

James Adair, do. 

Rev. Samuel Smith, Saratoga 

Rev. James V. C. Romayn, 
Gieenbulh 

Rev. Winilow Paige, Schayti-- 
coke, 



ReT« Abraham Van 

Johnfim townOiip 
Rev. Robert McDowell, Mor^ 

thumberland . 
Andrew Tatd, jtrofbCbrof t7* 

niMi College S^eneeiady 
Mr. Stlaa Wood 
Cok Henry Rhtgerf 
Mr. Mofes Rogers, merchant 
Hon^ John S. Hobert 
Mr« WilUahi VT. Woolfey, 

merchant, 
Samuel Ofoood, Efq. 
Thomas liiUckanefii» E(^. 
.Rev. Gerardtis A; Kuypera 
Col. Anthony Paft 
Rfsv. John H. LiTingfloii, D. D* 
WiQiam S. Johnfon, prefident 

of Columbia College 
Mr. James R. Smithy mer^ 

chant 
James Scott, merchant 
Hon. John Lanilng, jun. 
Rev. William Linn, D* D. 
John Keefe, Efq. 
Mr. Divie Btthime, merchant 
Daniel PhoeniX) Efq. chamber* 

laine of the city 
Mr. Charles Snbwden, printer 
Mrs. Sarah Malcom 
Mr. Andrew Smith, merchant 
Jamfo Morrifon, do. 
JohA Thompfon, do. 
Alexknder McGregor, do. 
George Scott, db. 

Charles Durgee, do^ 
Colin Gillefpie, do. 
Richard Varick, Efq. mayor 

of the city 
Mr. Thomas Buchanan, mer-^ 

chant 
Rev. Abraham Beach 
Rev. John M'Knight, D. D. 
Mr. John Turner, jun* mer* 

chant 
Anihony L. Bleecker, 

merchant 
John Thompfon 
Richard Cunningham 
Rev. David S. Bogart, A* M. 

Southamptony L* I« 
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Mr« David Auchenoote, mer- 
diftUt 

Thomas Stevenfon 
Mrs, Elizabeth Hallct 
Key* John Kunze, D. D. 
Mr. John Murray, merchant 

William Wilfon, do. 
Hon. Ezra L. HommidieUf 

Southold, L. I. 
Hon. t)irck Ten Broecki Al- 
bany 
Rev. Eliphalet Nott, do. 
Mr. David Gordon, merchant 
Rev. John B. Romeyn, Rhin- 

beck 
Rev. John Bt Johnfon, Albany 
Mr. Evert Duyckinck (8 co« 

pica) 
Meffrs. C. R. & G. Wcbfter 
Albany (24 copies) 

Brown & Stanfbury (4 do.) 
Mr. William Barlas (3 do.) 

John Rodgers 
Rev. George Strebeck 

John Williams 
Mr. Ebenczer Hollcy 

Alexander Kelly 

Nev)-Jersey. 

His Excel. Richard Howell, 
Governor 

Hon. Aaron Kitchell 

Hon. John Condit 

Hon. James Linn 

Hon. Jonathan Dayton 

Hon. Franklin Davenport 

Hon. Eliiftia Boudinot, New- 
Ark 

Rev. Samuel S. Smith, prefi- 
dent of the college at Prince- 
ton 

Rev. John Duryee, Raritan 

Rev. Afa Hilyer, South-Hano- 
ver 

Mr. William Griffith, Bur- 
lington. 
Aaron Woodruff, Trenton 
Robert Hunt 

James Ewing, Efq. 

Ifaac Smith, Efq. 

Samuel Leake, Efq. 

Mr. Peter Gordon 



John Beatty, Efii. ^ 
Mr. B. Sn^h / 
J. RheT ^^ ^ 
Rev. Thomas Armftrong 
Lucius Horatio Stockton, Efq 
Rev. Andrew Hunter 
Mr. Thomas Yardley 
John Morris 
George M'Guffin, Bor- 
denton 
A. Hunn, do. 

John Rutherford, do. 
Daniel Marih, Effex 
George Anderfon, Bur- 
lington 

Ephraim Martin, Middle- 
fcx 

John Outwater, Bergen 
John Lambert, Hunting- 
ton 

Abraham Kitchel, Mor- 
riftown 

William Parrett, Salem 
Aflier Holmes,Monmouth 
Henry Tophagcn, Hafen- 
fack 

L. W. Stockton, Fleming- 
ton 
Peter Hmnt, Lamberton 
Azarias Hunt, do. 
George Henry, do. 
Jolhua L. Howell, Wood- 
bury 

J. A. Pearfon, Princeton 
Ifrael S. Harris, Somerfet 
Frederick Frelinghuyfen, 
do. 

Peter Hanfon, Trenton 
John McLean, Princeton 
John N. Simpfon, do. 
Connant Cone, do. 

Thomas P. Johnfon, do. (2 
copies) 

John Thompfon 
Nicholas Everet 
Charles T. Mercer 
ChriftophcrH. Stryker 
John W. Smith 
J. H. Hobert 
John M*Muliin, Benfalem 
Robert Voorhus, Prince- 
ton 
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Mr. John Harrifon 

Richard Stockion 

I'rcderick Beafley 

Henry Roliock 

W. Wafhington 

Thomas C. Alexander 

Francis Sinnickfon 

John G. Gamble 

Adam S. D and ridge 

William Kno:c, jun. 

Wilipot S. Gebbes 

Thomas M. Bailey 

Richard D. Bayley 

Jofeph Granier 

John Middleton 

Edward Watts 

Edmund Penn 

William B. Wilfon 

Henry Watkins 

Charles Lewis 

James Caldwell 

John Brov.n, jun. 

John Johnfon 

Noah Cr?ine 

Samuel Wimbidi 

Ala K. Lewis 

John W. Hamfay 

Clement Early . 

Georj^e Emieu 

John Hand 

En n ion W. Skclton 

Link-ton Robins, jun. 

i>ichaid H. Hcndcrfon 

Ecimund Bruyn, Princeton 

hlias Elmal.cr 

JunR.:> Bur*y:;n 

Chrlilophcr Lonr^llrcet 

^'an Folancn 
Cfcn. Joieph liloomn-ld, Bur- 

liui^tcn 
Mr. William Cox, jun. 

Gcorjjc Pr.inicr 
Mif^. Lvdia Ricnc 
]?c^•. C!C. Whiirtou 
-yXu IV-lcr Hill 

Clirilliaw IleiTs 

V\'illiam GriflVJi 

K::!^crt Hunt, 'J' re n ton 
Crpt, Vbraham Gurhj'n, do. 
itkiw James Giles, ]>ridj;L'town 
Rev. Jofeph Clark, Brunfwick 
Hon. Andrew Kirkpatrick 
Hon William PaUeiiow 



John Bayard Efl). 
John Neilfon, Efq. 
Dr. Mofes Scott 
Mr. James Richmond^ mer- 
chant 

William Lawfoii) do. 

' Perez Bowleyi do* 

Johti Pool, do. 

ICaac W. Crane> Efq. attorney 

at law 
William P. Deare^ Efq. do- 
Mr. John Plumb 

John A. Myer 
Dr. Adam Anderfon 
Hon. James H. Imlay 
John Imlay, Efq. 
Robert Montgomery, Efq. 
Col. Samuel Quay, merchant 
Mr. Richard Horfefull 

Henry Harper 
Dr. Charles Smith 
Mr. Jacob Klady 

Simon Hyllier 

Andrew Lyfle 

Anthony W. White 

Jacob Hendrickfon 

John Quay 
Capt. Job Stockton 
Ml. Garret D. Wikoff 
Rev. (ieorge S. Woodhull 
Mr. Jacob Filher 
Rev. David Barckjr 
Mr. Abraham Van Neile* 
Rev. Ira Condicl 
Rev. Elias Van Bunfcooten 
Rev. Benjamin Dubois 
Rev. Jumcs S. Cannon 
Rev. Henry Pothemus 
Rev. John M. Van Harlingetf 
Rev. John S. Vredcnburjjh 
Rev. Ifaac Van Dozen 
Rev. Matthew La Rue 
Rev. Benjamin Lindfay * 
Mr. James Schureman 

Frederick Van Dyke 

John Harrifon, Princelt>n 

James Hamilton 

Edmund Elmendorf (2 co- 
pics) 
Clioibphic Society at the Naf- 

iV.ti-Hall 
Mils Grace Little 
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MiCi MtfyCathbert 
•^Mr Daniel Agnew 
Jofias Fer^fon 
Benjamin B« Hopkins, 
Trenton (2 copies) 
Mifs Catharine Smith, do. 
Rev. William Boyd 
Rev. Ebenezer Grant, New- 

Brunfwick 
Dr. Samuel Kennedy, Hard- 

wich 
Gcn.William Helm, Hackett's 

Town 
Jofeph Gallon, £fq. Hardwick 
Abraham Sc Ifaac Shaver, do. 
Mr. George John Armftrong) 
do. 
Nehemiah Dunham, do. 
Rev. Jofeph Rue, Hopewell 
Rev David Comfort, Kingflon 
Rev. Matthew L« Perrie, Mon- 
mouth 
Mr. David Bifhop, Amwell ' 
Rev. John Cornell, AUentown 
Mr. Benjamin- B. Hopkins, 
Princeton 

Henry G. Wifner, do. 
Jonathan Elmer, M. D* 
Elias Bottdinot, Efq. • 
Mr. Ifaac Anderfon 

Thomas Olden, jun* 
Robert G. Johnfon 
Rev. Holway Hunt 

Pennsylvania. 
His Excel* Thomas M^Kean, 

Governor 
Hon. William Bingham 
Hon. James Rofs 
Hon. Robert Brown 
Hon. Thomas Hartley, 
Hon. Jofeph Hcilier 
Hon. John A. Hanna 
Hon. Peter Muhlenberg 
Hon. John Smilie 
Hon. Robert Wain 
Hon. H. Woods 
Jamcis M^Henry, Efq* fecreta* 

ry of war, Philadelphia 
Timothy Pickerin^jT) £^« 
Rev. Aihbel Green 
Rev. William Maribal . 
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Rev. Jacob Janeway 
Rev. William White, Wlhop 
Rer. William Rogers 
Rev. James Abercrombie 
Rev. John B. Linn 
Rev. Samuel Magaw 
Rev. Samuel Blair 
Rev. John Anderfon 
Rev. John B. Paterfon, Dan- 
ville 
Rev. William Latta, Great- 
Valley 
Rev. Samuel Ralilon, Wa(h- 

ington county 
Rev. James Dunlap, Fayette 

county 
Ebenezer Hazard, Efq* Phila- 
delphia 
Benjamin Rufh, M. D. 
William Shippen, M. D* 
John C. Otto, M. D. 
Mrs. Mary Moyes 
Mr. William Haflet 
Cornelius W. Stafford 
Mrs. M'Cullough 
Samuel Finlay 
Jofeph K. Milnor 
William Smiley 
Richard Folwell 
Mrs. Smith 
Mr. James A* Neale 

John Lockwood 

WUliam Hill 

Francis Thomkins 

Charles W.Goldfborougli 

John 0*Conncr 

Jofeph Parrot 

Robert Ralftoi^ 

Hugh Jackfon ~ 

Robert Smith 
Ebenezer Fergufon, Efq* 
Mr. John Strawbridge 
John W. Vancleave, Efq% 
Mr. Francis Shallus 

James Finley 

Jofeph Dennie 

James Robinfon 

Samuel M^Clemon 

George Mifflin 

John H. Hobart 

Dnvid Jackfon, jun. 

George Barclay 
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Mr. £no8 Brotifon 

Jeffc Wain 
Edward Pennington] Efq. 
Mr. John Ormrod 

Silas Engles, jun« 

John Harris 

John C. Kelfey 
Mrs Bitha Earl 
Kaac Heylin, M. D. 
Mr. Charles Evans 

Philip Dick 

John Hanley 

David Hall 

WiUiam M*Culley 

Thomas Jacquet 

George Phillips 

Thomas Wotherfpoon 

Hugh Kelley 

Francis Peoples 

Samuel Hodgdon 

William Buckell 
H. H. Brackenridge, Efq. 
Mr. John Levis, Springneld 
Rev. Charles Neibit, prefident 
of Dickinfon college. Car- 
line 
Mrs. Ifabella Oliver 
llev. John Linn 
Mr. Armftroiig Brandoa 

Charles M'Clure 
William Lyon, Efij. 
Mr. John P. Thomfon 

Archibald Loudon 
Rev. Thomas M^Pherrin, 
.'Franklin county 
Mr. George Crawford 

John Wray 

Thomas Cellar 

John Work 

William Dufiield 

James Wray 

William Dafis 

John Scott 

James Buchanan 

Patrick Campbell 

Henry Work 

John King 

Jofeph Vanlear 

George Acre 

John Johnfon 

John and David Kennedy 
Hon*JamfiRiddk 



Hon. James Cnainucf^ . 
Mr. Robert Johnfon 

James M^Vleffon 

BenjtmH) Chambers 
Mr. James Orbifon, Franklin 
county 

Nicholas Clopper 

Edward Crawford 

William M. Brown 

George Clarke 

William Allifon 

William Magaw 

Archibald Rankin 

Robert M^Clanahan 

James Poe 
Rev John Black, York county 
Walter Smith, Efq 
William M'Pherfon, Efq 
Mr. James Scott 
Thomas Ewing, Efq 
Mr. Matthew Longwell 

Alexander Irwin 

JohnCarrick 

Marmaduke Wilfoti 
Rev Jofhua Williams 
Rev Francis Laird 
Mr. Hugh Waifon 
Rev. William Paxton 
James Adair, ftud. in div. 
Mr. Richard Brown 

Mofes M*CIean 

John Fofter 

David Wilfom 

Robert Siemens 

Hugh King 
Alexander Cobean, Efq 
Mr. David Edie 
John Dickfon, Efq 
Alexander Ruffel, Efq 
Mr. Benjamin Reed 

Samuel Knox 
William Gillitands, Efq- 
Mr. William Scott 

Samuel MCallougb 

Patrick M^Koig 

Abraham Scott 

William Hill 

William M^Goughy 

Samuel Witherow 

John Robinfon 

Jofeph M'Ginlef 

WiUiam Bigkua 
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JIt. Jamts Burd 

John Reid 
Rev. David M^Conaughy 
Mr. Graham J« Bouchir» Phi- 
ladelphia 
Mr. Daniel Wiftar, Philadel- 
phia 

John Cooke 

James Darrach 

Patrick Kerr Rogers 

George Gibbons 

MaUhew Smith 

Jokffit P* Peckworth 
Capt Abraham Burling 
Mr. John C. Kelfey 

Thomas W. Tallman 

Blair MK^lenachan 

Jbhn Davidfon 

William H. HarriCbn 

Samuel Hyndman 
Mrs. Mary M'AlUaer 
John Buyers, £fq. Sunbury 
Daniel Stroud, £fq Stroudfi- 

bourg 
Mr. William Trimble, Con- 
cord 
Rev. John Young, Green CaC- 

tie 
Mr* Js^mes MacQoun (6copiea 

Thomas Shanklin 

James Crawford 

Charles M^Pheeters 

SamuelClarkfon 

Frederick Smith, Cfq 

William Kirkpatyick 
John M*Dowell, Efq 
Rev Philiip Milledoler 
Mr. William Trimble 
William Coats, Efq 
Rev James Snodgrafs 

Jolhua Williams 

Henry*R. Will'on 

John Boyd 

John Moody 
Mr. Samuel Bell 

Jofiiah Graham 

John Miller, M. C. 

Samuel M*Cormick 
Rev. James Gndiam 
Jonathan Walker, Eiq 
MrJ(A]iM%MBck 
i^r. Calvin G•^I|i 



T^eT James Dunlap 
iUxander Ruflel, Efq^ 
John Downey, Efq 
Mr Francis Meredith 

Jofeph Morrifon 

John RulTel 
Henry Williams, Efq 
Mr Vanlear, Efq 

James Spur 
Samuel Riddle, Efq 
John M'Pherfon, Efq 
George Lafbcllf Efq 
Rcv John Smith 
Pelcr Wallace 
David Lawfon 
Rev James M^Lain 
Mr James AlUibn 

John McLaughlin, jun 

John Wilfon 

Cornelius Blue 

Thomas Sanderfon 

John Finley 

James Caldwell 

William Fullerton 

Thomas Brown 

Daniel Smith 

Charles £ckLcs 

James Elder 

Robert Barnes (6 copies) 

John Gibfon 

James, Guthrie 

Jo£eph Bamet 

John AUifon 

William Tumbull 

Delaware. 

Rev John Ewing Latta 
Mr. John Stites, lower tO'rYU^ 
ihiD, Cape May 

John Waugh 

Robert L* Smith 

Richard Hanbly 

William Haughey 

James M'CuUoch 

John Bird 

John Wiley 

James Caldwell 
William C. Frazer, Efq, 
French Macmillan, Ef<^ 
tien« Maxwell Bines 
Capt David. Nivan 



SUBSCRlBEJRS' KABas. 



George Read, Efq 
James Tilton, M. D. 
Mr John DickinfoQ 

Jefle Harris 

D. M'Calmont 

>Iordecai M«Kinney 
Rev Jofbua Reece 
Mr. Jacob Robinfon 

Jacob Brown 

M. Anderfon 

Maryland. 
Hon Gabriel Chriftie 
Hon William Craik 
Hon Samuel Smith 
Mr. James Cowen 
Rev John B* Slemonsi Somer< 

fet county 
Mr. Samuel Ker 

James Wilfon 

James Laird 

Thomas G. Fountain 

George W. Jackfon 

John C. Wilfon 

William Handy 

Denwood Wilfon 

John Landreth 

John Done 

Peter Sharp, Eaflon 
Rev Patrick EHifon,Baltimore 
Mr. James H. M'CuUoch, do. 

Nathaniel Ncfbit, Walh- 
ington county 

John Martin, Baltimore 
Luther Martin, Efq 
Mr. John Martin, merchant 
taylor, Baltimore 

James Martin, do. 
James Prieftley, prefident of 

Baltimore Academy 
Ifaac Edmonfton, merchant 
Barnabas Redman, printer 
Ebenczer Finley, merchant 
Mr. Joel Munfon 

Robert R. Richardfon 

Virginia. 
His Excel. George Wafhing- 
ton, late lieutenant-general 
of the armies of the United 
States 



His Excel. Thomas Jefferibn, 
now prciident of Uic United 
States 
Mr Samuel Annin, Harpger's 

ferry 
Dr Samuel L. Campbell, Lex- 
ington 
Mr Matthew HouRon, (6 co- 

pies 
Rcv Robert Wilfon 
Rev Dr. Mure, Alexandria 
James Gilmore, £fi| 
Charles Campbell, Sfa 
Mr William Lylc 
Rev Georee Baxter 
Mr David Shields 

James Gold (3 copies) 
Rev. Daniel Blaine 
Gen. Samuel Blackbum,nock* 

bridge 
Col James McDowell 
Col John M'Conky 
/?ev. Archibald Alexander, 

Prince Edward (2 copies) 
Rev. Archibald M*Robert 
Mr James Morton 
Rev Matthew Lyle 
Rev. Brury Lacy 
Mr Jacob Woodfon 
Col Philemon Hoi combe 
Mr Conrad Speece, jun 
John H. Rice 
James Aiken 
Richard Gordon 
Rev Mofes Hoge, Shepherd's 

town 
Mr. John Morrow 
John Kearfley 
Robert Wilcox, Martlnf- 
burg 
Mifs Fanny Campbell, Berke* 

ley 
Mr Jacob Vandaran 
John Venofdal 
John Melville, Berkeley- 
John Taylor 
James Shemey 

Rev. Samuel Brown, Rockbridge 
Mr Andrew Finley 

Jofeph White 

James MCheng 

WilU«mM«Pheteis 
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nevNaQi Lc Grand, Frederick 

county 
Mifs Ann Vance 
Mr James D« Vance 

S. ^imral 

James Chipfey 

John Gordon 

V^illiam Vance 

Henry Beatty 

Beatty Carfon 

Jof. Gamble 
aev William M-Pheeters 
Maj David Stephepfon 
Jofeph BelU Efq 
William and James Bell 
John Coalter, Efq 
Alex Nelfon, Efq 
Rev John Chavis 
Pr Robert Patillo 
Maj Wiliiain Marfhall 
Mr Jacob Chavis 

Alexander Crawford 

John Gay 
Rev John M'Cue 

North-^ Carolina. 
Hon Timothy Bloodworth 
Rev John Anderfon 
Rev James Hall, Iredell county 
Mr Thomas Hall 

James Kiiig^ 

Andrew Pickens 
Richard King, Efq 
Mr Hugh Hall 
'William Sharp, Efq 
Mr James H. Hull 

Jofeph Kilpatrick 

John Cochran 
Rev. J. D. Kilpatrick 
Rev. Lewis T. Wilfon 
Mr Alexander Ewing 

Enos Sherrill 
Thomas Md'rrifon, Efq 
Mr John Wallis 

Reuben Alexander 

Abraham Hill 
M. Matthews, Efq 
Mr John M'Clellan 
WilliaiQ Stevenfon, Eiq 
Rev David CaldweU, Guilford 

county 
MT WiUiam Hodge 



Rev John Robinfon 
Rev Andrew Caldwell 
Mr Jofeph Hbdge^ 

Ezekiel Currie 

Duncan Buie 
Rev William Paifley 
Rev Robert Tate 
Rev William Moore 
Mr Edward Pharr 

William Denny, Guilfotd 
county 

James Denny 

Hugh Shaw 

John Matthews 

Murdock McMillan 

Malcolm M'Nair 

Murdock Murphy 

Michael Montgomery 

Daniel Brown 

Simon Landreth 

Hugh Shaw 

John Campbell 

Pjivid Faflet 

Andrew Flinn 

Samuel Stanford 

J. S. Gillafpie 

John Gillafpie 

Angus M^Dermaid 

Duncan Brown 

John Munroe 

Neill Brown 

Samuel Cummings 

Florence Cameron 
Mrs Mary Cameron 
Mr Archibald McNeill 

Robert Hanna, jun 

Jofeph McDowell 

David Price 

James Smiley 

John Cunningham 

John W. Caldwell 

Condantine Ladd 

Mofes Peden 

Thomas Lloyd 

John Laird 

Adam Smith, feA 

William Davis 

Nathaniel Moody 

Archibald Campbell 

John Nicholfon 

James Stewart 

KhamVeft 

Jo* Banner 
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William Greigg 

A» mobiniba 

Edmund Hatch 

J. Harper 

John M'Adow 

Samuel M'Adow 
Jonathan Parker, £fq 
Mr Alexander Clarke 
..WiUiam Armaeld, ETq 
Ifr* George Finlcy 

WiUiam Dick 

Daniel Donnel 

Hugh WUfon 

H. Hamilton 

Z. D. B. Naflier 

John Cummings 

J. Moore 

Samuel Lindihy 

Thomas Bamett 

John mankin 

Andrew Wilfon,. fen 

Andrew WUfon, jun 

William Reeve 

James Gibfon 

Robert Hodge 

W. Mebane 

James Dick 

John F. Thon^pfoi) 

John S. Fall 

Finley Stewart 

David Qaldwell, jun 
Maj James W. Sm^th 
Mr James Smith 

John P* Smith 

William Shepard, feA 
Samuel Smith, £fq 
Capt Alexander Murphy 
Mr Robert Donnell 
l^ev Thomas J • Hall, (30 cop. 

Soutb'CarolinaK 
Thomas Legare,jun £fq John^ 

lilaud .. 
Dr Jofeph Hall Ramfay,Char- 

lefton 
James Legare^ .Eliq John*s 

Ifland 
William: Briibane, £fq Slann's 

Ifland 
Mrs Sarah Yoii§e, jCh&rleflon 
Margaret Jenkins 
Sufanna Wilkinlou, }usi 



Mr Charles SiKnrden ' / 
David Adams»WidmeIair 

Ifland 
Nathaniel RuOeli Efq Charlef- 

ton 
Mifs Jane Huxham 
Mtfs Mary Legare, John's Ift. 
Thomas Jones, Efq Pref. bank 

of S. C. Charleflon 
Henry Willikm De SaufTure, 

Mrs Ann Toomef' 
Mr. Anthony Toomer 

Thomas Bennett 
Thomas Lehre, Efq 
William S. Smith, Efq 
George Parker, Efq 
Mr Kinfey Burden 

Mican Jenkins 
• Daniel Stevens, Efq, 
Mrs. Francis I^gare 

Margaret Stock 
Mr Jacob Axfon 

James Bad^^er 
Rev James M*Llhcrncy,JoIiri'« 

Ifland 
Mrs — Brownlee, Charl^- 

ton 
Timothy Ford, Efq 
Rev Andrew Steele, Wilton 
Dr James £• B. Finley, Beau- 

fort 
Paul Hamilton, Efq St Barllio- 

lomews 
William Hayne, Efq Wilton 
Mrs Jean Slanti, Slann's Ifl. 
Ifaac Hayne, Efq St Bartholo- 
mews 
Mr John S. Walter 

WiUUni Ofvvald 

Alfred Walter 

William M'Cants 
Rev Thomas. U. Price, Jame« 
Ifland ■ 

Francis Rivers, fen 

Francis Rivcni, jon 

John Todd 

Edward Frcec 

Jofiah Rivers 

Narwood Wilier 

William RoyaU 
James HaikinS, Efq 



mBscfiiUJ^\^^4ias. 



Kev W. HoUingfhtftd, D. D. 

Charlefton 
ReT Ifaac S. Keitlh D. D. 
Dr William S. Stephens 
Dr Edward D. Smith 
Morton Warine, Efq 
Mrs Mary Warmg 

Sufanna Poftell 

Ann Fiiffbuz 

Margaret Young 

Mary Ann Shrcwfbury 
Jofiah Smith, Efqf Cafhier of 

National Branch bank 
Rev. Dr. M*Calla» Chrift's 

church 
Rev James Adams, Dorchefter 
Dr Thomas H. M'Calla, Char- 

lefton 
Dr Richard Waringi Beach- 
hill 
Henry M. Evansi Efq 
Mrs Saxah You, Charleflon 

Mary Turpin 

Saraii Parker 
Ifaac Perry, Efq Dorchefler 
Mrs Mary E. Droze 
Mr Samuel Prior 

John Rofe 

John Carr 

William Flack, St Pauls 

William Patterfon 

Charles Steed, Wadmelaw 
Ifland 

Thomas Pickling 

Francis Pickling 

Henry Hanna, Williamlb. 
Mrs E B Hatter, Charleflon 
Mr William Paine 

Hugh Simpfon 

Alexander RobertfoA 

John M'DoweljCharkfton 
John Johnfon» Efq 
Mr Jofeph Hoger, jun 

William Leech 

Jeremiah Rofe 

Jeflc Elmore 

Edward B Morgan 

Daniel Crukfhanks 
Dr John Noble 
Mr Jofeph Mecomb 

William Pufley 

William Lane 



Mr Samuel Dickfiia 

Rev William yTiHUmfoft^Fifr 

Foreft 
Dr Thomas Welliamfon, Spor- 

tcr county 
Col Hugh Means, Fair Foreft 
Mr Samuel Archibald 

Henry Story 

Jamei* Mayers, jun 

Mofes White 
Hugh .Dickfon, A. B. Pendlep 

ton county 
Mr Samuel Otterfon, Union 

county 
Rev Robert Wilfon, Abbeville 
Mrs Sufannah Ogicr 

Mary (Solomon) Legare 

Eliza Cochran 

John Parker, Efq 
Mrs Heftcr Hutfon 

Mary Colcock ' 
Capt Benjamin Stiles 

Gracia Rivers, Efq 
Mr William Rivers, fen 

Jonah Rivers, fen 
Mrs Sufannah Rivers 

(Richard) Waring 

Anne Bamewell 

— M'lntofh 

Mary Lambeli 
William Roach, Eft) 
Mrs Ann Waring 
Mr Paul Waler* 

Jacob Walter 

Richard Singleton 
Mrs Mary Barneweli 
Dr J R Witherfpoon 
Rev John M'Roberts 
Mr William Champlii^ 

William H Capers, Ef^T 

Paul Fripp 

John Jenkins, feti 

John Jenkins, jun 

John Wmrdlaw 

Benjamin Montgomety 

Jofeph Pope 

Jofeph Edings 

Benjamin Chasnplin 
Ret Jofeph Cook 
Dr Archibald Campbell 
Mr Stephen Lawretfoe 

laoittttMaUa 
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Maj J H Cuthbert 

Col Thomas Thomr^s Talbird 

Dr JftTHts Stuait 

Mr Thomas FuiIcr 

Jc^rii^Scrcvcn 

John Ehodes 

Robert Wilhcrfpoon 
Fcv John Hemphill 
Charles Tew, Kfq (1 copies) 
Rev John CoiiTar 
Willi?.Tn G Rofborough 
IfatLC Dunnom 
Alex Games 
Mrs Lctiiia Wigg 

Sarah Givens 
Mr William Hutton 

John Gray 

Wiiliam Leflcy, Efq 
Robert M*Cann, Efq 
Mr Andrew Weed 

Hugh WardJaw 

Samuel Rofemond 

James Watts 

Samuel Strain 

Michael ."M'Kec 

John Dixon 

John Bell 
John Caldwell, Efq 
Mr Simuitl Younpj 
Williiim B:ilkin, jun 
Mr J<jhn Lowry Elder 

Ihigli Mccklin Elder 

John liurkfdale 

Jiuncs S Bufkin 
Rev Alexander Porter 
Rev EiiUicis Cummins, A M 

Kentucky, 
lion John Brown 
lion Humphrey Marflial 
Hlv J:jmis r>lythe 
M.'P. raucrfon 

Alexander Telford 

K.-'.:: Mailhall 

/k!<x. Ti^iktr Lexington 



John M'Dowell 
Andrew M'Calla 
John Caldwell 
James Welfh 
James Crawford 
Jacob Fifhback, Clark cov 
Sam.Ranncls,Bouraon co» 
Isaac Tull 
Barton W. Slone 
Jofeph P. Howe, Montgo- 
mery founiy 

J Hopkins^ Bourbon co. 
Samuel Shannon, Wood- 
ford county 
Wm Robifon, Harrifon 
Malcolm Worley 
J Thorn fon, Bourbon co 
Robert Steel e« Fayette 
John Lyle. Clarke county 
Ifaac Barr, Foyttte county 
William Wyli'e, Scotf s co 
Sam Robcrtfon, Harrifon 
James Moore, Lexingfoii 

Tennessee. 
Hon William Cock 
Mr Gideon Blackburn 
Robert Henderfon 

Georgia. 
Rev Robert Cimningham 
Tl'.omas Newton 
Benjamin Tl^ompfon 
\\ illiam Montgomery 
Col Samuel Alexander 
Mai Benjamin Balriv. i-.i 
l)r William W Strain 
^\iin:u-.i i: Philips, Efq 
^ir Martin Martin 
Edward Pharr 
William \\'allac-2 

London. 
Thomas Williams (25 copies) 
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The borrower must letum this item on or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 
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